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Look how the father's face 
Lives in his issue, even so the race 
Of Shakespeare's mind and manners biightly shines 
In his well-turn^, and trae-fil6d lines ; 
In each of which he seems to shake a lance, 
As brandished at the eyes of ignorance. 
Sweet Swan of Avon ! 

Ben Jokson : Lines to Shakespeare in First Folio. 

Let us now behold 

A human soul made visible in life. 

Ben Jonson : Poetaster. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

IN 1609, the year in which Shakespeare's Sonnets were 
published, that other supremely penetrative and 
powerful mind of that great age, Francis Bacon, wrote 
in the preface to his ' Wisdom of the Ancients ' : 'I 
suppose somje are of opinion that my purpose is to . . . 
usurp the same liberty in applying that the poets assumed 
in feigning . . . Neither am I ignorant how fickle and 
inconstant a thing fiction is, as being subject to be drawn 
and wrested any way. . . . But concerning human 
wisdom, I do ingenuously and freely confess, that I am 
inclined to imagine, that under some of the ancient 
fictions lay couched certain mysteries and allegories, even 
from their first invention. And I am persuaded (whether 
ravished with the reverence of antiquity, or because in 
some fables I find such singular proportion between the 
similitude and the thing signified; and such apt and 
clear coherence in the very structure of them, and 
propriety of names wherewith the persons or actors in 
them are inscribed and entitled) that no man can 
constantly deny, but this sense was in the authors' intent 
and meaning when they first invented them, and that 
they purposely shadowed it in this sort. . . . 

'There is another argument (and that no small one 
neither) to prove that these fables contain certain hidden 
and involved meanings, seeing some of them are observed 

B 
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to be so absurd and foolish in the very relation, that they 
show and as it were proclaim a parable afar off.' ^ 
Behind the shield of such words from such a source, we 
advance our interpretation of Shakespeare's Sonnets. 

The earliest notices we have of Shakespeare as a writer 
occur towards the end of 1592. He was then in his 
twenty-ninth year, and had been in London about seven 
years if, as is generally supposed, he left Stratford for 
London shortly after the birth at Stratford of his last- 
born (twin) children — an event of February, 1585. 

From these notices we get a good idea of his standing 
as a writer at the end of 1592; and also of his personal 
character. One occurs in the course of an admonitory 
address by Robert Green, one of the ablest of the 
dramatists who were at work before Shakespeare, to 
several of his fellows. From his death-bed he admonishes 
them to avoid various evil courses which he had followed, 
and also to beware of the players: 'those Puppits, I 
meane, that speake from our mouths; those Anticks 
garnisht in our colours. . . . Yes, trust them not, for 
there is an upstart Crow, beautified with our feathers, 
that with his Tygers heart wrapt in a players hide, 
supposes he is as well able to bumbast out a blanke verse 
as the best of you; and being an absolute Johannes 
factotum is, in his owne conceit, the onely Shake-scene in 
a countrie. . . . Let those Apes imitate your past 
excellence, and never more acquaint them with your 
admired inventions.' ^ In * Tygers heart wrapt in a 
players hide,' Green travesties * Tiger's heart wrapt in 



1 Gorges' translation, 1619, of Bacon's Be SapierUia Veterwn Liber, 1609. 
* Oroats-worOi of Wit, hougM with a Million of Repentaunce, 
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a woman's hide,' in Shakespeare's ' Henry VI.,' part iii. 
Green died September 3, 1592. 

The above was published by Henry Chettle, and he 
apologised for his share in the matter later in the same 
year, in words prefixed to his ' Kind-hartes Dreame.' 
His reference to Shakespeare is as follows: — ' The other, 
whomje at that time I did not so much spare as since I 
wish I had, for that as I have moderated the heate of 
living writers, and might have usde my owne discretion 
(especially in such a case, the author beeing dead), that 
I did not, I am as sory as if the originall fault had beene 
my fault, because my selfe have seene his demeanor no 
lesse civill than he [is] exelent in the qualitie he 
professes, besides divers of worship have reported his 
uprightnes of dealing, which argues his honesty, and his 
facetious grace in writting, that aprooves his art.' 

Impartial testimony thus showing that Shakespeare 
was quite other than conceited. Green's words, * is, in his 
owne conceit, the onely Shake-scene in a countrie,' are 
seen to reflect their writer's fear that if Shakespeare had 
not already won, he was destined soon to hold, the fore- 
most place as dramatist. 

But there was also commendation, although indirect, 
from a fellow-poet. In his * Pierce Penilesse ' (licensed 
August 8, 1592), Nash wrote, evidently in reference to 
scenes in Shakespeare's ' Henry VI.,' part i, ' How would 
it have joyed brave Talbot (the terror of the French) to 
thinke that after he had lyne two hundred yeares in his 
Tombe hee should triumphe againe on the Stage, and 
have his bones newe embalmed with the teares of ten 
thousand spectators at least (at several times), who, in 
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th^Tragedian that represents his person, imagine they 
behold him fresh bleeding V 

By this date, some half-dozen of the plays attributed to 
Shakespeare in the First Folio would have been written ; 
and shortly afterwards he proved his genius in a fresh 
field. Early in 1593, there was presented to the world 
his first-published work, the poem * Venus and Adonis,' 
and in dedicating it to the Earl of Southampton, Shake- 
speare wrote : ' If your honour seem but pleased, I 
account myself highly praised, and vow to take advantage 
of all idle hours, till I have honoured you with some 
graver labour/ This promised work was the companion 
poem ' Lucrece,' which was published — and dedicated to 
Sbuthampton — a year later. 

The two poems were received with the greatest 
enthusiasm: fellow-poets made enthusiastic references to 
them, and to satisfy the demands of the public prompt 
and repeated re-issue was necessary. 

As Shakespeare's ' idle hours ' — ^the hours in which he 
was not occupied as actor or playwright — are thus 
accounted for up to the completion of ' Lucrece,' we 
think it was about that point that he began to write the 
Sonnets, the existence of some eighty of which two to 
three years later, we shall demonstrate. 

By the time he had finished ' Lucrece ' — ^when he had 
written two poems and about nine plays — Shakespeare 
would have learnt his power. He had tasted both the 
sweets and the bitters of success in the applause and envy 
of his contemporaries. His was a sensitive nature — ^the 
whole unobtrusive course of his life showing that he 
shrank from giving envy a mark. His work as 
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dramatist demanded absence of self, for he had to n^ake 
his characters speak as was natural to them ; yet the more 
ignorant "wt)uld be inclined to father many of the vices of 
his characters upon him. He foresaw that his work — 
that which he had done and that which he felt in himself 
the power to do— would arouse in posterity great interest 
in him, and he wished to be known and loved. He also, 
and perhaps more especially, felt that to leave a picture 
of his inmost self was a duty that he owed to posterity; 
and he shows this in the first seventeen sonnets, under 
cover of an argument addressed to an imaginary ' lovely 
youth.' For example: 

Son. 9. 'Ah ! if thou issueless shalt hap to die, 

The world will wail thee like a makeless wife; 
The world will be thy widow and still weep 
That thou no form of thee hast left behind.* 

Son. 10. ' For shame ! deny that thou bear'st love to any, 
Who for thyself art so unprovident. 
Grant, if thou wilt, thou art beloved of many, 
Bat that thou none lov'st is most evident.' 

The reasons for reproduction that apply to the out- 
wardly beautiful youth, apply in infinitely greater degree 
to the poet, as regards his mind and heart. The 
insistence on the duty of Beauty to perpetuate itself, 
serves to defend the poet against the charge of egoism, as 
does also the implied reluctance of the youth addressed. 
In the first fourteen sonnets, the poet affects to persuade 
the youth to perpetuate his beauty through a son ; in the 
next sonnet, as the youth remains obdurate, he promises 
to perpetuate it by description; but in Nos. 16 and 17, 
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the last of the sequence, returns to the idea of a son to 
say that he fears that description alone would not be 
believed. 
^^ In these last sonnets of the sequence the poet, who isy* 
/ about to show his mind and heart to posterity, expresses \ 
/ his conviction that in order that the picture of his mind ] 
/ may be believed, there must also exist some beautiful 1 
/ child or children of his mind — a play or plays, — even in I 
/ which the decerning eye may see him given to thie love of 
/ Beauty and Truth, and in which and in description (th 
"---Sonnets), he will live twice. 

He is made up df ' two,' as he tells us in what has been 
called the * key ' sonnet. No. 144 : 

* Two loves I have of comfort and despair, 
Which like two spirits do suggest me still : 
The better angel is a man right fair, 
The worser spirit a woman coloured ill. 
To win me soon to hell, my female evil 
Tempteth my better angel from my side, 
And would corrupt my saint to be a devil, 
Wooing his purity with her foul pride. 
And whether that my angel be turned fiend 
Suspect I may, yet not directly tell; 
^ But being both from me, both to each friend, 

I guess one angel in another's hell : 
Yet this shall I ne'er know, but live in doubt. 
Till my bad angel fire my good one out.' 

These two loves, figured by a man and a woman, are 
respectively Love of Beauty and Love of Fame. Of the 
various conceptions of the relative natures of man and 
woman, probably the commonest is that noticed by 
Thoreau when he says : * Perhaps we must acknowledge 
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the justice of the distinction which assigns to man the 
sphere of wisdom, and to woman that of love, though 
neither belongs exclusively to either.' ^ A less commonly 
known conception of their relative natures is that brought 
out by Bacon in commenting on a certain proverb of 
Solomon. He says: 'Here is distinguished, that fathers 
have most comfort of the good proof of their sons; but 
mothers have most discomfort of their ill proof;' and 
adds, ' because worrien have little discerning of virtue, 
but of fortune.^ 2 This idea — ^that man is the better able 
to appreciate, and is more willing to sacrifice himself for, 
the Ideal, while woman is. more inclined to consider 
Profit, or Fortune — is the basis of the allegory of the 
Sonnets: the Profit or Fortune which is supposed to 
result from Love of Beauty being Fame. The other 
conception that we have noticed is also applicable, as we 
may without violence alter the words to, ' . . . which 
assigns to man the sphere of reason and to woman that of 
passion, though neither belongs exclusively to either;' 
for the Love of Ideal Beauty is conformable to wisdom 
and reason, while the Love of Fame is but passion. 

The qualification expressed in both our quotations is 
fully admitted, and admirably expressed, by the poet; 
for he figures the better spirit, the better part of himself, 
that which loves all Beauty, in which is included all 
Truth, all Good, not merely as a man, but as a man 
' right fair ' ; and the worse spirit, the worse part of 
himself, that which is concerned with Profit, Fortune, 
Fame, not merely as a woman, but as a woman ' coloured 
iU.' 

^ 'Esatkj Love. 
3 Advaneemeni qf Learning, 1606 (p. 264, vol. ii., Works, ed. Montaga) 
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The two spirits are constantly ' suggesting ' him : his 
worse part, his Love of Fame, tempting the purity of his 
Love of Beauty with her ' foul pride.' The poet shows 
his conviction that if the flame of his Love of 
Beauty is to burn pure and bright, he must be given 
wholly to that love ; there must be no self-seeking in him ; 
whatever thought of Fame there may be, will obscure his 
love and perception of Beauty and Truth. Whether the 
temptation of the worse spirit has had any effect he can 
only suspect, but as the two are the two parts of himself, 
and in one sense friends — since Desire of F9.me, although 
injuring his Love of Beauty, makes him wish to increase 
it, — he suspects that Love of Fame has some influence, 
but will never know; it will only be known at his death, 
which will be brought about by the worry caused in him 
by the struggle against his worse part. 

Is not this conceit — ^that the poet is compounded of 
Love of Beauty and Love of Fame — as true as simple? 
Need we enlarge on the theme that the perception and 
love of Beauty — of Beauty in its widest sense — is the 
essence of the poet? Need we maintain as against 
possible objectors the opinion that the poet is, even more 
than other men, sensitive of the world's opinion and 
eager for its appreciation? And — since the greater the 
result of the poet's love, the greater the pride in that 
result — should not these laws of poet human nature 
encompass, and find their most marked confirmation in, 
the greatest of poets? Yet should not the greatest of 
poets be the most likely to be conscious of the contrast in 
worth of these two loves — ^to see indeed that the one is a 
Love but the other a Lust? Here is what our English 
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poet second only to Shakespeare says of Poet and Fame, 
and Love of Fame: 

'Alas! what boots it with incessant care 
To tend the homely, slighted, shepherd's trade. 
And strictly meditate the thankless Muse? 
Were it not better done, as others use. 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade. 
Or with the tangles of Nesera's hair? 
Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble minds) 
To scorn delights and live laborious days.'^ 

And here is what Montaigne wrote a few years before 
Shakespeare: — 'Of all the follies of the world, that which 
is most universally received is the solicitude of reputation 
and glory; which we are fond of to that degree as to 
abandon riches, peace, life, and health, which are 
effectual and substantial goods, to pursue this vain 
phantom and empty word, that has neither body nor hold 
to be taken of it. And of all the irrational humours of 
men, it should seem that the philosophers themselves are 
among the last, and the most reluctant to disengage 
themselves from this : 'tis the most restive and obstinate 
of all ; " quia etiam bene proficientes animos tentare non 
cessat." 2 There is not any one of which reason so clearly 
accuses the vanity ; but it is so deeply rooted in us that I 
dare not determine whether any one ever clearly dis- 
charged himself from it or no. After you have said all 
and believed all has been said to its prejudice, it produces 
so intestine an inclination in opposition to your best 

^ LycicUis. 
> " Because it coo ea not to assail even the best disciplined minds."— St Augustin 
(W. C. HadittX 
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arguments that you have little power to resist it ; for, as 
Cicero says, even those who most controvert it, would yet 
that the books they write about it should visit the light 
under their own names, and seek to derive glory from 
seeming to despise it.' i 

Ruskin, besides saying with Milton and Montaigne 
that thought of self in connection with one's work is 
incompatible with the highest wisdom, and that it is 
probably impossible to eradicate it, bears testimony that 
it is inimical to perfection in art; — all of which is what 
we hold was so strongly felt by the artist Shakespeare. 
Ruskin says : — ' I will simply tell you, what you will find 
ultimately to be true, that " sophia " is the form of 
thought which makes common sense unselfish, — art 
unselfish, — and wit and imagination unselfish. Of all 
these, by themselves, it is true that they are partly 
venomous; that, as knowledge puffeth up, so does 
prudence — so does art — so does wit; but, added to all 
these, wisdom, or (you may read it as an equivalent word), 
added to all these — charity, edifieth.' He then goes on to 
make clear one or two points respecting the action of 
'sophia' on art: — 'It is absolutely unselfish, we say, 
not in the sense of being without desire, or effort to 
gratify that desire; on the contrary, it longs intensely to 
see, or know the things it is rightly interested in. But 
it is not interested specially in itself. In the degree of 
his wisdom, an artist is unconcerned about his work as 
his own ; — concerned about it only in the degree in which 
he would be, if it were another man's — recognising its 
precise value, or no value, from that outer standpoint. 

^ Montaigne's Essays, Cotton's translation, ed.W. 0. Hazlitt, Book I., Chap. 41. 
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I do not think, unless you examine your minds very 
attentively, that you can have any conception of the 
difficulty of doing this. Absolutely to do it is impossible, 
for we are all intended by nature to be a little unwise, 
and to derive more pleasure, therefore, from our own 
success than that of others. But the intense degree of 
the difference is usually unmeasured by us.' Euskin 
then makes a confession, which corresponds to Shake- 
speare's confessions in the Sonnets, and concludes: — 
' Now just imagine what this inherently selfish passion — 
unconquerable as you will find it by the most deliberate 
and maintained efforts — fancy what it becomes when, 
instead of striving to subdue, we take every means in our 
power to increase and encourage it; and when all the 
circumstances around us concur in the deadly cultiva- 
tion.' 1 

As for Shakespeare's ' better angel ' of the so-called 
' key ' sonnet, and ' better part ' of Sonnet 39, something 
like the intensity of Love of Beauty shown in his Sonnets 
is shown amply in the work of his greatest contemporary 
among poets — Spenser. He wrote Hymns in Honour of 
Love and Hymns in Honour of Beauty, in such terms as 
these: 

'Vouchsafe then, thou most Almighty Spright, 
From whom all gifts of wit and knowledge flow, 
To shed into my breast some sparkling light 
Of thine eternal Truth, that I may show 
Some Uttle beams to mortal eyes below 
Of that immortal beauty, there with thee, 
Which in my weak distraughted mind I see; 

^ The Eagle's Nestj pp. 35-9i 
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That with the glory of so goodly sight, 

The hearts of men, which fondly here admire 

Fair seeming shows, and feed on vain delight, 

Transported with celestial desire 

Of those fair forms, may lift themselves up higher, 

And learn to love, with zealous humble duty, 

Th* eternal fountain of that heavenly beauty.* 

Hymn of Heavenly Beauty. 

And in the same, as in a brazen book. 

To read, enregistered in every nook 

His goodness, which his beauty doth declare; 

For all that's good is beautiful and fair.* 

Hymn of Heavenly Beauty, 

For, having yet in his deducted spright 
Some sparks remaining of that heavenly fire. 
He is illumined with that goodly light. 
Unto like goodly semblant to aspire : 
Therefore in choice of love he doth desire 
That seems on earth most heavenly to embrace. 
That same is Beauty, bom of heavenly race. 
For sure of all that in this mortal frame 
Contained is, nought more divine doth seem. 
Or that resembleth more th* immortal flame 
Of heavenly light, than Beauty's glorious beam.' 

Hymn in Honour of Love, 

That wondrous Pattern, wheresoere it be. 
Whether in earth laid up in secret store, 
Or else in heaven, that no man may it see 
With sinful eyes, for fear it to deflore. 
Is perfect Beauty, which all men adore; 
Whose face and feature doth so much excel 
All mortal sense, that none the same may tell.* 

Hymn in Honour of Beauty. 
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But ah ! believe me, there is more than so, 
That works such wonders in the minds of men; 
I that have often proved, too well it know, 
And who so list the like assays to ken. 
Shall find by trial, and confess it then, 
That Beauty is not, as fond men misdeem. 
The outward show of things that only seem.' 

Uymn in Honour of Beauty. 

These same Hymns also show that Love of Fame was 
present to Spenser as the ' last infirmity of noble minds,' 
and that to him Love of Beauty was the only one — if 
any — that could overcome it : 

'And that fair lamp, which useth to inflame 
The hearts of men with self -consuming fire, 
Thenceforth seems foul, and full of sinful blame; 
And all that pomp to which proud minds aspire 
By name of honour, and so much desire. 
Seems to them baseness, and all riches dross. 
And all mirth sadness, and all lucre loss. 
So full their eyes are of that glorious sight, 
And senses fraught with such satiety 
That in nought else on earth they can delight 
But in th' aspect of that felicity 
Which they have written in their inward eye. 
On which they feed, and in their fastened mind 
All happy joy and full contentment find.' 

Hymn in Honour of Beauty. 

< 

Thenceforth all world's desire will in thee die. 
And all earth's glory on which men do gaze 
Seem dirt and dross m thy pure-sighted eye 
Compared to that celestial beauty's blaze 
Whose glorious beams all fleshly sense doth daze 
With admiration of their passing light. 
Blinding the eyes and lumining the spright.' 

Hymn of Heavenly Love. 
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This is not alL In the letter which he affixed to his great 
poem the * Faerie Queene,' he informed Sir Walter 
Raleigh that in that ' continued allegory or dark conceit,' 
' I labour to pourtray in Arthur, before he was King, the 
image of a brave knight perfected in the twelve private 
moral virtues, as Aristotle doth devise, the which is the 
purpose of these first twelve books. ... So have I 
laboured to do in the person of Arthur, whom I conceive 
. . . to have seen in a dream or vision the Faerie 
Queene, with whose excellent beauty ravished, he awaking, 
resolved to seek her out ... in Faerie land. In that 
Faerie Queene I mean Glory in my general intention.' 

So that the concern of the greatest poem of that age is 
' moral beauty ' ; and the whole soul of the knight 
perfected in the twelve private moral virtues or beauties, 
is possessed by love of Glory or Fame. And we find that, 
though for the purpose of the poem Glory is supposed to 
be all-beautiful and the love of Glory all-sufficient, 
Spenser cannot refrain from making, incidentally, this 
so-perfected knight conscious that his Love of Glory is an 
infirmity: — 



The Prince by chance did on a Lady light 

That was right fair and fresh as morning rose, 

But somewhat sad and solemn eke in sight, 

As if some pensive thought constrained her gentle spright. 

In a long purple pall whose skirt with gold 
Was fretted all about, she was arrayed; 
And in her hand a poplar branch did hold : 
To whom the Prince in courteous manner said : 
" Gentle Madam ^ ' uiyed 
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And your fair beauty do with sadness spill? 
laves any that you hath thus ill apayd? 
Or doen you love? or doen you lack your will? 
Whatever be the cause, it sure beseems you ill. 



it 



"Fair Sir," said she, half in disdainful wise, 

" How is it that this mood in me ye blame 

And in yourself do not the same advise? 

How ill beseems another's fault to name. 

That may unwares be blotted with the same : 

Pensive I yield I am, and sad in mind 

Through great desire of glory and of fame 

Ne aught I weene are you therein behind 

That have three years sought one yet nowhere can her find." 

The Prince was inly mov6d at her speech, 
Well weeting true what she had rashly told; 
Yet with fair semblaunt sought to hide the breach 
Which change of colour did perforce unfold. 
Now seeming flaming hot, now stony cold : 
Tho' turning soft aside he did enquire 
What wight she was that poplar branch did hold ? 
It answered was her name was Praise-desire, 
That by well doing sought to honour to aspire.' 

Faerie Queene^ Book ii.. Canto ix. 

So that Milton may well call Love of Fame 'that last 
infirmity of noble minds ' ; and the love against which 
such a noble mind as Shakespeare's struggled, may well 
be this. 

Although the pitch of devotion to Beauty reached by 
Shakespeare, and shown in his Sonnets, is approached, 
as far as contemporary poets are concerned, by Spenser 
only, the Platonic ideas of Love and Beauty were the 
creed of all. In connection with the 'Phoenix and Turtle' 
we ahall see this evidenced; but by tapping one of the 
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many channels by which had travelled from Italy that 
influence which flooded and fertilized the England that 
was to produce Shakespeare, we may see still more plainly 
how perfectly in keeping with the spirit of the age it was 
for him to so address Ideal Beauty ; — and not this alone. 

In his introduction to a reprint of Hoby's translation 
of Castiglioni's ' II Cortegiano,' Professor Raleigh says : 
' No single book can serve as a guide to the Renaissance, 
or as an index to all that is embraced by " the compre- 
hensive energy of that significant appelation." But if 
one, rather than another, is to be taken for an abstract 
or epitome of the chief moral and social ideas of the age 
that one must be " The Courtier." It is far indeed from 
being the greatest book of its time; it is hardly among 
the greatest. But it is in many ways the most representa- 
tive. . . . Take it for all in all, the "Book of the 
Courtier " reflects as in a mirror the age that gave it 
birth.' 1 

First published in Italy in 1528, it was translated into 
French in 1538, into Spanish in 1540, and into English 
in 1561. 

The English translator, Hoby, says Professor Raleigh, 
' was a pioneer of Italian studies in England ; and his 
book, reprinted again and again, became one of the most 
influential books of the ensuing age, — the age of Shake- 
speare and Spenser and Sidney.' 2 There were English 
re-issues in 1565 (?), 1577, 1588, and 1603 ; and the book 

1 The Tudor translations, vol. xxiii., Uie Ccmrtier (1900), pp. viil— x. 
* We owe our iUustration from Tfie CouHier to Mr. George Wyndham's notice 
of the book in his Introduction to his edition of Shakespeare's " Poems." Except 
as regards The Courtier, our Introduction and Analysis were written before we had 
had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Wyndham's book. 
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is referred to by Florio, by Marston, and by Jonson. It 
is cast in dialogue form, and rises to its highest pitch in 
the fourth book, where is discussed the nature of Love 
and Beauty. ' Of all Plato's work the Dialogues con- 
cerning Love and Beauty were strongest in their appeal 
to the mind of the Renaissance.' 

The author puts the chief speech into the mouth of 

Bembo, who says : ' I saye therefore that accordinge as 

it is defined of the wise menn of olde time. Love is 

nothinge elles but a certein covetinge to enjoye beawtie. 

. . . And it may be said that Good and beawtifuU be 

after a sort one selfe thinge, especiallie in the bodies of 

men : of the beawtie whereof the nighest cause (I suppose) 

is the beawtie of the soule . . . and first consider that 

the body, where that beawtye shyneth, is not the fountaine 

f rome whens beauty springeth, but rather bicause beautie 

is bodilesse and (as we have said) an heavenlie shyning 

beame, she loseth much of her honoure whan she is 

coopled with that vile subject and full of corruption, 

bicause the lesse she is partner therof, the more perfect 

she is, and cleane sundred frome it, is most perfect . . . 

and to enjoy beawtie without passion, the Courtier by the 

helpe of reason muste full and wholy call backe again 

the coveting of the body to beawtye alone, and (in what 

he can) beehoulde it in it self simple and pure, and frame 

it within in his imagination sundred from all matter, 

and so make it frindlye and lovinge to hys soule, and 

there enjoye it, and have it with him daye and night, in 

every time and place, without mystrust ever to lose it. 

. . . And thus in steade of goinge out of his witt with 

thought, as he must do that will consider the bodilye 

c 
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beawty, he may come into his witt, to behoulde the beatwy 
that is seene with the eyes of the minde, which then 
beegin to be sharpe and thorough seeinge, whan the eyes 
of the body lose the floure of their sightlynesse. Therfore 
the soule rid of vices, purged with the studjres of 
true Philosophie, occupied in spirituall, and exercised in 
matters of understandinge, tourninge her to the 
beehouldyng of her owne substance, as it were raysed out 
of a most deepe sleepe, openeth the eyes that all men 
have, and fewe occupy, and seeth in her self a shining 
beame of that lyght, which is the true image of the 
aungelike beawtye partened with her, whereof she also 
partneth with the bodye a feeble shadowe: therfore 
wexed blinde about earthlye matters, is made most quicke 
of sight about heavenlye. . . . Let us therefore bende 
all oure force and thoughtes of soule to this most holye 
light, that showeth us the waye which leadeth to heaven : 
and after it, puttynge of the affections we were clad 
withall at our commnige downe, let us clime up the 
stayers, which at the lowermost stepp have the shadowe of 
sensuall beawty, to the high mansion place where the 
heavenlye, amiable and right beawtye dwelleth, which 
lyeth hid in the innermost secretes of God, least 
unhalowed eyes shoulde come to the syght of it : and there 
shall we fynde a most happye ende for our desires, true 
rest for oure travailes, certein remedye for myseryes, a 
most healthfull medycin for sicknesse, a most sure haven 
in the troublesome stormes of the tempestuous sea of this 
life.' 1 

* The Courtyer of Count Baldeasar Caeiilio divided into foure bookes . . . done 
into Knglyshe by Thomas Hotyy, 1661 (These extracts will be found on pp. 342, 350, 
363, 357, 359, 361 of the reprint, 1900). 
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No sooner is Bembo's long rhapsody (to which our 
extracts do scant justice) finished, than we also see 
reflected, in this book which is a mirror of the age, 
Shakespeare's figure of his better part as ' a man right 
fair ' and his worse part as ' a woman coloured ill ' : — 

' Then the Lord Cesar Gonzaga : The way (quoth he) 
that leadeth to this happines is so stiepe (in my mind) 
that (I beleave) it will be much a do to gete to it. 

' The Lord Gasper said : I beleave it be harde to gete 
up for men, but unpossible for women. 

' The Lady Emilia laughed and said : If ye fall so often 
to offende us, I promise you, ye shall be no more forgiven. 

''The Lord Caspar answered : It is no offence to you, in 
saiynge, that womens soules be not so pourged from 
passions as mens be, nor accustomed in behouldinges, as 
M. Peter hath said, is necessary for them to be, that will 
tast of the heavenly love. Therefore it is not read that 
ever woman hath had this grace: but manie men have 
had it, as Plato, Socrates, Plotinus, and manie other: 
and a numbre of our holye fathers, as Saint Francis, in 
whom a fervent spirite of love imprinted the most holie 
seale of the five woundes. And nothinge but the vertue 
of love coulde hale up Saint Paul the Apostle to the sight 
of those secretes, which is not lawfuU for man to speake 
of : nor show Saint Stephan the heavens open.' ^ So much 
for the ' mirror of the age ' : let us now return to the 
poets. 

Not only did Shakespeare's great contemporary 
Spenser, like him, address Ideal Beauty, but Shakespeare 
was not the only one who addressed it in sonnets. His 

^ See pp. 363-4 of the reprint, 1900. 
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friend Drayton addressed ' Idea ' only, and was one of 
those who condemned the practice that prevailed among 
sonnet writers of applying the most extravagant 
expressions of praise, love, and hatred unworthily, ' to 
their own shames and poetry's disgrace ': 

'Some when in rhyme they of their loves do tell 



Only, I call on my divine Idea.* 

In thus addressing * Idea,' Drayton imitated some French 
sonneteers, one of the chief of whom, Joachim du Bellay, 
stated in so many words that the ' Idea ' he addressed and 
loved was beauty: — 

'La, 6 men 4me, au plus hault ciel guidee, 
Tu y pourras recognoistre V Idee 
De la beauts, qu'en ce monde j* adore.' * 

And among Spenser's Sonnets is the following: 

'Since I have lacked the comfort of that light, 
The which was wont to lead my thoughts astray, 
I wander as in darkness of the night, 
Afraid of every danger's least dismay. 
Ne ought I see, though in the clearest day, 
When others gaze upon their shadows vain. 
But th' only image of that heavenly ray, 
Whereof some glance doth in mine eye remain; 
Of which beholding the Idea plain. 
Through contemplation of my purest part. 
With light thereof I do myself sustain. 
And thereon feed my love-affamished heart : 
But with such brightness whilst I fill my mind, 
I starve my body, and mine eyes do blind.'* 

What should Spenser's ' Idea' be, but Ideal Beauty? 

1 0liv4, No. cziii. (LBCff) 
> AmoreUi, No. Ixxxviil. 
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Was Shakespeare less likely than his friend Dra3rton 

to address his words worthily? If Shakespeare's Sonnets 

are to be taken literally, as addressed to a man and a 

woman, either on his own account or on behalf of 

another, or even if they are to be taken as merely a 

medley of exercises on conceits, Shakespeare would not 

only have been open to the censure of Drayton, Chapman, 

Davies, and others, but he would have sinned 'far more 

than any other sonneteer; for though many of the 

burdens of Shakespeare's Sonnets are those also of the 

sonnets of other writers, none of those writers express 

their praise or love or hatred so vehemently or so 

sustainedly, or convey in an3rthing like the same degree 

the impression that they were speaking their conviction. 

Are such views of the Sonnets consistent with what we 

know of Shakespeare? They are entirely inconsistent. 

First, they are not consistent with the references to 

sonnets in his plays. Before he began to write this 

collection he had condemned the extravagance of sonnet 

writers. In what is considered his first play, 'Love's 

Labour's Lost,' attributed to 1591, there are several 

scornful references: Armado (I. ii. 189-90) in quizzing 

himself for having fallen in love, cries, ' Assist me, some 

extemporal god of rhyme, for I am sure I shall turn 

sonnet.' Later (IV. iii. 16 — 18) Biron says, 'Well, she 

hath one o' my sonnets already: the clown bore it, the 

fool sent it, and the lady hath it.' Again (IV. iii. 74 — 8) 

Biron, on overhearing Longaville read the sonnet he was 

about to send to his mistress, in which occur the lines: 

*A woman I forswore; but I will prove, 
Thou being a goddess, I forswore not thee — * 
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cries, ' This is the liver-vein, which makes flesh a deity, 
a green goose a goddess : pure, pure idolatry. God 
amend us, God amend I we are much out o' the way.' 
Could the man who had written that, afterwards address 
such sonnets as are Shakespeare's to other than an Idea? 
Later in the same play (IV. iii. 139 — 42) the King says to 
two of the offending sonneteers, 

* I heard your gmlty rhymes, observed your fashion, 
Saw sighs reek from you, noted well your passion : 
Ah me! says one; Jove! the other cries; 
One, her hairs were gold, crystal the other's eyes.* 

Although the words ' guilty rhymes ' refer to the breach 
of the vow they had made, the scorn is applied to the 
extravagance of their sonnets. Biron says later (IV. iii. 
158), ' Tush, none but minstrels like of sonneting.' All 
this from young Shakespeare, and at a time when the 
campaign of extravagance in England had barely begun 1 
In later plays the same scorn is shown, notably in ' Henry 
V.' (III. vii. 42 — 7), where the Dauphin concludes the 
preposterous praise of his horse with : ' I once writ a 
sonnet in his praise, and began thus : " Wonder of 
nature," ' — The Duke of Orleans remarks : ' I have heard 
a sonnet begin so to one's mistress'; and the Dauphin 
replies, ' Then did they imitate that which I composed to 
my courser, for my horse is my mistress.' 

Neither are such views consistent with Shakespeare's 
oliaracter as given by his contemporaries and as shown 

'ftviour. We think it is clear that his 

kable in the eyes of those who knew 

the publisher merely of Green's 
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attack, should afterwards write as he did, shows that he 
must have been very specially struck with Shakespeare's 
bearing and the report made of him. Jonson^'s testimony, 
' For I loved the man, and do honour his memory (on this 
side idolatry) as much as any; he was indeed honest';^ 
and the testimony of his fellow-actors Heming and 
Condell, when they wrote in the First Folio that their 
sole object in publishing his works was to 'keep the 
memory of so wortiiy a friend and fellow alive as was our 
Shakespeare ' ; both strike the same note, and the same 
note as Chettle — ^he was scrupulous — notably scrupulous. 
That as a writer he had laid down for himself strict 
principles, and that he firmly adhered to them, is shown 
by the fact that though epitaphs abounded at the deaths 
of notable persons, and laudatory verse to the living was 
common, not a line of any such did Shakespeare write. 
Yet Ben Jonson, who so often expressed his high sense 
of the poet's calling, wrote both. On the death of 
Elizabeth, thou^ no poet had received such patronage 
from her, Shakespeare was one of the few who refrained, 
although his old acquaintance Chettle, in his own 
oblation, besought him to 

'Drop from his honied muse one sable teare, 
To moume her death that graced his desert, 
And to his laies opend her Boyall eare.'S 

But the most remarkable fact of all, in this connection, 
is that he wrote not a line of commendatory verse to be 
prefixed to the works of any of his poet friends. That 

1 Timber. 
* England^ 8 Mourning QarfMwt^ lOOS. 
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he took not the least part in a practice so general could 
only have been because of a firm resolve based on 
principle; for, being the most successful writer of the 
time and remarkable for ' friendliness/ * civility/ 
' gentleness/ he must often have been solicited, and must, 
apart from such a resolve, "of ten have complied. 

But, above all, such views of the Sonnets as we have 
mentioned are inconsistent with the universally accepted 
verdict, as to the man, that results from a study of his 
plays. For no one will deny that to the Shakespeare of 
the plays the words of Dryden, * he was the man who, 
of all modern and perhaps ancient poets, had the largest 
and most comprehensive soul ' ;i the words of Words- 
worth, 'the judgment of Shakespeare .* . . is not less 
admirable than his imagination ' j^ the words of 
Coleridge, * in all points, from the most important to the 
most minute, the judgment of Shakespeare is com- 
mensurate with his genius — nay, his genius reveals itself 
in his judgment as in its most exalted form ' ;^ — ^may be 
applied not in a restricted sense merely, but in the 
widest; or that the ' superlative self-command ' which Sir 
Leslie Stephen says ^ all see that Shakespeare admired in 
his own Henry V., was admired not as something to which 
he himself could not attain, but as something which his 
regard for it had long caused him to cultivate, and 
cultivate successfully. 

The evidence from all points — ^that of his contem- 

^ Essay on Dramatic Poesie, 1668, p. 47. 

2 Essay supplementary to the Preface, Poems^ ed. 1849, p. 583. 

* Notes and Lectures on Shakespeare and other Poets nowf/rst collected by T. Ashe, 
1883, p. 226. 

* Studies of a Biographer, vol, iv. p. 34. 
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poraries, of his other writings, of his behaviour on the 
occasions on which laudation was common — is in perfect 
accord, and presents him as a man exceptionally unlikely 
to grossly prostitute his genius, as he did far more than 
any contemporary if his sonnets are to be taken either 
literally as addressed to a man friend and a mistress, 
or as a medley of exercises on current conceits written 
merely for the purpose of demonstrating his superior 
faculty. 

Shakespeare's idea of showing his inmost self to 
posterity was probably an adopted idea. His habit of 
adopting the ideas of others and his power of putting 
them to a nobler use are two of his most notable charac- 
teristics, and there is reason to suppose that the Sonnets 
are a very remarkable instance of this habit and this 
power. 

In 1580 there was published in France the first 
installment of that extraordinary book Montaigne's 
' Essays,' and new editions with added matter, appeared 
in 1582, 1587, 1588, and finally, three years after 
Montaigne's death, in 1595. Who can doubt that this 
book was known to Shakespeare before 1594, when he 
began to write the Sonnets I A book which was 
immediately famous, and which was then a unique 
example of self-revelation I A book which analysed the 
human heart in the downright, direct, unpedantic manner 
which was Shakespeare's manner as dramatist! The 
books brought back by the many travellers on the 
continent enabling the writers of England to be well in 
touch with those of France, such a book as Montaigne's 
' Essays ' must have been well known among them long 
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before one of their number, John Florio, in 1603, twenty- 
three years after its first appearance, translated it into 
English. Shakespeare being so specially concerned in 
the portrayal of human nature, such a book was especially 
likely to find its way to him. Neither the fact that 
almost the only scrap of writing (apart from his 
signatures on legal documents) which has any claim to be 
considered Shakespeare's is that which is supposed to be 
his autograph in a copy of Florio's ' Montaigne ' now in 
the British Museum, nor the fact that he quotes from that 
book in ' The Tempest,' was needed to convince one of his 
acquaintance with it. The original would be known to 
him before Florio's translation appeared, and in all 
probability he owed to it something of the idea of his 
autobiographical Sonnets. 

Montaigne said of his book : ' I have dedicated it to the 
particular conmiodity of my kinsfolk and friends, so that, 
having lost me (which they must do shortly), they may 
therein recover some traits of my conditions and 
humours, and by that means preserve more whole, and 
miore life-like, the knowledge they had of me. Had my 
intention been to seek the world's favour, I should surely 
have adorned myself with borrowed beauties: I desire 
therein to be viewed as I appear in mine own genuine, 
simple, and ordinary manner, without study and artifice : 
for it is myself I paint. My defects are therein to be 
read to the life, and my imperfections and my natural 
form, so far as public reverence hath permitted me. . . . 
Thus, reader, myself am the matter of my book.' ^ 

' "The author to the reader," prefixed to Essay s. Cotton's trans, ed. W. C. 
Hazlitt. 
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But Shakespeare's purpose differed sli^tly from 
Montaigne's: it was not to his kinsfolk and friends, but 
to the world at large that he wished to make himself 
known ; and he wished to make himself known only when, 
through recognising the exceptional value of his work, 
perhaps generations thence, the world wished and sought 
to know him. 

But whether Shakespeare's idea of writing his auto- 
biographical Sonnets owed anything to Montaigne or not, 
that the Sonnets are autobiographical, that they present 
a picture of the poet's mind under an allegory, we have 
been told by one who, all will agree, was more likely to 
know than anyone except Shakespeare himself. We 
mean Ben Jonson. 

The statement is contained in his lines to Shakespeare 
in the First Folio; but before we examine them it is 
necessary that we should have a correct idea of the 
circumstances under which they were written. They 
were not written — as in general such commendatory 
verses would be written — immediately after having read 
in manuscript the works to which they are prefixed. 
Jonson knew the man, had seen the plays on the stage, 
and had doubtless read as they appeared such of them as 
had been previously published in quarto ; those responsible 
for the production of the First Folio, therefore, would 
not submit to him such a mass of material as the thirty- 
six plays, which make up the First Folio, but would 
simply say that they wished to have some verses from 
him about his old friend and his work ; and so he would 
naturally write of Shakespeare and his work as a whole. 
This, in fact, he professes to do, addressing his verses to 
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nothing short of 'To the memory of my beloved, the 
author, Master William Shakespeare, and what he hath 
left us.' 

He naturally gives the greater part of his attention to 
Shakespeare as dramatist, whose office Shakespeare 
himself defines in defining the purpose of playing — 
' whose end, both at the first and now, was and is, to hold 
as 't were the mirror up to nature ' ; — ^but he was careful 
to note that Shakespeare was not occupied solely as a 
dramatist, solely in ' holding the mirror up to nature ' ; 
he was careful to note that he was occupied too in another 
sphere of work, in which Nature — physical nature and 
the nature of man — was used merely as the matter in 
which to set forth his ' feigning/ Jonson wrote : 

' Nature herself was proud of his designs, 
And joyed to wear the dressmg of his lines ! 
Which were so richly spun, and woven so fit, 
As, since, she will vouchsafe no other wit. 
The merry Greek, tart Aristophanes, 
Neat Terence, witty Plautus, now not please; 
But antiquated and deserted lie, 
As they were not of Nature's family. 
Yet must I not give Nature all : thy Art, 
My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part. 
For though the poet's matter Nature be, 
His Art doth give the fashion.* 

Shakespeare's plays were considered in his own time and 
for long afterwards ' the product of nature to the 
exclusion of art ' ; — Shakespeare supposed to have been a 
child of nature who produced his plays almost without 
conscious artifice. But in his lines to Shakespeare 
Jonson does not use the word ' Nature ' in this sense. 
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Throughout he speaks of Nature as something which 
Shakespeare had been ' mirroring,' ' presenting,' ' dress- 
ing'; and he says that Shakespeare had presented the 
varied nature of man so truly that Nature herself was 
proud to be so set forth, and disdained to accept as true 
others' presentment of her ; that the works of Terence and 
of Plautus lie deserted because mankind as presented 
therein were unnatural — not of Nature's family. After 
saying that Shakespeare presented Nature truly and 
others did not, Jonson continues : 

* Yet must I not give Nature all : thy Art, 
My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part.' 

These words have been taken to mean : — ' Yet I must not 
consider that your plays were the product of Nature to 
the exclusion of Art; Art had some share in them.' But 
Jonson did not mean this. His reference to Nature in 
the above two lines is, as in the lines which precede them, 
to Nature as something that Shakespeare had been 
' mirroring,' as is proved by his later words, ' for though 
the poet's matter Nature be'; and his words mean: — 
' Yet in writing of what you have left us, I must not write 
as though you had left us plajrs only : I must not consider 
that you were occupied solely in work whose end was to 
mirror Nature : you were occupied also in another sphere 
of work, in which Art played the chief part, physical 
nature and the nature of man being there but the matter 
in which is expressed your " feigning." ' He used the 
word * Art ' in reference to Shakespeare's ' feigning ' in 
the Sonnets ; as John Warren did in his lines prefixed to 
the first reprint of the Sonnets (1640) : 
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Let carping Momus bark and bite his fill, 
And ignorant Davus slight thy learned skill : 
Yet those who know the worth of thy desert, 
And with true judgement can disceme thy Art, 
Will be admirers of thy high tun'd straine; 
Amongst whose number let me still remaine.' 

Jonson cannot have been separately and specially praising 
Shakespeare's art as dramatist, for, some five years earlier 
(towards the end of 1618), his criticism of Shakespeare as 
dramatist, 1 to Drummond of Hawthornden, was: ' Shake- 
speare wanted art.'^ And in expressing this opinion he 
was in harmony with all but comparatively recent critics. 
Here are a few of the earliest opinions: — 

1632. Milton: 3 

*For whilst to th* shame of slow-endeavouring Art 
Thy easie numbers flow/ 

1640. Leonard Diggbs:* 

* Poets are borne not made, when I would prove 
This truth, the glad rememberance I must love 
Of never dying Shakespeare, who alone. 
Is argument enough to make that one.* 

1662. Fuller :« 

' He was an eminent instance of the truth of that Rule, 

^ We say " as dramatist' though Jonson's dictum occurs in complete isolation ; 
for we suppose that no one will deny that it is a moral certainty that the words 
were applied to Shakespeare as playwright, since he was so preponderatingly such, 
and in his plays utterly disregarded the classic rules of construction, while Jonson 
strongly insisted on them (Prologue, Every Man in His Humour^ and produced 
idays which show regard for them as plainly as Shakespeare's show the lack of it 

2 Jonson's Conversation toith Drummond^ p. 3. 

-^ Verses in Second Folio edition of Shakespeare's works, 16S2. 

* Verses in 1640 edition of Shakespeare's -'Poems." 

» History cfthe Worthies qf England: Warwickshire^ fol. 1662, p. 126. 
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Poeta ntm fit^ sed nascitur; one is not made, but born a 
Poet. Indeed his Learning was very little . . . nature 
it «elf was all the art which was used upon him.' 

1661 — 3. Rev. John Ward:1 

' I have heard that Mr. Shakespeare was a natural wit, 
without any art at all.' 

Halliwell-Phillipps says, ' . . . and by exhibiting his 
maryellous conceptions in the pristine form in which 
they had instinctively emanated, become the poet of 
nature instead of the poet of art. That Shakespeare 
wrote without effort, by inspiration not by design, was, 
so far as it has been recorded, the unanimous belief of 
his contemporaries and immediate successors.'^ 

Jonson's deliberate judgment to Drunmiond, agreeing 
as it does with the general opinion of his time, shows 
that the word ' Art ' in the lines : 

* Yet must I not give Nature all : thy Art, 
My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part,' 

distinguishes from the plays, in which Shakespeare was 
mirroring nature, a department of work smaller, in 
which he was ' feigning.' The following, from Jonson's 
' Timber,' also shows that the reference is to be so under- 
stood: 

' A poet is that which by the Greeks is called kolt' e^ox^v, 
6 TToirjTrjs, a maker, or a feigner : his art an art of imitation 
or feigning; expressing the life of man in fit measure, 
numbers, and harmony, according to Aristotle : from the 

1 Diary oftheBev. John Ward, ed. Severn, 18S9, p. 183. 
s OutUnea, ed. 1887, i. 117—18. 
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word vouiv which signifies to make or feign. Hence he is 
called a poet, not he which writeth in measure only, but 
that feigneth and formeth a fable, and writes things like 
the truth. For the fable and fiction are as it were, the 
form and soul of any poetical work or poem. . . . 

' A poem, as I have told you, is the work of the poet ; 
the end and fruit of his labour and study. Poesy is his 
skill or craft of making ; the very fiction itself, the reason 
or form of the work. And these three voices differ as the 
thing done, the doing, and the doer; the thing feigned, 
the feigning, and the feigner; so the poem, the poesy, 
and the poet. Now the poesy [or feigning] is the habit 
or the art.' 

Although Shakespeare ' feigned,' or ' made,' or 
' imitated,' in his plays in ' expressing the life of man in 
fit measure, numbers, and harmony,' he feigned and 
formed a fiction more strictly, more completely, in the 
Sonnets, where he pretends to be addressing a friend and 
a mistress of flesh and blood; and it is to Shakespeare's 
making, feigning, imitating, fabling there, that Jonson 
refers when he says, 

* thy Art, 
My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part.* 

There is not a word that follows the above, until he leaves 
the subject after ' Sweet Swan of Avon 1' that does not 
markedly support — indeed demand — ^this construction: — 

* Yet must I not give Nature all : thy Art, 
My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part. 
For though the Poet's matter Nature be,^ 

^ This line is elliptical ; the word " there " being understood after " though." 
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His Art doth give the fashion : and that he 

Who casts to write a living line, must sweat, 

(Such as thine are) and strike the second heat 

Upon the Muse's anvil; turn the same, 

And himself with it, that he thinks to frame; 

Or for the laurel, he may gain a scorn; 

For a good Poet*s made, as well as bom. 

And such wert thou. Look how the father's face 

Lives in his issue, even so the race 

Of Shakespeare's mind and manners brightly shines 

In his well-tum6d, and true-fil^d lines; 

In each of which he seems to shake a lance, 

As brandished at the eyes of ignorance. 

Sweet Swan of Avon ! ' 

Let us examine the foregoing lines in detail. The words, 

'and that he 
Who casts to write a living line,' 

refer to the stated purpose of the writer of the Sonnets — 



the conclusion of the opening sequence being that he will 
cause his subject to live ever in the verse he is about to 
write : 

Son. 17. ' Bat were some child of yours alive that time, 
Yon should live twice ; in it and in my rhyme.' 

And this purpose is afterwards emphasized repeatedly: 

Son. 18. * Nor shall Death brag thou wand'rest in his shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou grow'st : 
So long as men can breathe or eyes can see, 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee.' 

Son. 19. ' Yet do thy worst, old Time : despite thy wrong, 
My love shall in my verse ever live young.' 
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» 

Son. 64. ' And so of yon, beanteons and lovely youth, 

When that shall vade, by verse distills your truth. 

Son. 55. ' Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 

Of Princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme ; 
But you shall shine more bright in these contents 
Than unswept stone besmeared with sluttish time. 
When wasteful war shall statues overturn. 
And broils root out the work of masonry, 
Nor Mars his sword nor war's quick fire shall bum 
The living record of your memory. 
'Gainst death and all-oblivious enmity 
Shall you pace forth ; your praise shall still find room. 
Even in the eyes of all posterity 
That wear this world out to the ending doom. 
So, till the judgment that yourself arise, 
You live in this, and dwell in lovers' eyes.' 

Son. 60. ' And yet to times in hope my verse shall stand. 
Praising thy worth, despite his cruel hand.' 

Son. 63. ' His beauty shall in these black lines be seen, 

And they shall live, and he in them still green.' 

Son. 66, * O fearful meditation ! where, alack, 

Shall Time's best jewel from Time's chest lie hid ? 
Or what strong hand can hold his swift foot back? 
Or who his spoil of beauty can forbid? 

O, none, unless this miracle have might. 

That in black ink my love may still shine bright.' 

Son, 81. ' Your monument shall be my gentle verse, 
Which eyes not yet created shall o'er-read. 
And tongues to be your being shall rehearse 
When all the breathers of this world are dead ; 
You still shall live — such virtue hath my pen — 
Where breath most breathes, even in the mouths of 
men.' 

Son. 107. ' Since, spite of him, I'll live in this poor rhyme, 
When he insults o'er dull and speechless tribes : 
And thou in this shalt find thy monument, 
When tyrants' crests and tombs of brass are spent.' 

The next words: — 

* must sweat, 

and strike the second heat 

Upon the Muse's anvil; turn the same, 

And himself with it, that he thinks to frame,' 
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are reflected throughout the Sonnets — ^the poet appearing 
to rack himself in his efforts to do justice to his subject. 
His ' striking the second heat ' is shown in the quotations 
just given ; and the following show how he ' sweats, turns 
the same, and himself with it': 

Son. 23. ' As an imperfect actor on the stage, 

Who with his fear is put beside his part, 

Or some fierce thing replete with too much rage, 

Whose strength's abundance weakens his own heart ; 

So I, for fear of trust, forget to say 

The perfect ceremony of love's rite, 

And in mine own love's strength seem to decay, 

O'ercharged with burthen of mine own love's might. 

Son. 59. ' If there be nothing new, but that which is 

Hath been before, how are our brains beguiled. 
Which, labouring for invention, bear amiss 
The second burthen of a former child ! 
O, that record could with a backward look, 
Even of five hundred courses of the sun. 
Show me your image in some antique book. 
Since mind at first in character was done ! 
That I might see what the old world could say 
To this compost wonder of your frame ; 
Whether we are mended, or whether better they. 
Or whether revolution be the same. 

O, sure I am, the wits of former days 

To subjects worse have given admiring praise.' 

Son, 80. * O, how I faint when I of you do write, 

Knowing a better spirit doth use your name. 
And in the praise thereof, spends all his might, 
To make me tongue-tied, speaking of your fame !' 

Son. 108. * What's in the brain that ink may character. 

Which hath not figured to thee my true spirit? 
What's new to speak, what new to register. 
That may express my love or thy dear merit? 
Nothing, sweet boy ; but yet, like prayers divine, 
I most each day say o'er the very same, 
Counting no old thing old, thou mine, I thine. 
Even as when first I hallowed thy fair name.' 

The next words, 

* Or for the laurel, he may gain a scorn,' 
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note the fact that the Sonnets were written for the express 
purpose of gaining that laurel of laurels the love of 
posterity, by showing his heart given to the love of 
Beauty. 

The^ next words, 

'For a good poet's made as well as bom/ 
make the same contrast as was made by the words, 

' Yet most I not give Nature all : thy Art, 
My gentle Shakespeare, most enjoy a part' 

For whereas Shakespeare, in coining his heart in the 
Sonnets, has to rack himself, he wrote his plays with the 
greatest facility — as Jonson knew. As a dramatist, as a 
mirrorer of Nature, he was 'born.' 
The next words, 

*Look how the father's face 
Lives in his issue, even so the race 
Of Shakespeare's mind and manners brightly shines 
In his well-tam6d, and true-filed lines,' 

are a notice of the purpose of the opening sequence of the 
Sonnets : are a notice that Shakespeare, in proving to the 
* lovely youth ' that it was his duty to get a son that his 
beauty might live again in him, was expressing what he 
felt to be his own duty as regarded his mind and heart : 
Jonson stating that just as a father's face lives in his 
issue, Shakespeare's mind and manners shine in his well- 
turned Sonnets. The expressions ' well-turned ' and 
'true-filed' are evidently both intended to apply to the 
same lines; but — much of the plays being prose — ^they 
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could not both be applied to all the lines of the plays; 
and even if ' well-turned ' were meant for the lines of 
rhymed and blank verse alone, the expression would be 
altogether uncalled-for. But both are applicable to all the 
lines of the Sonnets, and the expression ' well-turned ' is 
habitually used in connection with sonnets — and with 
particular reason. In ' Love's Labour's Lost ' (I. ii. 
189-90) Armado cries, ' Assist me, some extemporal god 
of rhyme, for I am sure I shall turn sonnet.' And Mr. 
Sidney Lee, new steeped in sonnet literature, speaking 
of the sonnet, says, ' Three well-turned examples figure 
in " Love's Labour's Lost." ' Mr. Edmund Gosse speaks 
of the ' rotundity ' of the sonnet. Steevens said of it : 
* A sonnet was surely the contrivance of some literary 
Procrustes. The single thought of which it is to consist, 
however luxuriant, must be cramped within fourteen 
verses, or, however scanty, must be spun out into the same 
number.' 1 And in writing this Steevens evidently had 
in mind what Jonson himself had said, for Drummond 
of Hawthornden records that ' he cursed Petrarch for 
redacting verses to sonnets; which he said were like that 
tyrant's bed, where some who were too short were racked, 
others too long cut short.' 2 Jonson's words, 

'In his well-turned and true-fil^d lines/ 

were his testimony that in Shakespeare's Sonnets there 
was no such racking and lopping — ^that each was perfect 
and complete as an egg, 

^ Variorum Shakespeturej 1821, xz. 358. 
* Conversation. 
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The next words, 

'In each of which he seems to shake a lance, 
As brandished at the eyes of ignorance,' 

note that Shakespeare, in pretending to address a flesh- 
and-blood friend and mistress, deliberately challenges his 
readers' understandings. 

As for the closing words, what should Jonson exclaim, 
as he concludes his notice of the Sonnets, but 

* Sweet Swan of Avon ! ' 

for what are the Sonnets, in the view of them we take, 
but ' death-presaging music ' 1 What are they but a 
Swan Song? 

Even the word ' sweet ' in that exclamation is significant, 
since it was the adjective invariably applied to Shake- 
speare in connection with his poeins, as distinct from 
the plays. So also is the word ' gentle ' in the line, 

*thy Art, 
My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part ;' 

for it was the adjective invariably applied to Shakespeare 
when a writer had in mind the character of the man, as 
Jonson would have immediately he thought of the 
Sonnets. 

And now that we have seen that Jonson's words from 
' Yet must I not give Nature all ' to ' Sweet Swan of 
Avon' fit the Sonnets as the hand the glove, let us see 
how they apply to the plays. In the address ' To the 
great variety «* -^i^^ch Shakespeare's fellow- 
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actors Heming and Condell prefixed to his works in the 
First Folio, they wrote, referring to Shakespeare and the 
plays, ' Who, as he was a happy imitator of nature, was 
a most gentle expressor of it. His mind and hand went 
together, and what he thought he uttered with that 
easiness that we have scarce received from him a blot in 
his papers.' And Ben Jonson wrote in his ' Timber ' : 
' I remember the players have often mentioned it as an 
honour to Shakespeare, that in his writing (whatsoever 
he penned) he never blotted out a line. My answer hath 
been, " Would he had blotted a thousand," which they 
thought a malevolent speech. I had not told posterity 
this but for their ignorance who chose that circumstance 
to commend their friend by wherein he most faulted.' 
Since then Jonson knew that Shakespeare wrote his plays 
with great readiness, he could not have been referring to 
Shakespeare's art as playwright when he wrote: 

*thy Art, 
My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part. 
For though the Poet's matter Nature be, 
His Art doth give the fashion : and that he 
Who casts to write a living line, m/ust sweat, 
(Such as thine are) and strike the second heat 
Upon the Muse^s anvil; turn the same, 
And himself with it, that he thinks to frame* 

And did Jonson refer to the plays when he wrote : 

'Look how the father's face 
Lives in his issue, even so the race 
Of Shakespeare's mmd and manners brightly shines 
In his well-turned and true-fil6d Imes'? 
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Exactly as we see a father's face living in his issue, do we 
see the race of Shakespeare's mind and Shakespeare's 
manners living in the lines, for instance, that embody 
Falstaff, Pistol, Bottom, Shallow, Malvolio, Macbeth, 
lago, Thersites, Caliban? And shining brightly there? 
Do we even see the race of Shakespeare's mind and 
manners living in the lines that embody a corresponding 
number of his noblest characters ? Could those personages, 
with their very diverse strengths and weaknesses of 
character and intellect and their peculiarities of bearing, 
be said to reflect the mind, and, especially, could they be 
said to reflect the manners, of one and the same person? 
Jonson must have been referring to the Sonnets; and 
since he tells us that Shakespeare's mind and manners 
shine brightly there, Shakespeare's words in the Sonnets 
cannot have been addressed as appears on the surface.^ 

It is evident from Jonson's opening words that when 
he sat down to write his lines ' To the memory of my 
beloved Master William Shakespeare and what he hath 
left us,' the Sonnets were present to his mind, and that 
he recognised that he was about to do what Shakespeare 
there had foreseen might be done, and done perhaps with 
such lack of discretion as to shame him. Jonson begins : 

* To draw no envy, Shakespeare, on thy name, 
Am I thus ample to thy book and fame; 
While I confess thy writings to be such. 
As neither man nor muse can praise too much. 

» Malone (Varioram ed., 1821, ii. 494) and HaUiwell-Phillipps {Life, 1848, p. 297), 
conscious that the above four lines of Jonson's could not have any reference to the 
personages of Shakespeare's plays, were reduced to taking their meaning to be 
merely that Shakespeare's mind and manners were well-turned and true-filed just 
as his lines are ! 
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'Tis true, and all men's suffrage. But these ways 
Were not the paths I meant imto thy praise; 
For silliest ignorance on these may light, 
Which, when it sounds at best, but echoes right; 
Or blind affection, which doth ne'er advance 
The truth, but gropes, and urgeth all by chance ; 
Or crafty malice might pretend this praise. 
And think to ruin, where it seemed to raise. 
These are as some infamous bawd, or whore. 
Should praise a matron; what would hurt her more? 
But thou art proof against them, and, indeed. 
Above the ill-fortune of them, or the need. 
I, therefore, will begin.* 

And Shakespeare had written : 

Son. 72. * 0, lest the world should task you to recite 

What merit lived in me, that you should love 
After my death, dear love, forget me quite. 
For you in me can nothing worthy prove; 
Unless you would devise some virtuous lie, 
To do more for me than mine own desert. 
And hang more praise upon deceased I 
Than niggard truth would willingly impart : 
O, lest your true love may seem false in this. 
That you for love speak well of me untrue. 
My name be buried where my body is. 
And live no more to shame nor me nor you. 
For I am shamed by that which I bring forth. 
And so should you, to love things nothing worth.' 

Those lines of Jonson's which we have said were applied 
by him to the Sonnets, appear to have been understood to 
apply to them shortly after they were written. In 1639 
Thomas Bancroft published his ' Two Bookes of 
Epigrammes and Epitaphs,' in which he noticed many 
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writers, including Shakespeare, Shirley, Ben Jonson, 
Sidney, Overbury, Donne, Ford, &c. His notice of 
Shakespeare is: — 

118. To Shakespeare. 
Thy Muses sugred dainties seeme to us 
Like the fam'd Apples of old Tantalus : 
^ For we (admiring) see and heare thy straines, 

But none I see or heare, those sweets attaines. 

119. To the same. 
Thou hast so us*d thy Pen, (or shooke thy Spear e) 
That Poets startle, nor thy wit come neare. 

Surely, that these epigrams refer to Shakespeare's 
Sonnets is unmistakable 1 Look at the first : ' dainties,' 
and delicious little complete poems such as sonnets are I 
(Gabriel Harvey, in 1593, wrote, ' Even amourous 
sonnets in the gallantest and sweetest civil vein are but 
dainties of a pleasurable wit';^ and Halliwell-Phillipps 
begins his consideration of the Sonnets with, ' These last 
mentioned dainty poems.' 2) 'Sugared,' and Meres' 
words in 1598, referring to Shakespeare, ' witness his 
sugared sonnets ' 1 And these ' sugared dainties ' 
' tantalizing '1 It is evident that Bancroft considered it 
to be a matter of course that the ' friend ' and ' mistress ' 
of the Sonnets were poetical fiction ; that he had tried in 
vain to solve the problem of the Sonnets himself ; and that 
he had enquired of others without finding anyone who 
could enlighten him. 

The second epigram manifestly refers to the same 

* Pierces Supererogation, 1593. 
2 Outlines, i. 173. 
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matter as the first. The words in italics are so in the 
original, and ' shooke thy Speare ' seems to be a notice of 
Jonson's, 

* In each of which he seems to shake a lance, 
As brandished at the eyes of ignorance;' 

Bancroft stating (after his enquiries) that Shakespeare 
had so ' shaken his lance ' — so challenged his readers' 
understandings — as to startle and puzzle even the poets. 

Ben Jonson had died two years before the publication 
of Bancroft's book. 

There was, in all probability, some connection between 
Bancroft's two epigrams and enquiries, and a contem- 
plated re-issue of the Sonnets, for it was in the year 
following the publication of Bancroft's book that the 
Sonnets were re-issued for the first time, twenty-four 
years after Shakespeare's death. The issue bears the 
date 1640, but it would seem to have been actually printed 
the same year as Bancroft's epigrams. In the introduc- 
tion to his own edition of the Sonnets, Professor Dowden 
says of that of 1640 : ' Dr. Bliss had a leaf of this edition, 
with a contemporary manuscript note, showing that it 
was printed in 1639, and was sold bound for fifteen 
pence.' The publication does not consist of the Sonnets 
alone, but they form the bulk of the book. Eight are 
omitted, and all but one (No. 20) of the twenty-one poems 
of the * Passionate Pilgrim ' are interspersed. Then come, 
as though they were Shakespeare's, about a dozen other 
pieces not by him, with the * Lover's Complaint,' No. 20 
of the ' Passionate Pilgrim,' the ' Phoenix and Turtle,' 
verses from ' As you like it,' &c., interspersed. The order 
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of the Sonnets too is completely changed ; and sometimes 
single sonnets, sometimes sequences, are headed with a 
short descriptive title. The following are the first twelve 
of these, with the numbers of the sonnets which make up 
each * poem ' ; but no numbers are given ; on the contrary, 
all the matter under one heading is printed as though it 
constituted one poem, i.e., without any more break than 
that made by the printing of the couplets a little out of 
the line of the rest, and with a line across the page at the 
close: — 

' The Glory of Beauty, 67, 68, 69 ; Injurious Time, 60, 
63, 64, 65, 66 ; True Admiration, 53, 54 ; The Force of 
Love, 57, 58 ; The Beauty of Nature, 59 ; Love's Cruelty, 
1, 2, 3; Youthful Glory, 13, 14, 15; Good Admonition, 
16, 17; Quick Prevention, 7; Magazine of Beauty, 4, 5, 
6; An Invitation to Marriage, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12; False 
Belief, 138.' 

The publisher, John Benson, prefixed the following, 
'To the Reader': — 

'I Here presume (under favour) to present to your 
view, some excellent and sweetely composed Poems, of 
Master William Shakbspbarb, Which in themselves 
appeare of the same purity, the Authour himselfe then 
living avouched; they had not the fortune by reason of 
their Infancie in his death, to have the due accommoda- 
tion of proportionable glory, with the rest of his 
everliving Workes, yet the lines of themselves will afford 
you a more authentick approbation than my assurance 
any way can, to invite your allowance, in your perusall 
you shall finde them Sbrbn, cleere, and elegantly plaine, 
such gent^-" recreate and not perplexe 
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your braine, no intricate or cloudy stuffe to puzzell 
intellect, but perfect eloquence; such as will raise your 
admiration to his praise : this assurance I know will not 
differ from your acknowledgement. And certaine I am, 
my opinion will be seconded by the sufficiency of these 
ensuing Lines; I have beene somewhat solicitus to bring 
this forth to the perfect view of all men ; and in so doing, 
glad to be serviceable for the continuance of glory to the 
deserved Author in these his Poems.' 

If we connect Benson's venture with Bancroft's enquiries, 
and bear in mind Benson's address to the reader and his 
mode of presenting the Sonnets, we shall see very plainly 
the history of his publication. He was in business as a 
publisher in order to make money; and to make money 
he must take care that the books he published should sell. 
When he thought of re-printing Shakespeare's Sonnets, he 
could not but note that, though thirty years had passed 
since they were first published, there had been no re-issue 
hitherto. It is evident, in his address to the reader, that 
when inviting the public to buy, and about to assert their 
great worth, he felt that it was necessary to account for 
this : ' they had not the fortune by reason of their Infancie 
in his death, to have the due acconmiodation of propor- 
tionable glory, with the rest of his everliving Workes.' 
Yet they were published seven years before his death, and 
of his ' Venus and Adonis ' there had been five issues, and 
of his ' Lucrece ' three issues, within the first seven years. 
Even of the ' Passionate Pilgrim,' which contained only a 
few poems by him, there had been three issues within the 
first seven years. Benson could not but know that 'their 
Infancie in hi» death ' had nothing to do with the neglect 
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of the Sonnets ; and his real opinion as to the reason why 
there had been no re-issue for thirty years is made evident 
immediately after he has expressed the pretended one. 
He was speaking of those poems of which, after a hundred 
and fifty years more of neglect, no less a Shakespeare 
enthusiast than Steevens wrote, 'the strongest Act of 
Parliament that could be framed would fail to compel 
readers into their service/ ^ Benson felt that it was 
because they were not ' serene ' ; not ' clear ' ; not ' elegantly 
plain/ He felt they viould 'perplex the brain'; were 
'cloudy stuff'; would 'puzzle intellect'; and he was far 
from 'knowing' that his 'assurance' to the contrary 
would not differ from the reader's acknowledgment; far 
from being ' certain ' that the opinion he expressed would 
be ' seconded by the ensuing lines.' Before reprinting the 
Sonnets he had tried to solve the problem they presented : 
as he says, he had been ' somewhat solicitous to bring this 
forth to the perfect view of all men ' : he had enquired of 
Bancroft, and Bancroft of other poets, and, as Bancroft 
confesses, they recognised an intentional puzzle, but could 
not find the solution. So Benson makes the best of a bad 
case : he does all he can to obscure the fact that there is a 
puzzle. He changes the order, often throws a number of 
sonnets together into one poem, supplies what pretend to 
be descriptive titles, and prints among the Sonnets proper, 
sonnets and other poems from the 'Passionate Pilgrim.' 
Having done all this, and added, besides, many other 
poems, some not Shakespeare's, he writes his address to 
the reader, with its many assurances, which assurances 
perhaps served his purpose with his customers, as they 
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glanced through the book in his shop, but are now seen to 
constitute a very plain case of ' protesting-too-much/ But 
no more than Bancroft did he believe that Shakespeare 
addressed a flesh-and-blood 'friend' and 'mistress/ 
Indeed, his wards with regard to the Sonnets : ' which in 
themselves appeare of the same purity, the Authour him- 
eelfe then living avouched,' probably have their root in 
the testimony of one among the persons of whom enquiry 
had been made who had heard Shakespeare affirm their 
purity. 

We have still more evidence to adduce from Ben 
Jonson. It is contained in his ' Poetaster.' During the 
years 1600 — 1602 Ben Jonson was engaged in a violent 
quarrel with two other dramatists, Dekker and Marston, 
and the quarrel reached its height with the production on 
the tetage in 1601 of Jonson's ' Poetaster.' In that play 
the speaker of the prologue enters ' armed,' because, as 
he explains, ' 'tis a dangerous age.' It is admitted that 
Jonson himself figures in the play as Horace, and his 
enemies, Dekker and Marston, as Demetrius and 
Crispinus. In the fifth act, Demetrius and Crispinus are 
seized and brought to trial, the charge against them 
being that they have calumniated Horace by ' taxing him 
falsely of self-love, arrogance, impudence, railing, 
filching by translation, &c.' During the trial one of 
them is dosed with emetic pills, which make him vomit 
forth, once for all, many queer words which he had 
coined and formerly used, and which had offended 
Horace's taste. 

When the play was printed in the 1616 folid* of 
Jonson's works he appended an ' Apologetical Dialogue,' 
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the author of the play being one of the speakers, and 
stated in an address to the reader that it had only been 
spoken once upon the stage, and was all the answer he 
ever gave to the ' impotent libels ' against him and that 
play. In the ' Dialogue ' he notices that the lawyers, 
soldiers, and players had thought themselves attacked; 
and as to the players he says : 

'Now for the players, it is true I taxed them. 
And yet but some, and those so sparingly 
As all the rest might have sat still unquestioned, 
Had they but had the wit or conscience 
To think well of themselves. But, impotent, they 
Thought each man's vice belonged to their whole tribe; 
And much good do't them. What they have done 'gainst me 
I am not moved with; if it gave them meat 
Or got them clothes, 'tis well; that was their end; 
Only amongst them I am sorry for 
Some better natures, by the rest so drawn 
To run in that vile line.* 

Jonson's play was produced at the Blackf riars Theatre by 
the Children of the Chapel, and a play by his opponents 
in answer to his ' Poetaster ' and some earlier attacks, 
was shortly afterwards produced at the Globe by the 
company of which Shakespeare was a member. This was 
Dekker and Marston's * Satiro-mastix, or the Untrussing 
of the Humourous Poet.' From the fact that it was 
produced by Shakespeare's company we may conclude 
that the majority were opposed to Jonson, either on 
account of his supposed * self-love, arrogance, impudence, 
(fee.,' or else because of his connection with their com- 
petitors the Children of the Chapel. But there is evidence 

it-. 
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that Shakespeare himself took no part in the quarrel. 
The competition of the boy actors, and the attacks on the 
men players which were put into their mouths by the 
poets, Shakespeare refers to in ' Hamlet,' and in such a 
way as, we think, to preclude the idea that he was other 
than a looker-on who thought the quarrel anything but 
edifying : 

* Hamlet. What players are they ? 

Bosencrantz. Even those you were wont to take delight in, the 
tragedians of the city. 

Hamlet. How chances it they travel? their residence, both in 
reputation and profit, was better both ways. 

Bosencrantz. I think their inhibition comes by the means of 
the late innovation. 

Hamlet. Do they hold the same estimation they did when I 
was in the city? are they so followed? 

Bosencrantz. No, indeed, they are not. 

Hamlet. How comes it? do they grow rusty? 

Bosencrantz. Nay, their endeavour keeps in the wonted pace : 
but there is, sir, an aery of children, little eyases, that cry out on 
tho top of question, and are most tyrannically clapped f or't : 
these are now the fashion, and so berattle the common stages — 
so they call them — ^that many wearing rapiers are afraid of goose- 
quills and dare scarce come thither. 

Hamlet. What? are thy children? Who maintains 'em? how 
are they escoted? Will they pursue the quality no longer than 
they can sing? Will they not say afterwards, if they should 
grow themselves to common players — as is most like, if their 
means are no better — their writers do them wrong, to make them 
exclaim against their own succession? 

Bosencrantz. Faith, there has been much to do on both sides ; 
and the nation holds it no sin to tarre them to controversy : there 
was, for a while, no money bid for argument, unless the poet and 
the player went to cuffs in the question. 

E 
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Hamlet. Is't possible? 

OuUdenstem. O, there has been mach throwing about of 
brains.'^ 

In the prologue to 'Troilus and Greesida/ probably 
written in 1603, there is a slight reference which also 
shows Shakespeare's neutrality. The speaker of the pro- 
logue enters 'armed/ as Jonson's did in his 'Poetaster/ 
but for a different reason : 

'and hither am I come 
A prologue armed, but not in confidence 
Of author's pen or actor's voice, but suited 
In like conditions as our argument;' 

that is (as he proceeds to explain), in keeping with a play 
which opens in the middle of the wars of the Greeks and 
Trojans. 

Some think Shakespeare was one of Jonson's active 
opponents because of certain words in the ' Return from 
Parnassus,' a play of unknown authorship which was 
acted by the students of St. John's College, Cambridge, at 
Christmas, 1601. Two of Shakespeare's fellow-actors, 
Burbage and Kemp, are impersonated, and made to 
ridicule the acting powers of scholars, and then their 
characteristics as playwrights. Of them as playwrights, 
Kemp is made to say : ' Few of the university pen plaies 
well, they smell too much of that writer Ovid and that 
writer Metamorphosis, and talke too much of Proserpina 
and Juppiter, Why heres our fellow Shakespeare puts 
them all downe, I, and Ben Jonson too. that Ben 
Jonson is a pestilent fellow, he brought up Horace giving 

> AMiL8e.a,lL3S9-74. 
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the Poets a pill, but our fellow Shakespeare hath given 
him a purge that made him beraj his credit.' Burbage is 
then made to remark, ' Its a shrewd fellow indeed/ 

Shakespeare's ' putting down ' of the learned Ben being 
merely outstripping him as a playwright, and the ' purge ' 
having as result a loss of credit to Jonson, it seems to us 
that the ' purge ' was of the same nature as the * putting 
down,' and referred to a recently-given signal proof of 
superiority which had drawn the audience back again 
from Jonson and the Children, probably, as Mr. Sidney 
Lee suggests, his * Julius Csesar,' first acted that year. 

One of the characters in Jonson's play is Virgil, who is 
greatly eulogized by Horace and his two friends Gallus 
and Tibullus, as also by Caesar, who appoints him judge 
between Horace (Jonson) and those charged with having 
slandered him. Here is the passage of the ' Poetaster ' 
with which we are concerned (Act V., Scenes i-ii): — 

Present: Caesar, Maecenas, Gallus, Tibullus, Horace, and some 

of the Equestrian order. 

Equestrian. Virgil is now at hand imperial Csesar. 

Ccesar. Home's honour is at hand then. Fetch a chair, 
(1) And set it on our right hand, where 'tis fit 
Home's honour and our own should ever sit. 
Now he is come out of Campania, 
I doubt not he hath finished all his iEIneids, 
Which, like another soul, I long to enjoy. 
What think you three of Virgil, gentlemen, 
That are of his profession, though ranked higher; 
Or, Horace, what say'st thou, that art the poorest, 
And likeliest to envy, or to detract? 
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Horace. Caesar speaks after common men in this, 

(2) To make a difference of me for my poorness ; 
As if the filth of poverty sunk as deep 
Into a knowing spirit, as the bane 

Of riches doth into an ignorant soul. 

No, Caesar, they be pathless, moorish minds, 

That being once made rotten with the dung 

Of damned riches, ever after sink 

Beneath the steps of any villany. 

But knowledge is the nectar that keeps sweet 

A perfect soul, even in this grave of sin; 

And for my soul, it is as free as Caesar's, 

For what I know is due I'll give to all. 

He that detracts or envies virtuous merit, 

Is still the covetous and the ignorant spirit. 

Ccesar. Thanks, Horace, for thy free and wholesome sharp- 

(3) ness. 

Which pleaseth Caesar more than servile fawns. 
A flattered prince soon turns the prince of fools. 
And for thy sake we'll put no difference more 
Between the great and good for being poor. 
Say then, loved Horace, thy true thought of Virgil. 

Horace. I judge him of a rectified spirit, 

(4) By many revolutions of discourse 

(In his bright reason's influence) refined 

From all the tartarous moods of common men ; 

Bearing the nature and similitude 

Of a right heavenly body; most severe 

In fashion and collection of himself; 

And then as clear, and confident, as Jove. 

Gallvs. And yet so chaste and tender is his ear, 
(5) In suffering any syllable to pass, 

That he thinks may become the honoured name 
Of issue to his so-examined self. 
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That all the lasting fruits of his full merit. 
In his own poems, he doth still distaste; 
As if his mind's peace/ which he strove to paint, 
Could not with fleshly pencils have her right. 

Tibvllua. But to approve his works of sovereign worth, 
(6) This observation, methinks, more than serves. 

And is not vulgar : that which he hath writ 
Is with such judgment laboured and distilled 
Through all the needful uses of our lives. 
That, could a man remember but his lines. 
He should not touch at any serious point 
But he might breath his spirit out of him. 

Ccesar. You mean, he might repeat part of his works 
(7) As fit for any conference he can use? 

Tibullus. True, royal Caesar. 

(8) 
Ccesar. Worthily observed; 
(9) And a most worthy virtue in his works. 

What thinks material Horace of his learning? 

Horace. His learning savours not the school-like gloss, 
(10) That most consists in echoing words and terms. 
And soonest wins a man an empty name; 
Nor any long or far-fetched circumstance 
Wrapped in the curious generalities of arts; 
But a direct and analytic sum 
Of all the worth and first effects of arts. 
And for his poesy, 'tis so rammed with life, 
That it shall gather strength of life with being, 
And live hereafter more admired than now. 

^ In the quarto (1002) and the folio (1010) printed "peeoe,*** the then mode of 
spelling " piece." It is obvious from the context, and from Jonaon's own punctua- 
tion (in that line the same as our own), that it was a misprint for "peace." It is 
printed "peace" l^ Jonson's latest editor (see Jonson's Playst ed. Dr. Brlnsley 
Nicholson, voL i. 1893). 
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Ccesar. This one consent in all your dooms of him, 

(11) And mutual loves of all your several merits, 
Argues a truth of merit in you all. 

Enter Virgil. 
See, here comes Virgil ; we will rise and greet him. 
Welcome to Csesar, Virgil! CoBsar and Virgil 
Shall differ but in sound ; to Csesar, Virgil 
(Of his expressed greatness) shall be made 
A second surname, and to Virgil, Caesar. 
Where are thy famous iEIneids? do us grace 
To let us see, and surfeit on their sight. 

Virgil. Worthless they are of Caesar's gracious eyes 

(12) If they were perfect; much more with their wants. 
Which are yet more than my time could supply. 
And, could great Caesar's expectation - 

Be satisfied with any other service, 
I would not show them. 

Ccesar. Virgil is too modest; 

(13) Or seeks, in vain, to make our longing more. 
Show them, sweet Virgil. 

Virgil. Then in such due fear 

(14) As fits presenters of great works to Caesar, 
I humbly show them. 

Ccesar. Let us now behold 

(15) A human soul made visible in life; 
And more refulgent in a senseless paper, 
Than in the sensual compliment of kings. 
Bead, read thyself, dear Virgil; let not me 
Profane one accent with an untuned tongue : 
Best matter, badly shown, shows worse than bad. 
See then this chair, of purpose set for thee 

To read thy poem in; refuse it not. 
Virtue, without presumption, place may take 
Above best kings, whom only she should make. 



-•'--'' ''- - 
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Virgil. It will be thoaght a thing ridiculous 

(16) To present eyes, and to all future times 
A gross untruth, that any poet, void 

Of birth, or wealth, or temporal dignity. 
Should, with decorum, transcend Caesar's chair. 
Poor virtue raised, high birth and wealth set under, 
Crosseth heaven's courses, and makes worldlings 
wonder. 

Ccesar. The course of heaven, and fate itself, in this, 

(17) Will Caesar cross; much more all worldly custom. 

Horace. Custom, in course of honour, ever errs; 
(18) And they are best whom fortune least prefers. 

Ccesar. Horace hath but more strictly spoke our thoughts. 

(19) The vast rude swing of general confluence 
Is, in particular ends, exempt from sense : 
And therefore reason (which in right should be 
The special rector of all harmony) 

Shall show we are a man distinct by it 
From those whom custom rapteth in her press. 
Ascend then, Virgil; and where first by chance 
We here have turned thy book, do thou first read. 

Virgil. Great Caesar hath his will; I will ascend. 

(20) 'Twere simple injury to his free hand. 
That sweeps the cobwebs from unused virtue 
And makes her shine proportioned to her worth, 
To be more nice to entertain his grace 

Than he is choice and liberal to afford it. 

Ccesar. Gentlemen of our chamber, guard the doors, 

(21) And let none enter; [Exeunt Equeat.'] peace. 
Begin, good Virgil. 
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Virgil (reads) Meanwhile the skies gan thunder ; and in tail 
(22) Of that fell pouring storms of sleet and hail; 

The Tyrian lords, and Trojan youth, each where 
With Venus' Dardane nephew, now, in fear 
Seek out for several shelter through the plain; 
Whilst floods come rolling from the hills amain. 

Dido a cave, the Trojan prince the same 

Lighted upon. There, earth and heaven's great dame 

That hath the charge of marriage, first gave sign 

Unto his contract; fire and air did shine 

As guilty of the match; and from the hill 

The nymphs with shriekings do the region fill. 

Here first began their bane; this day was groimd 
Of all their ills; for now, nor rumour's soimd, 
Nor nice respects of state, moves Dido aught; 
Her love no longer now by stealth is sought : 
She calls this wedlock, and with that fair name 
Covers her fault. Forthwith the bruit and fame 
Through all the greatest Libyan towns is gone; 
Fame a fleet evil, than which is swifter none ; 
That moving grows, and flying gathers strength; 
Little at first, and fearful; but at length 
She dares attempt the skies, and stalking proud 
With feet on ground, her head doth pierce a cloud ! 
This child, our parent earth, stirred up with spite 
Of all the gods, brought forth; and, as some write. 
She was last sister of that giant race 
That thought to scale Jove's court; right swift of 

pace 
And svdfter, far, of vdng; a monster vast 
And dreadful. Look, how many plumes are placed 
On her huge corp, so many waking eyes 
Stick underneath, and (which may stranger rise 
In the report) as many tongues she bears, 
As many mouths, as many listening ears. 
Nightly, in midst of all the heavens, she flies, 
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And through the earth's dark shadow, shrieking 

cries; 
Nor do her eyes once bend to taste sweet sleep; 
By day on tops of houses she doth keep, 
Or on high towers; and doth thence affright 
Cities and towns of most conspicuous site : 
As covetous she is of tales and lies, 
As prodigal of truth : this monster 

At this point the reading is permanently interrupted. 

Is the reference here to the real Virgil? The life of 
Virgil by the so-called Donatus mentions ' his modest and 
retiring disposition, his singular freedom from vanity 
and jealousy, his patient and affectionate temper, his 
generous liberality, his temperate and frugal habits, his 
attachment to his friends, his dutiful conduct towards 
his parents, his learning, his care and fastidiousness in 
the composition of his verses, his taciturnity, his love of 
philosophical studies, his intimacy with Augustus and 
Maecenas ' ;^ and there is clearly something of this in the 
Virgil of Jonson^s play, especially as shown in Horace's 
speech beginning ' I judge him of a rectified spirit,' and 
in his behaviour with Csesar. But the correspondence 
of Jonson's lines to the real Virgil is only in respect to 
personal character and habit. Jonson's reference to his 
Virgil's works is not applicable to the works of the real 
Virgil: one could not enjoy the *iEneid' 'like another 
soul' (No. 1); one does not, in the account of iEneas's 
wanderings and fightings, * behold a human soul made 
visible in life, and more refulgent in a senseless paper 
than in the sensual compliment of kings' (No. 15); nor 

» The works of Virgil, trans. Lonedale and Lee. Intro., p. 2. 
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does Virgil, in any of his works, let us see 'his so- 
examined self,' nor * strive to paint his mind's peace ' 
(No. 5); nor does his work touch on life at every point 
(Nos. 6 and 9) ; nor was he ' not learned in the schools ' 
(No. 10). Yet Jonson's reference to Virgil is instinct 
with unity. Is there not one to whom the whole applies ? 
In his edition of Jonson's works (1816) i Gifford made 
the note : * The great and glorious character of Virgil, 
given in the two preceding speeches, [i.e., Nos. 4 and 5] 
is at once discriminative and just. What follows, how- 
ever, is of a different description, and can by no means 
be applied to him. It is evident that, throughout the 
whole of this drama, Jonson maintains a constant 
allusion to himself and his contemporaries: and were it 
not that it is fully settled by the critics, from Theobald 
to Chalmers, that the whole purport of his writings was 
to " malign " Shakespeare, I should incline to believe that 
this speech, [No. 6] and that of Horace, which immediately 
follows, [No. 10] were both intended for him. Jonson 
could not think that Virgil was the poet of common life, 
as Tibullus affirms ; or, as Horace, that he was unosten- 
tatious of literature, and averse from echoing the terms 
of others: whereas all this is as undoubtedly true of 
Shakespeare, as if it were pointedly written to describe 
him. Indeed, the speech of Tibullus is so characteristic 
of our great poet, that I am persuaded nothing but the 
ignorance of his numerous editors of the existence of 
such a passage, has prevented its being taken for the 
motto to his works.' It may be noted that that speech 
(No. 6) says just what was directly said of Shakespeare 

1 Vol, ii. p. 600, 
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seven years later by the pirate-publishers of 'Troilus 
and Cressida': 'this author's comedies, that are so 
framed to the life that they serve for the most common 
commentaries of all the actions of our lives.' ^ 

In his * Life of Shakespeare ' 2 Mr. Sidney Lee writes : 
* Jonson figures personally in the " Poetaster " under 
the name of Horace. Episodically Horace and his 
friends, TibuUus and Gallus, eulogise the work and 
genius of another character, Virgil, in terms so closely 
resembling those which Jonson is known to have applied 
to Shakespeare that they may be regarded as intended 
to apply to him.' Mr. Lee then quotes the speeches of 
TibuUus and Horace which we have numbered 6 and 10, 
and his acceptance of Jonson's reference to Shakespeare 
is evidently limited to those two speeches, where, of 
course, the reference is to Shakespeare as dramatist. 
But, perfectly as those lines so describe Shakespeare, all 
do not accept them as meant for him. The opinion that 
Jonson and Shakespeare were then at war prevents some, 
and others point out that the references to Virgil in 
speeches numbered 1, 4, 5, and 15, do not apply to 
Shakespeare. It is with these speeches that we are 
concerned. 

We do not see how anyone holding any current view 
of Shakespeare's Sonnets can consider that Jonson was 
speaking of Shakespeare in speeches numbered 1, 4, 5, 
and 15. But when our view of the Sonnets is that 
Shakespeare set out to show in them his mind and heart, 
and that he is seen to be possessed by Love of Beauty and 

' They spoke of Troilus and Crestida as a oomedy. 

» p. 217. 
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Love of Fame, and that recognising the latter as a lust 
injurious to his Love of Beauty he strives to overcome 
it — ^that passion which, according to Milton, is the last 
infirmity of noble minds; that infirmity to which 
Spenser's knight perfected in the twelve private moral 
virtues was still subject — ^then we see that Jonson's words 
in those speeches do apply to Shakespeare — ^the Shake- 
speare of the Sonnets, — and are as truly descriptive of 
the Shakespeare of the Sonnets as speeches numbered 6 
to 10 are of the Shakespeare of the plays. In 1601, eight 
years before they were printed, and three years afttr 
Meres had mentioned Shakespeare's ' sugared sonnets 
among his private friends,' his private friend Jonson 
may well write of him and them : 

No. 1. 'Now he is come out of Campania, 

I doubt not he hath finished all his ^neids, 
Which, like another soul, I long to enjoy.* 

No. 3. * Say then, loved Horace, thy true thought of Virgil.* 

No. 4. ' I judge him of a rectified spirit. 
By many revolutions of discourse 
(In his bright reason's influence) refined 
From all the tartarous moods of common men; 
Bearing the nature and similitude 
Of a right heavenly body; most severe 
In fashion and collection of himself; 
And then as clear, and confident, as Jove.* 

No. 5. * And yet so chaste and tender is his ear. 
In suffering any syllable to pass. 
That he thinks may become the honoured name 
Of issue to his so-examined self. 
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That all the lasting fruits of his full merit, 
In his own poems, he doth still distaste; 
As if his mind's peace, which he strove to paint, 
Could not with fleshly pencils have her right.' 

No. 15. 'Let us now behold 

A human soul made visible in life; 
And more refulgent in a senseless paper. 
Than in the sensual compliment of kings. 
Bead, read thyself, dear Virgil; let not me 
Profane one accent with an untuned tongue.' 

Are not the words, 

« 

' That all the lasting fruits of his full merit. 
In his own poems, he doth still distaste; 
As if his mind's peace, which he strove to paint. 
Could not with fleshly pencils have her right,' 

a specific endorsement of our theory? Do they not mean 
that in showing his state of mind Shakespeare made it 
evident that he could not have perfect peace of mind 
unless he should become able to set forth Beauty and 
Truth for its own sake — without lust of Fame? 

Even the translation (No. 22) from the real ^Eneid 
read by the Virgil of the play is significant; for though 
the picture of Fame there given serves Jonson's purpose 
of characterizing his opponents' reports of him as lying 
scandal, it is also apt as a reading by Virgil (Shake- 
speare) of his iEneids (Sonnets) ; for Shakespeare, in the 
sonnets of the second group, is vituperating * Fame.' 

The relations of Horace and Virgil figure the relations 
of Jonson and Shakespeare. There can be no doubt that 
even in his own day Jonson was suspected by some of 
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jealousy of Shakespeare. Shakespeare being the foremost 
dramatist and Jonson almost as unquestionably second, 
would be of itself sufficient ground to some for such 
suspicion. But there was some little excuse for it in his 
criticism of Shakespeare. He tells us in his * Timber ' 
that such criticism had been thought 'malevolent': — *I 
remember the players have often mentioned it as an 
honour to Shakespeare, that in his writing (whatsoever 
he penned) he never blotted out a line. My answer hath 
been " Would he had blotted a thousand," which they 
thought a malevolent speech. I had not told, posterity 
this but for their ignorance who chose that circumstance 
to commend their friend by wherein he most faulted; 
and to justify mine own candour, for I loved the man 
and do honour his memory (on this side idolatry) as much 
as any.' In all probability he had also, before the date 
of the ' Poetaster,' criticised Shakespeare's dramatic 
methods, highly calculated as these were to upset such a 
stickler for the observance of the classical canons as 
Jonson was. But such criticism was perfectly legitimate, 
and quite consistent with much admiration; and while 
he was quarrelling with other dramatists, who charged 
him with 'self-love, arrogance, impudence, &c.,' wjts just 
the time for him to say to his contemporaries what in the 
above words from his ' Timber ' he said afterwards to 
posterity. He first causes himself (Horace) to be charged 
with being * likeliest to envy or to detract ' Virgil 
(Shakespeare). That charge, he says, is false: — 

*For what I know is due 1*11 give to all. 
He that detracts or envies virtuous merit, 
Is still the covetous and the ignorant spirit;' 
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and then^ incidentally giving a hit at Dekker and 
Marston by pointing to Shakespeare — who had taken no 
part in the quarrel — as one 

'In his bright reason's influence refined 
From all the tartarous moods of common men/ 

he gives a complete statement of his view of the man and 
his work. 

The value of the passage does not end even here. This 
Virgil scene probably embodies the true interpretation 
of Meres' reference in 1598 to Shakespeare's ' sugared 
sonnets among his private friends.' They were probably 
only among his private friends in the sense that they 
were occasionally read to those friends by Shakespeare 
himself, who alone (both the writer and a practiced 
reciter) could do them justice. That would account for 
the fact that, though they were begun in 1594 and were 
not published until 1609, the hungry wolves of pirate- 
publishers only succeeded in securing two, and those in 
such a garbled form as would result from their having 
been carried in the memory. When Shakespeare wrote 
in Sonnet 48: — 

'How careful was I, when I took my way, 
Elach trifle under truest bars to thrust, 
That to my use it might unused stay 
From hands of falsehood, in sure wards of trust,' 

we cannot but believe that he was thinking of his papers. 
Is not Shakespeare's novel use of the sonnet collection 
eminently characteristic? Was not something very 
different from mere empty imitation to be expected of 
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him ? While for him to emptily imitate, and for him to 
prostitute his genius, would be contrary to all we know 
of his character, that he should fall in with a vogue such 
as that of the sonnet and turn it and the prevailing 
conceits to a nobler use, is exactly in keeping both with 
his character and with his practice: to thus fall in with 
fashion and transmute borrowed material was his 
constant occupation, and he was but following his 
strongest instinct when, purposely preserving largely the 
appearance of a sonnet collection, he imposed on his 
sonnets a dramatic unity. 

And not ill would a collection of sonnets suit his 
purpose — ^to show the moods of mind of one divided 
between Love of Beauty and Love of Fame. For note 
the many conceits relating to Love and Beauty that were 
ready to his hand: note the great freedom such a 
collection would be allowed in accordance with established 
practice — ^to finish a subject in one sonnet or carry it 
through a sequence; to address various persons or ideas 
in any order ; to return to a subject and treat it in 
different mood; to apply great praise and great blame 
without being singular ; — and note, besides, the advantage 
of being able to veil under the current conceits the very 
private matters he wished to express — but to express for 
a later time. 

None of the many instances in which Shakespeare u)^d 
a plot of another author and turned it to account a 
hundred fold can GfumpAxe with the example of the 
exercise of this facnl^ presented in the Sonnets, ^la^e 
is no instance in w^%h he pvQiJied ^ unvalued ore ' 4i|||jbt) 
' pure gold ' so triunijpMSit' ^thing more in keepii|g: 
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with his genius than that his never-sleeping dramatic 
instinct should see this opportunity and seize upon it. 

Our conception of the meaning of "Shakespeare's 
Sonnets renders easy the identification of the rival poet; 
and in connection with this, light is thrown on the 
question of the date of writing. From evidence in the 
Sonnets themselves we are able to get a more definite idea 
of the date of writing than we get from Meres* mention in 
1598 of Shakespeare's 'sugared sonnets among his private 
friends,' and from the appearance of Nos. 138 and 14:4 
next year in that piratical miscellany the so-called 
' Passionate Pilgrim.' ^ In several instances there is 
allusion in the Sonnets to an event we can recognise. In 
Nos. 78 — 86 Shakespeare shows himself jealous of a rival ; 
and in Nos. 80, 85, and 86 we find clues which enable us 
to identify that rival. Shakespeare in these Sonnets is 
giving a picture of his inmost self to posterity : his better 
part is Love of Beauty, and in this first group he is 
expressing his love, and praising Beauty, in every 
possible way. He says to Ideal Beauty: — 

Son. 80. ' O, how I faint when I of you do write, 

Knowing a better spirit doth use your name, 
And in the praise thereof spends all his might. 
To make me tongue-tied, speaking of your fame ! 

^ Wm there not oonnection between Meres' notice and Jaggard's publication ? 
Meam* ''Palladis Tamia. Wits Treasury," in which the notice appeared, being, in 
parti a tort of "Directory of Authors," Jaggard would be almost certain to see it ; 
an^ftocy the effect on a pirate*publisher of such words as " Shakespeare's sugared 
among his private friends " I The two sonnets which Jaggard managed to 
from the collection, he placed first ; they are from the second group, and 
['•title, " The Passionate Pilgrim," would represent his informant's idea of 
pf that group— indeed ^f the man of the Sonnets ; -his expression being 
it to that of Professor Sbwden describing the Shakespeare of the Plays, 
" tempted to passionate extremes " striving to " bring into harmony with 
facts and laws of the world his spiritual being." 
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But since your worth, wide as the ocean is, 
The humble as the proudest sail doth bear, 
My saucy bark, inferior far to his. 
On your broad main doth wilfully appear. 
Your shallowest help will hold me up afloat, 
Whilst he upon your soundless deep doth ride ; 
Or, being wrecked, I am a worthless boat. 
He of tall building and of goodly pride : 
Then if he thrive and I be cast away. 
The worst was this; my love was my decay.' 

And later he says that his rivaFs praise is given in 
Hyrwns: — 

Son. 85. ' My tongue-tied Muse in manners holds her still, 
While comments of your praise, richly compiled. 
Reserve their character with golden quill. 
And precious phrase by all the Muses filed. 
I think good thoughts whilst other write good words, 
And like unlettered clerk still cry 'Amen' 
To every Hymn that able spirit affords 
In polished form of well-refined pen. 
Hearing you praised, I say * 'Tis so, 'tis true,' 
And to the most of praise add something more ; 
But that is in my thought, whose love to you, 
Though words come hindmost, holds his rank before. 
Then others for the breath of words respect, 
Me for my dumb thoughts, speaking in effect.' 

There are also references that we must notice in 

Son. 86. * Was it the proud full sail of his great verse. 
Bound for the prize of all-too-precious you, 
That did my ripe thoughts in my brain inherse. 
Making their tomb the womb wherein they grew? 
Was it his spirit, by spirits taught to write 
Above a mortal pitch, that struck me dead? 
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No, neither he, nor his compeers by night 

Giving him aid, my verse astonished. 

He, nor that affable familiar ghost 

Which nightly gulls him with intelligence, 

As victors of my silence cannot boast; 

I was not sick of any fear from thence : 
But when your countenance filled up his line. 
Then lacked I matter; that enfeebled mine.' 

Eemembering the examples we have given from Spenser's 
Hymns to Love and to Beauty, it will be seen at once that 
the poet to whom Shakespeare refers is Spenser — ^the 
poet's poet. Not only is Spenser the only one to whom 
Shakespeare's particular references apply, but he was, of 
course, the only contemporary poet of whom Shakespeare 
could be jealous, on account of the quality of his work, 
without showing great lack of judgment. Spenser 
published the second installment of his 'Faerie Queene,' 
consisting of the fourth, fifth, and sixth books, early in 
1596; and the four Hymns, which he called respectively 
' Hymn in Honour of Love,' ' Hymn in Honour of Beauty,' 
* Hynm of Heavenly Love,' and * Hymn of Heavenly 
Beauty,' later in the same year. 

Shakespeare refers to the ' Faerie Queene ' (the concern 
of which is moral beauty) as well as to the * Hymns ' : on 
Beauty^s wide ocean of worth, his rival's work appears as 
of * proud sail,' ' tall building,' * goodly pride ' ; his, a 
' saucy bark,' a * worthless boat.' What expressions could 
be more apt when comparing such a large, comprehensive, 
nobly-planned work as the 'Faerie Queene,' which had 
already sailed onward to the sixth book, and proir 
fair to complete its voyage in the twelfth, with a coll 
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of sonnets, when sonnets were in men's minds as the 
vehicles of light fancies at the best, and were often very 
' saucy ' through combining with their littleness such a 
bold extravagance? 

But Shakespeare says (Son. 86) it was not the proud 
sail of his rival's verse in the ' Faerie Queene,' nor the 
' spirits,' * compeers by night,' or * familiar ghosts,' which 
were supposed to be the usual assistants of poets, that 
affected him ; but it was when his rival directly addressed 
and praised Beauty, in his ' Hymns,' and received his 
inspiration from Beauty, that he became 'tongue-tied,' 
* lacked matter,' and was * enfeebled.' Besides the Hymns 
to Beauty, the Hymns to Love concerned Shakespeare; 
for he was expressing his love of Ideal Beauty, as he says 
in Son. 76: — 

' O, know, sweet love, I always write of you, 
And you and love are still my argument.' 

Our conclusion is that Sonnets 78 to 86 were written 
shortly after the publication of Spenser's * Hymns.' His 
dedication of the ' Hymns ' to the Countesses of Cumber- 
land and Warwick is dated September 1, 1596, and they 
were published before the close of that year. 

No further expression of jealousy of a rival is made in 
the Sonnets, though, as we shall show, some not the last 
were written after November, 1605 ; and this non- 
continuance of Shakespeare's jealousy is in keeping with 
the fact that Spenser died in January, 1599, and without 
having published anything after the ' Hymns.' 

A number of sonnets immediately after No. 86 express 
in a subdued strain the same feeling of depression, and 
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were therefore probably written about the same time. 
He begins to fear that his inspiration will desert him; 
and in the fourth sonnet further on, No. 90, there is 
allusion to other events whose dates we can fix. 
Addressing his * inspirer,' the Spirit of Beauty, he says. 

Son. 90. * Then hate me when thou wilt ; if ever, now ; 

Now, while the world is bent my deeds to cross ; 
Join with the spite of fortune, make me bow, 
And do not drop in for an after-loss : 
Ah, do not, when my heart hath 'scaped this sorrow, 
Come in the rearward of a conquered woe; 
Give not a windy night a rainy morrow. 
To linger oat a purposed overthrow. 
If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me last, « 

When other petty griefs have done their spite, 
But in the onset come; so shall I taste 
At first the very worst of fortune's might; 
And other strains of woe, which now seem woe, 
Compared with loss of thee will not seem so.' ^ 

In this sonnet there is reference to two distinct matters. 
In the words: 

' Now, while the world is bent my deeds to cross,' 

he must refer to the world's being bent towards inter- 

' The panotuation in other editions obscures the allusions in this sonnet. There 
are very many instances in which, in modernizing the punctuation of the quarto, 
a comma has to be replaced by a semicolon or still heavier point For example : 
in the quarto, in the first line of this sonnet, besides the comma after *'ever" 
there is a comma after " wilt" and after "now" — those after the last two words 
always now replaced by semicolons. There is also a comma at the end of the 
second line, and this has been hitherto retained. We hold that it should be 
substituted by a semicolon as at the end of the first line. By retaining the comma 
in the second instance it is made to appear that the " bent of the world," which 
crossed his deeds, and the ** spite of fortune," which was a ** sorrow of the heart " 
and a " loss," were one and the same. But these two sets of expressions could not 
very weU be applied to the same matter ; and the world is spoken of as still bent 
his deeds to cross, while the spite of fortune is a sorrow that has been '* 'scaped," 
a "conquered woe." The expressions refer to two distinct matters, as is further 
proved by the use of the plural further on in the sonnet— " petty griefs " sjad 
*' strains ot woe.' 
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ist. BijlT 

I to quite ' 



fereDce with hia work as an actor and a dramatist, 
wlieii he speaks of a ' epite of fortuue,' he refers to quite ^ 
another matter, for which (unlike the other) no one was 
respODsible, but which was a pure misfortune. And as 
that ' ipite of fortune ' was a ' loea,* a ' sorrow of the 
heart,' a ' conquered woo,' it would appear to have been 
the loB« of a loved one by death, from the accutest sorrow 
of which he had had time to recover. That the poet 
habitually used the word ' woe ' in connection with the 
death of loved ones is shown by the fcdiowing sonnets : 



Son. so. ' Whan to tba aBulona of mat sUant thoafht 
I (Qiniiuiii np nmcmbiuce of tblnfi pMt, 
I Bfrh the Uok tat naaj ft thing 1 son; ht. 

Tbsn oui 1 drown ui ajfl, luiiued Co flow, 
For pnoloai friends hid In death's dit«l«a nltht. 
And wasp mtraih Ion's long dnca ancelled woe, 
And moui the eipenn of numr > nnished aight : 
Then can I grlere at grie?uioei foregone, 
And b»Tllr fmn woe to woe tell o'er 
The nd Kconnt of foie-bemoan^d moan. 
'Which I new par aa if not paid balore. 

But If the while 1 think on thee, dear friend, 
All loaua an nstDr»d and boitowb end.' 



Than jou shall hear the surly sullen bell 
Gira warning to the world that I am Oed 
From tbli Tile worid, with Tllest wonns I 
Tiaj, If yon read this line, remember not 
The band that writ It , for I la>e you so, 
That I in yoai swest Uwugbte would be i 



When 1 perhaps compounded am with clay, 
But let your love trea witli my life decay ; 




INTBODUCnON 

ae ' Temped: ' (Act v., Sc. i., U. 133—9): 




And in ' Hamlet ' (Act IV., Sc. Tii., U. 164-5) : 



Afl Shakespeare sajs in the sonnet we are considering that 
hia woe was caiued bj^ a loss, we think it evident tiiat it 
was a loss by death; and as fais only son, Haainet, a bof 
of eleven and a half years, was buried at Stratford on 
August 11, 1696, we think it is to t^ia, probably the 
greatest material loss tiiat he could suSer, that he refers. 
He is evidently writing some time, but not a great while, 
afterwards. Hts fondness for children is illustrated by 
tradition, and it is also evident in his will in the bequest 
to his eight-year-old godson and the remarkable bequest, 
considering that her mother was alive, of ' all my plate 
except my broad silver and gilt bowl ' to bis eight-year- 
old gran daughter. 

The other matter referred to — the bent of the world 
which interfered or threatened to interfere with his 
work — could have been none other than the bent towards 
Puritanism. The stage being one of the principal objects 
of the puritans' aversion they ceaselessly agitated against 
it, and their growing power to interfere with the work of 
the actor and dramatist is shown by the order which, on 
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July 28, 1697, their influence was powerful enough to 
cause the Lords of the Privy Council to issue, and which 
directs the Justices of the Peace for Middlesex, among 
other things, to ' send for the owner of the Curtayne, 
Theatre, or anie other common playhouse, and injoyne 
them by virtue hereof forthwithe to plucke downe quite 
the stages, galleries and roomes that are made for people 
to stand in, and so to deface the same that they male not 
be ymploied agayne to suche use.' ^ 

That order was the first of such orders that the Privy 
Council issued, and it appears to have been made in 
response to a petition of the same date from the Lord 
Mayor. The city authorities had previously tried to get 
such an order, but hitherto without success : in a letter to 
the Privy Council dated September 13, 1595, the Lord 
Mayor, after a catalogue of the evils resulting from the 
theatres, had concluded with a demand for &n order to 
the Justices of the Peace of Surrey and Middlesex ' for 
the present stay and finall suppressing of the said plaies 
as well at the Theator and Bankside as in all other places 
about the Cytie.' ^ Shakespeare was employed, between 
1595 and 1599, at both the Theatre and the Curtain. 

The Privy Council order was not obeyed, but it would 
doubtless cause those connected with the theatres much 
anxiety: the influence of the puritans had grown, and 
might continue to grow until it became irresistible. 

Another order of the same sort was issued by the Lords 
of the Privy Council three years later. On June 22, 1600, 
they ordered that there should be thenceforth only two 

1 Halliwell-Phillipps, Illustrations, p. 20. 

2 Halliwell-Phillipps, Illustratiims, p. 2a 
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playhouses in the city: one the Fortune, in Middlesex, 
for the Lord Admiral's men ; and the other the Globe, on 
the Surrey side, for the Lord Chamberlain's men 
(Shakespeare's company). And these two companies were 
not to play: (1) oftener than twice a week; (2) on 
Sunday ; (3) during Lent ; (4) when infectious disease was 
prevalent.^ This order also was not enforced; and 
perhaps by this time the actors were getting callous ; but 
the first of such orders must have caused them much 
anxiety, and as its date agrees perfectly with the allusion 
in the same sonnet to the order (July 28, 1597) as a 
recently-given illustration of the bent of the world and to 
his son's death (August 9 — 11, 1596) as a sorrow the first 
sharpness of which had worn off, we conclude that Sonnet 
90 was written shortly after the date of the Privy Council 
order. 

It is noticeable too, that, immediately after that line in 
Sonnet 90 alluding to the antagonism of the puritans, the 
fear of clothing evil in beauty in his work looms large in 
the Sonnets. The following are in each case the last lines 
of the sonnets named (which, it will be seen, form a 
sequence), and they summarize them. He addresses his 
' inspirer,' the Spirit of Beauty : 

Son. 92. *But what's so blessed- fair that fears no blot? 
Thou mayst be false, and yet I know it not.* 

Son. 93. * How like Eve*s apple doth thy beauty grow, 
If thy sweet virtue answer not thy show ! * 

Son. 94. 'For sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds; 
Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds.' 



1 HaUiweU-PhilUppe, OuUines, i. 807-8. 
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S<Br. 95. 'Take heed, dear Imrt, of this large privflege; 
The hardest knife fll-med doth lose his edge.' 

Son. 96. ' How many gaaers mi^itst thoa lead away. 

If thoa wooldst use the strength of all thy state ! 
Bat do not so; I love thee in sodi sort. 
As, thoa being mine, mine is thy good report.' 

The same fear is shown in Sonnets 109, 110, 111, 117, 
and 118. 

The next date we can identify is in connection with 

Son. 107. ' Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic sool 

Of the wide world dreaming on things to come. 
Can yet the lease of my true love control. 
Supposed as forfeit to a confined doom. 
The mortal moon hath her eclipse endnred, 
And the sad aogors mock their own presage; 
Inceriainties now crown themselves assured. 
And peace proclaims olives of endless age. 
Now with the drops of this most balmy time 
My love looks fresh, and Death to me subscribes. 
Since, spite of him, 1*11 live in this poor rhyme. 
While he insults o*er dull and speechless tribes : 
And thou in this shalt find thy monument, 
When tyrants' crests and tombs of brass are spent.' 

Queen Elizabeth was the 'mortal moon' — Cythera, or 
the moon, being the poets' name for her. She has died, 
and, contrary to some predictions and to many fears, her 
death has been followed without disturbance by the 
accession of James. ' This most balmy time,' notes the 
Natisfaction and hope that were universally felt. The 
NOD net must have been written very shortly after March 
24, 1603, since the 'balmy time' which inspired it so 
Moon changed to ' ' >ding. 
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Three sonnets later we are presented with the problem — 
at what date did Shakespeare cease to act ? 

Son. 110. 'Alas, 'tis true, I have gone here and there, 
And made myself a motley to the view, 
GU)red my own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear. 
Made old offences of affections new; 
Most true it is that I have looked on truth 
Askance and strangely; but, by all above. 
These blenches gave my heart another youth. 
And worse essays proved thee my best of love. 
Now all is done, have what shall have no end : 
Mine appetite I never more will grind 
On newer proof, to try an older friend, 
A god in love, to whom I am confined. 
Then give me welcome, next my heaven the best, 
Even to thy pure and most most loving breast.' 

Of course he speaks here of his occupation as actor, and 
states that he will act no more ; and this sometime between 
March 24, 1603, the date of the chief event referred to in 
Son. 107, and the publication of the Sonnets in 1609. 

Ben Jonson, in the 1616 folio edition of his works, 
mentions in the case of six of the plays in that volume 
that they were first acted by that company of which 
Shakespeare was a member ; and before each play he gives 
a list of the principal actors in it. The following list 
shows in which of the six plays Shakespeare took part : 

* Every Man in his Humour' first acted 1598, Shakespeare acted. 

* Every Man out of his Humour' „ 1599 not. 



' Sejanos ' 

* Volpone ' or * The Fox ' 
< The Alchemist' 

* Gataline his Conspiracy ' 



1603, Shakespeare acted. 
1605 not. 

1610 not. 

1611 not. 
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The lists of actors in the plays of 1603 and 1605 are 
given as follows: — 



1603. Ric. Burbadge. 
Aug. Philips. 
Wil. Sly. 
Joh. Lowin. 



Will. Shake-Speare. 
Joh. Hemings. 
Hen. Condel. 
Alex. Cooke. 



1605. Ric. Burbadge. 
Hen. Condel. 
Wil. Sly. 



Joh. Hemings. 
Joh. Lowin. 
Alex. Cooke. 



It will be seen that the two lists only differ through the 
absence from the second of the names of Shakespeare and 
Philips. The absence of Philips' name is accounted for 
by his death between May 4 and 13, 1605. Although we 
cannot conclude from the evidence of Jonson's folio that 
Shakespeare had ceased to act before Jonson's play was 
produced in 1605, yet when that evidence is considered in 
conjunction with the statement, in the third sonnet after 
that referring to the death of Elizabeth, that he would 
act no more, and with the fact that in July, 1605, he made 
the largest purchase he ever made when he gave 440/ — 
according to Mr. Sidney Lee equal to more than 3,500Z 
of the present day — for the moiety of the unexpired lease 
of the tithes of Stratford, <fec., the evidence is strong that 
the purchase of the tithes, the sale of his shares in the 
theatre (he had none at his death in 1616), and his 
retirement from acting, were simultaneous. 

Shakespeare's name occurs in the list of the company 
of nine actors to whom King James granted on May 19, 
1603, permission "^^obe in London (their 
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usual house), and in any town-hall in the provinces ; and 
he was still a member of the company on March 15, 1604, 
the date of King James' formal entry into London, — 
being named first in the list of members of the company 
who each received a grant of scarlet cloth for use as a 
cloak in the procession. He probably ceased to act 
between that date (March 15, 1604) and the purchase of 
the tithes (July, 1605). As it is certain that he continued 
to write for the theatre until 1610-1611, this agrees with 
the statement of the Rev. John Ward, vicar of Stratford 
in 1662, in his diary written in the latter year: *He 
frequented the plays all his younger time, but in his 
elder days lived at Stratford, and supplied the stage with 
two plays every year.' 

The only evidence against this theory is contained in a 
document which was written in 1635. In that year some 
of the actors in the company of which Shakespeare had 
been a member, thought that the shareholders in the 
Blackfriars theatre took more than an equitable share of 
l^e profit, and, being King's Servants, they appealed to 
the Lord Chamberlain to compel certain of the share- 
holders to sell them a number of shares at a specified rate. 
Cuthbert Burbage (Richard's brother) and Richard's 
widow and son, sent a counter petition in which they 
endeavoured to show that they ought not to be compelled 
to sell any of their shares to these ' men soe soone shott 
up.' They tell of the high price paid for the building, 
and of the great expense of converting it into a theatre, 
and continue, ' which after was leased out to one Evans 
that first sett up the boyes commonly called the Queenes 
Majesties Children of the Chappell. In processe of time. 
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the bojes growing up to bee m&a, which were Underwood, 
Field, Ostler, and were taken to strengthen the King^s 
Senrice ; and the more to strengthen the service, the boyes 
dajlj wearing out, it was considered that house would bee 
as fitt for ourselTes, and soe purchased the lease 
remaining from Erans wiUi our money, and placed men 
plajers, which were Hemings, Condall, Shakespeare, &c. 
And Richard Burbage, who for thirty-five yeeres paines, 
cost and labour, made meanes to leave his wife and 
children some estate . . . ' ^ 

The purchase of the remaining term of the lease was 
made at the end of 1609 or Uie banning of 1610, so that 
the Burbages were speaking of a transaction which had 
taken place twenty-five years before, and in which two 
of them would not have taken part. Who the actors 
were, too, mattered not the least; and that fact and the 
loose way in which they are mentioned, make it evident 
that the names were inserted rashly, and for the sake of 
effect. Moreover there is other evidence of the 
unreliability of the statements in that document. Mr. 
Fleay, discussing them in his 'Chronicle History of 
Shakespeare' (p. 63), says that among the Revels boys 
taken over in 1610 were Underwood and Ostler, ' but,' he 
continues, ' as C. Burbage also names Field, who did not 
join the King's men till 1615 or 1616, his subsequent 
Htaternent that they set up men-players, Shakespeare, 
Hemings, Condell, &c., at Blackfriars at that date, is 
not to be taken as necessarily exact. The King's men 
undoubtedly took possession of Blackfriars for their own 
performances in 1614 or 1615, after the Globe had been 

* HalliweU-PhilUppfl, OutUm 
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burned and rebuilt; but there is not a trace of them 
until then in connection with this private house except 
this ex parte statement of C. Burbage, made for a special 
purpose, in a plea which is studiously ambiguous. . . . 
There is no proof that Shakespeare ever acted at Black- 
friars/ 

Sonnet 124 marks the state of the times as distinctly as 
did Sonnet 107. But the times had changed. Sonnet 
124 was written not in a ' balmy time/ but in the time of 
Hhralled discontent' when the expectations entertained 
at l^e accession of King James had been disappointed : 

Son. 124. ' If my dear love were but the child of state, 

It might for Fortune's bastard be unfathered, 
As subject to Time's love or to Time's hate, 
Weeds among weeds, or flowers with flowers gathered. 
No, it was builded far from accident; 
It suffers not in smiling pomp, nor falls 
Under the blow of thralled discontent. 
Whereto the inviting time our fashion calls : 
It fears not policy, that heretic. 
Which works on leases of short-numbered hours. 
But all alone stands hugely politic, 
That it nor grows with heat nor drowns with showers. 
To this I witness call the fools of Time, 
Which die for goodness, who have lived for crime.' 

So soon did the sense of a ' balmy time ' come to an end, 
that in the following year (1604) Parliament was 
addressing the King on the subject of abuses ; * Let your 
Majesty be pleased to receive public information from 
your Commons in Parliament, as well of the abuses in 
the Church as in the civil state and government.' ' Your 
Majesty would be misinformed if any man should deliver 
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that the Kings of England haye any absolute power in 
themselves either to alter religion, or to make any laws 
concerning the same, otherwise than in temporal causes, 
by consent of Parliament.'^ What fashion did Shake- 
speare mean by ' our fashion ' t As regards the Qiurch, 
the purititns and the catholics formed two great fashions 
of 'thralled discontent': early in 1605, the stricter 
observance of rites and ceremonies required by the 
bishops (encouraged by the King) had forced three 
hundred of the puritan clergy from their livings. Later, 
the episcopal King and the puritan Parliament joined in 
increasing the oppression of the catholics, who in 
consequence tried to make both ' fall under the blow of 
thralled discontent' when they plotted to blow up the 
Houses of Parliament at the re-opening by the King, 
November 5, 1605. What were Shakespeare's religious 
opinions we shall not discuss further than to say that the 
evidence is very conflicting, and that to us as to J. R. 
Green ' it is impossible to discover whether his faith, if 
faith there were, was Catholic or Protestant. It is hard, 
indeed, to say whether he had any religious belief or no.' ^ 
* Our fashion ' probably meant the fashion of the people 
in general, opposed to an oppressive and would-be- 
absolute King. But the time referred to is unmistakably 
that after the accession of James ; and the gunpowder plot 
in such a remarkable instance of a plot to strike a ' blow 
of thralled discontent,' and the object of the conspirators 
wa«, as far as was seen, so much more to strike a blow 
than to bring about a rising or revolution, being in that 

» Green's Short Hittory, p. 482. 
2 Short HiMtory, p. 436L 
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exceptional, that in all probability the gunpowder plot 
supplied Shakespeare with his figure — ^the sonnet being 
written after November 5, 1605, but at what point 
between that date and the publication of the Sonnets in 
1609 we have no means of judging.^ 

The Sonnets form two main groups: the first of one 
hundred and twenty-six (1 — 126), and the other of 
twenty-eight (127 — 154). The poet is careful to mark 
the close of the first group by a poem of twelve lines 
rhyming in couplets, as against the fourteen lines of the 
otiiers (except one) of the group, in the regulation scheme 
of rhyme of the English sonnet ; it summarizes the poet's 
idea of the relations of Love, Beauty, and the World. 
As a close to the second group are two sonnets that 
summarize it. 

In the first group there are three sonnets (40, 41, 42) 
that link it to the second by referring to his other love 
and showing a relation between the two; and in the 
second group there are three sonnets (133, 134, 144) that 
link it in the same way to the first. 

The two groups being devoted respectively to the 
figuring of his better and worse parts, his Love of Beauty 
and his Lust of Fame, he would naturally write from the 
first sonnets for each group ; and so it comes that No. 107, 
one of the first group, was written, as we have seen, after 
March 24, 1603; No. 110 between March, 1604, and July, 

> In Gresham'8 letter to Lord Monteagle warning him to absent himself from 
parliament, which letter probably caused the discovery of the plot, is the sentence : 
" For though there be no appearance of any stir, yet, I say, they wiU receive a 
terriUe blow this parliament, and yet they shall not see who hurts them."— iHume), 

The gunpowder plot made a great sensation at Stratford, near which place some 
of the chief conspirators lived. Bookwood lived in the town itself. (See Lee, 
Stra^ord-on-Avon to the death of Shahetpeare, p. 272.) 
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1605; and No. 124, almost the last of the first group, 
later still; whereas Nos. 138 and 144, being Nos. 12 and 
18 in the seccNid group, were among the earliest written, 
and were known in 1599. 

As the ' Will ' sonnets, Nos. 135 and 136, are respectively 
Nos. 9 and 10 of the second group, they also would be 
among the earliest written ; and their matter and manner 
are seen to be quite in keeping with this idea. It would 
also be natural for Shakespeare to write No. 144 very 
early, giving as it does the complete plot of the drama. 
Sonnets 40, 41, and 42, showing a relationship between 
his ' friend ' and his ' mistress,' exactly correspond to 
Sonnets 133, 134, and 144, respectively Nos. 7, 8, and 18 
of the second group; and this also is evidence that the 
two groups were written side by side. 

The existence of the two groups, of the opening 
sequence of the first and the closing summary to each, as 
well as the direct development of the relationship of the 
poet to his subject (especially noticeable in the second 
group) and the many sequences throughout, satisfy us 
that the Sonnets are printed in the order intended by the 
writer ; and as those sonnets whose dates can be identified 
are printed in order of date (considering each group 
separately), it is probable that the whole of each group 
are printed in the order in which they were written. 

The completeness, and the correctness of structure of 
the collection, show that the Sonnets were not obtained by 
a pirate-publisher among Shakespeare's private friends, 
but that they were put into the hands of the publisher by 
the author, and published at his request. A contemporary 
whose opinion on this point is entitled to much respect, 
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certainly considered that Shakespeare had authorized the 
publication. Drummond of Hawthornden wrote: 'The 
Authors I have seen on the Subject of Love, are the Earl 
of Surrey, Sir Thomas Wyat (whom, because of their 
Antiquity, I will not match with our better Times), 
Sidney, Daniel, Drayton and Spenser. . . . The last we 
have are Sir William Alexander and Shakespeare, who 
have lately published their Works. Constable saith some 
have written excellently, and Murray with others, I 
know, hath done well, if they could be brought to publish 
their Works: But of Secrets who can soundly judgef^ 
Every word of Drummond's that follows on the subject, as 
well as those we have given, shows that he was speaking 
of sonnets, and that he referred to Shakespeare's Sonnets 
is made doubly sure by a reference to dates. As Shake- 
speare is referred to as a living writer, Drummond wrote 
before April 23, 1616 ; and if he referred to Shakespeare's 
Sonnets he wrote after May 20, 1609 — the date they were 
registered. The mention of Alexander's title confirms the 
reference to the Sonnets. The Dictionary of National 
Biography says : * Alexander must have been knighted in 
1609 ; for whilst in 1608 he is simply " gent," on the 25th 
of May, 1609, he is described as Sir William Alexander.' 
Alexander's sonnet collection, 'Aurora,' was first published 
in 1604; Drummond, writing about 1609, might well 
speak of Alexander's as well as of Shakespeare's as ' lately 
published,' since the dates of publication of the others' he 
had seen were, in the order he names them, 1557, 1557, 
1591, 1592, 1594, and 1595. 
The publisher of the Sonnets was Thomas Thorpe. He 

» Drummond's Works, fol. 17U, p. 226. 
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had taken up the freedom of the Stationers' Companj, 
which qualified him to print and publish on his own 
account, in 1594, at the close of his apprenticeship. He, 
however, made no use of his privilege until 1600; but 
between that year and 1624 (when his business ceased) 
twenty-nine volumes were published by him — ^most of 
them before 1614. Besides the dedication of the Sonnets, 
only four dedications by him are known. The earliest 
is dated 1600, and is that of Marlowe's translation of the 
first book of Lucan, the unpublished manuscript of which 
came into Thorpe's hands. It is addressed to Edward 
Blount, who was evidently a familiar friend, and probably 
then, like himself, a stationer's assistant. It is simply a 
long humourous instruction to Blount how to behave in 
the, to him, novel position of a patron of letters. 

The three other dedications are of interest as bearing 
on the question of Thorpe's responsibility for the dedica- 
tion of the Sonnets, and we give them so that they may be 
compared with that dedication. 

Two occur in 1610, prefixed to translations by John 
Healey, who had gone abroad shortly before. One of 
them is that of 'St. Augustine, of the Citie of Grod : 
With the learned comments of Jo. Lod. Vives,' and is as 
follows : — 

' To the honorablest patron of muses and good mindes, Lord 
William Earle of Pembroke, Knight of the Honourable Order 
&c. 

'Bight gracious and grace full Lord, your late imaginary, but 
now actual! Travailer, then to most-conceited Viraginia, now 
to almost-concealed Virginia; then a light, but not lewde, now 
a sage and allowed translator; then of a scarce knowne novice, 
now a famous Fa^^ ^ Country scarse on 
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earth, now of a desired Citie sure in heaven; then of Utopia, 
now of Eutopia; not as by testament, but as a testimonie of 
gratitude, observance, and hearts-honour to your Honor, 
bequeathed at hence-parting (thereby scarse perfecting) this his 
translation at the imprinting to your Lordships protecting. He, 
that against detraction beyond expectation, then found your 
sweete patronage in a matter of small moment, without distrust 
or disturbance in this worke of more worth, more weight, as he 
approoved his more abilitie, so would not but expect your 
Honours more acceptance. 

'Though these be Church-men, and this a Church-matter, he 
unapt, or unworthy to holde trafique with either; yet heere 
Saint Augustine, and his Commenter Vives, most favour of the 
secular; and the one accordingly to Marcellinus, the other to 
our King Henry, directed their dedications; and as translators 
are onely tyed, to have, and give, true understanding : so are 
they freer than the authors to sute them-selves a Patrone. 
Which as to Scipio, the staffe and stay, the type and top of 
that Cornelian stemme, in qucmif vt plura genera in vnain 
arhorem, videtur insita multorum illuminata sapientia, your 
poore Pacuvius, Terence, or Ennius, (or what you list, so he 
be yours) thought most convenient to consecrate. Wherefore 
his legacie laide at your Honours feete, is rather here delivered 
to your Honours humbly thrise-kissed hands by his poore 
delegate. 

Your Lordships true-devoted, 
Th. Th.' 

Thorpe's other dedication of 1610 was of Healey's 

translation of ' Epictetus his Manuall. And Cebes his 

Table':— 

*To a true favorer of forward spirits, Maister John Florio.* 

'Sir, as distressed Sostrastus spake to more fortunate Areius, 

to make him his mediator to Augustus The learned love the 

learned, if they be rightly learned: So this your poore friend 

though he have found much of you, yet doth still follow you 
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for as much more : that as his Mecsenas you would write to 
Augustus, Bee as mxndefvU of Horace as you would bee of my 
selfe : For his apprentises essay you procured (God thanke you) 
an impregnable protection : He now prayes the same Patron 
most worthy of all praise) for his journey-mans Maister-peece : 
yet as Horace to Vinnius for his verses to Augustus, Ne studio 
nostri pecces. — And though the land bee the Lords wherein hee 
most laboured; yet see a hand full of fruites is falne to your 
share, who first shewed his workmanship. This Manuall of 
Epictetus, though not Saint Augustines Enchiridion, now by 
hap is the hand, or rather the hand-maide of a greater body of 
Saint Augustines : and hath beene held by some the hand to 
Phylosophy, the instrument of instruments : as Nature, greatest 
in the least : as Homers Ilias in a nutshell : in lesse compasse 
more cunning : In all languages, ages, by all persons high 
prized, imbraced, yea imbosomed. It filles not the hand with 
leaves, but files ye head with lessons : nor would bee held in 
hand, but had by hart to boote. He is more senceles then a 
stocke, that hath no good sence of this Stoick. For the trans- 
lation and translator, to whome better recourse, then one so 
travaird in translation ; both patterne and patron of translators. 
Artificers best judge of arts. Wise they must bee that judge 
the wise. But a short booke would have no long Epistle, more 
than a small Towne a great gate. Wherefore as hee desired, 
I have done : Who rest, 

Yours in true harted love. 
Th. Th.' 

In 1616 Tliorpe published a second edition of Healey's 
translation of Epictetus, and dedicated the book this 
time to the Earl of Pembroke: — 

' To the Right Honorable, William Earle of Pembroke, Lord 
('hamberlaine to His Majestie, one of his most honorable Privie 
(yOiHisell, and Knight of the most noble order of the Garter &c. 

• Right Honorable. — It may worthily seeme strange unto your 
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Lordship, out of what frenzy one of my meanenesse hath 
presumed to commit this Sacriledge, in the straightnesse of your 
Lordship's leisure, to present a peece, for matter and model so 
unworthy, and in this scribling age, wherein great persons are 
so pestered dayly with Dedications. All I can alledge in 
extenuation of so many incongruities, is the bequest of a 
deceased Man; who (in his life time) having offered some 
translations of his unto your Lordship, ever wisht if these 
ensuing were published, they might onely bee addressed unto 
your Lordship, as the last Testimony of his dutifull affection, 
(to use his own termes) The true and reall upholder of Learned 
endeavors. This therefore beeing left unto mee, as a Legacie 
unto your Lordship : pardon my presumption, great Lord, from 
so meane a man to so great a person) I could not without 
some impiety present it to any other; such a sad priviledge 
have the bequests of the dead, and so obligatory they are, more 
than the requests of the living. In the hope of this honourable 
pardon and acceptance I will ever rest 

Your lordships humble devoted, 
T. Th.*^ 

We submit that a comparison of the foregoing dedications 
with that of the Sonnets (p, 170) supports the opinion 
that the publication of the Sonnets was not piratical. It 
must be remembered that in 1609 (all but three of his 
plays having been written) Shakespeare was at the height 
of his fame. More than ten years earlier, Meres, in a 
summary notice of many of the writers of the time, had 
said of him that he was ' the most excellent in both kinds 
for the stage ' ; that * the sweete wittie soule of Ovid lives 
in mellifluous and hony-tongued Shakespeare, witnes his 
Verms and Adonis, his Lucrece, his sugred Sonnets among 
his private friends ' ; that ' the Muses would speake with 

» In the original, the body of the dedication is in italics, and the words we have 
printed in italics are in large ordinary type. 
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Shakespeare's fine filed phrase, if they would speake 
English.'^ And in the same year as, but a few months 
earlier than, the publication of the Sonnets, the pirate- 
publishers of ' Troilus and Cressida ' had said of him, 
with much other praise, * So much and so savored salt of 
witte is in his Commedies, that they seeme (for their 
height of pleasure) to be borne in that sea that brought 
forth Venus. ... And beleeve this, that when hee is 
gone, and his Commedies out of sale, you will scramble 
for them, and set up a new English inquisition. Take 
this for a warning.' Now if Thorpe, who was peculiarly 
addicted to commenting on the book he was issuing, had 
in 1609 procured such a considerable hitherto-unpublished 
work by Shakespeare, and had had a free hand, would it 
not have been heralded by a fantastic, long-winded 
trumpet-blast that would have rent the air? We have 
seen that the fact of a publication being unauthorized by 
the writer would not have caused the publisher to restrain 
himself. Indeed, the pirate-publishers of 'Troilus and 
Cressida ' even boasted that it was published in defiance 
of the ' grand possessors,' the players. So far however 
is Thorpe's dedication from being specially laudatory, 
that it is much less so than usual; and while being in 
marked contrast to his style, is, in its shortness, 
simplicity, and quietness, exactly in keeping with the 
unassuming character of Shakespeare. By this we do not 
mean that Shakespeare wrote it ; but that he controlled it. 
The circumstances we imagine to have been these: 
Shakespeare intended the Sonnets for publication, but as 
they were meant for a later time and dealt with such 

* Palladis Tamia, 1598. 
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private matters, he (ordinarily shrinking from notice) 
wished them to be launched as quietly as possible; in 
handing them to Thorpe he would express this wish, and 
Thorpe would in consequence submit to him the dedicatory 
salutation he proposed to attach to them, which may very 
well have been edited by Shakespeare and made by him 
to take a form in keeping with his purpose. 

The dedication to Pembroke in 1616 may be held to 
offer evidence that Thorpe's dedication of the Sonnets was 
controlled by Shakespeare. Thorpe is there explaining 
to Pembroke how he came to write the dedication to him, 
and the reason he gives is that such was the author's 
wish. We believe that he modified his dedication of the 
Sonnets in accordance with the author's wish; and it is 
possible that when he was afterwards writing his 
dedication to Pembroke he had the dedication of the 
Sonnets in mind; for he speaks of 'these ensuing,' and 
compares the 'bequests of the dead' with the 'requests 
of the living,' In the dedication of the Sonnets he had 
spoken of ' these ensuing,' and spoken of them, we 
maintain, in accordance with the ' requests of the living,' 
The dedication to Pembroke was written in 1616, and if 
after April 23rd of that year Shakespeare's death shortly 
before would have made it still more natural for Thorpe 
to have the dedication of the Sonnets in mind. 

What is known of Thorpe is told by Mr. Sidney Lee in 
his ' Life of Shakespeare.' Unlike all others who served 
an apprenticeship to the trade of stationer and remained 
connected with it, Thorpe occupied a shop and had his 
own printing press for a few months only (during 1608), 
and during the rest of his career, from the time of his 
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independent appearance, his occupation was that of 
' procurer ' only. Mr. Lee deduces from this that Thorpe 
failed as a printer and publisher, and filled the rdle of 
procurer of necessity. It seems to us however that Thorpe 
is more correctly described as the prince of procurers 
than as a failure as a printer and publisher: that he 
specialized as a procurer because that occupation was 
more congenial. Such a man as from his dedications he 
is seen to be, would not be shut up in a shop while he 
could make a living (even though only a poorer one) as a 
middleman by mixing with printers, scriveners, players, 
and writers. Mr. Lee admits that he was possessed of a 
literary sense, recognised a good manuscript when he 
saw one, knew something of Latin, and published, besides 
Shakespeare's Sonnets, not a few volumes of genuine 
literary value.^ He was the chief middleman of the time, 
and just the man into whose hands Shakespeare would be 
likely to place his Sonnets for publication. Shakespeare 
simply wished to give them to the world; and Thorpe's 
description of himself in the dedication as the ' well- 
wishing adventurer in setting forth,' contrasts him with 
the writer, who had placed the Sonnets in his hands for 
publication and had then finished with them, leaving to 
him the profit or loss. 

The meaning of the word ' begetter ' in Thorpe's 
dedication has been the subject of much controversy. 
Apart from his use of it, the word denotes the * causer ' 
as distinguished from the * bearer,' and this, we believe, 
was the meaning attached to it by Thorpe; for on reading 

* Among his publication 3 are three worlcB of Chapman's and four of Ben 
Jonson's. 
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the Sonnets there will be noticed above all else, the sense 
in the writer of immense incitation ; he addresses some- 
thing that causes in him great depths of passionate love 
or hatred, of which his verse is the outcome; and this 
influence, inciter, or inspirer, is, in the strictest sense, 
the begetter of his verse. Moreover, in the Sonnets 
themselves there is mention of a 'begetter' and ' inspirer.' 
Shakespeare says to the object he addressed that his verse 
was the outcome of his ' influence ' and was ' born of 
thee': — 

r 

Son. 78. ' So oft hay«^ I invoked thee for my Muse, 

And foi;^d such fair assistance in my verse, / 
As every alien pen hath got my use, 
And under thee their poesy disperse. 
Thine eyes, that taught the dumb on high to sing, 
And heavy ignorance aloft to fly. 
Have added feathers to the learned's wing, . 
And given grace a double majesty. 
Yet be most proud of that which I compile, 
Whose influence is thine, and bom of thee : 
In others* works thou dost but mend the style, 
And arts with thy sweet graces graced be; 
But thou art all my art, and dost advance 
As high as learning my rude ignorance.' 

So also Samuel Daniel, in 1615, in a dedication to Anne 
of Denmark^ : — 

' Here, what your sacred influence begat, 
(Most loved and most respected Majesty) 
With humble heart and hand I consecrate 
Unto the glory of your memory.* 

' 13iyvMfM Trium's^i 1615. 
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In Thorpe's dedication the word ' begetter ' means 
' inspirer.' And the word * only ' is necessary, since on 
the face of the Sonnets there are two inspirers — a man 
and a woman. But, as we have seen, these merely figure 
Beauty and Fame, the loves of which are the two parts of 
the poet's self ; so that the writer himself, or Mr. Will 
Himself, or Mr. W. H., was the only inspirer — ^the 
expression 'Mr. W. H.' probably suggesting itself to 
Shakespeare owing to his having mentioned his name as 
' Will ' in Sonnet 136 and having played upon it in that 
and the preceding sonnet. The adoption of this conceit 
explains the italicizing of the word in those sonnets — it 
being then done both to cause his christian name apart 
from the other to reverberate more in the memory and to 
afford confirmation of this interpretation. Shakespeare 
being commonly addressed by his intimate friends as 
' Will,' neither the conceit of the two sonnets nor that of 
the dedication was so far-fetched as, otherwise, both the 
one and the other would have been. In Shakespeare's 
lifetime (about 1611) we have John Davies of Hereford 
writing! — 



* Some say (good Will) , which I, in sport, do sing, 
Had'st thou not plaid some Kingly parts in sport. 
Thou hadst bin a companion for a King^ 
And beene a King among the meaner sort.* 



And Thomas Heywood (who in 1612 had recorded Shake- 
speare's annoyance at Jaggard's attribution to him of 

> S&mrge qfFoUy, Epigxam 169, p. 76. 
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the 'Passionate Pilgrim') wrote in 1635, in noting the 
familiar names of contemporary poets: 

'Mellifluous Shakespeare, whose inchanting Quill 
Commanded Mirth or Passion, was but Will.* ^ 

A dedicatory salutation four years subsequent to that 
of the Sonnets (George Wither's, to his ' Abuses Stript 
and Whipt : or Satyricall Essayes '), which runs : 

'To him-selfe, G. W. wisheth all Happinesse/ 

has been held to have been aimed at the dedication of 
Shakespeare's Sonnets merely because of the wish of ' all 
happiness ' and the use of initials. Mr. Sidney Lee says 
of that suggestion, * fifty recently published volumes 
would have supplied him with similar hints.' But the 
likelihood that he aimed at the dedication of Shakespeare's 
Sonnets — engaged as he was in stripping and whipping 
abuses — ^becomes infinitely greater when it is recognised 
that Shakespeare himself is the sole subject of his Sonnets, 
and that * Mr. W. H.,' whom Thorpe wished all happiness 
in the dedication over which Shakespeare exercised some 
control was Mr, Will Himself.^ In the 'Epistle 
Dedicator ie,' which follows his salutation, Wither pro- 
fesses to tell why he dedicated his book to himself, but 

' The Hierarchie of the Blessed Angells, p. 206L 

' It was suggested by Barnstorff in 1860 (ScMUaael zu Shakespeare's Sonetten) that 
" Mr. W. H." probably meant Mr. William Himself, the idea arising simply from 
his belief that the Sonnets were concerned only with Shakesi)eare's self. He 
adduced no specific evidence in saiq[)ort of the idea. Whatever is common to his 
views and oar own is entitled to whatever consideration may be dae to concaning 
opinions on account of their having been arrived at entirely independently. 
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that his salutation is really a satirical shot Mr. Sidney 
Lee does not question.^ 

The style in which the dedication of the Sonnets is 
printed is significant; for it is apparent, from the way in 
which the words are arranged and from each letter being 
a capital and each word being followed by a full point, 
that it was intended to imitate an inscription on a 
memorial tablet, and so be in harmony with the leading 
idea of the Sonnets, t.c, in harmony with poems which 
were written in view of the writer's death so that 
posterity might know what manner of man he was. 

Before we examine Shakespeare's poem the ' Phoenix and 
Turtle,' which we shall show to have a connection with 
the Sonnets of the very highest importance, we invite the 
reader to test our theory against the Sonnets themselves. 
To many we have prefixed a short note; but we also ask 
the reader to bear in mind the following : 

The first group shows the poet in relation to Beauty; 
the second, in relation to Fame. The second group calls 
for no remark beyond those we have prefixed to each 
sonnet. The first group is less simple : the first seventeen 

* Wither's dedicatory epistle and his address to the reader are of much interest 
in view of our interpretation of Shakespeare's Sonnets. In the address, for example, 
he writes : " Some no doubt will mistake my plainenes, in that I have so bluntly 
spoken what I have observed, without any Foeticall additions or fained Allegories : 
I am sorry I have not pleased them therein, but should have bin more sory if I 
had displeased my selfe in doing otherwise ; for I know if I had wrapt up my 
meaning in darke riddles, I should have been more applauded, and lesse under- 
stood, which I nothing desire, 

I neither feare nor shame to speake the Truth ; and therefore have nakedly 
thrust it foorth without a covering. For to what end were it, if I (as some do) had 
appareld my minde in darke Parables, that few or none might have understood 
me? I should doe better to be silent ; but if that writing bee more in request, I 
may hereafter be obscure enough. " 
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sonnets show that the poet felt it to be his duty to picture 
himself, and in the rest of the sonnets of the group he is 
doing so. Most of the sonnets of the group are ad4ressed 
to the Spirit of Beauty, but some are addressed to the 
Reader or Posterity, to Himself, to his Muse, to Time; 
and they are addressed just as mood dictated. This is 
perfectly in keeping with the established practice: as 
Mr. Sidney Lee says, ' The typical collection of Elizabethan 
sonnets was a mosaic of plagiarisms, a medley of 
imitative studies.' ^ Their writers were, for the most 
part, trying their hands at the conceits they found in 
Greek, Latin, Italian, and French authors. Thus, Thomas 
Watson, in his ' Passionate Century of Love ' (1582), 
prefaces each sonnet with a statement of its origin, e.g. — 
' In the first stafife of this passion the Authour imitateth 
Petrarch ' ; * in the first six verses of this Passion, the 
Author hath imitated perfectly sixe verses of an Ode of 
Sonsard.' And we may here note that, besides giving 
the reference to his original, he refers in each prose 
preface to the purpose of the sonnet; e.g., 'the Author 
talketh with his owne heart, beeing nowe through the 
comimandement and force of love separated from his 
bodie miraculouslie.' Sometimes the sonnet needs little 
or no explanation, and he says, ' The conveyance of his 
invention is plaine and pleasant enough of it selfe,* and 
therefore needeth the lesse annotation before it'; or, 
' There needeth no annotation at all before this Passion, 
it is of it selfe so plaine, and easily convayed.' 

Giles Fletcher (1593) also admits the imitative nature 
of his collection. His title page runs : ' Licia, or Poemes 

* Life of Shakespeare, pp. 100-1. 
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of Love, in honour of the admirable and singular vertues 
of his Lady, to the imitation of the best Latin Poets, and 
others ' ; and he shows the typical sonnet publication to be 
an imitative medley when he speaks of English writers 
thinking themselves barbarous ' unlesse they have 
borrowed from Italie, Spaine, and France, their best and 
choicest conceites/ As to his * Licia,' he says, ' If thou 
muse what my Licia is, take her to be some Diana, at the 
least chaste; or some Minerva; no Venus — fairer farre; 
it may be she is Learning's image, or some heavenlie 
woonder, which the precisest may not mislike: perhaps 
under that name I have shadowed Discipline; it may be, 
I meane that kinde courtesie which I found at the 
Patronesse of these Poems; it may bee some CoUedge; it 
may bee my conceit, and portende nothing: whatsoever 
it be, if thou like it, take it/ 

In Drayton's collection (1594), which he named ' Ideas 
Mirrour,' some sonnets are addressed {e.g,, ' To the 
Soule,' ' To the Phoenix,' ' To Time,' ' To Fantasie,' ' To 
Wonder ') and others not ; and those addressed are dis- 
persed among the rest. And the main purpose of the two 
sonnets ' to the reader,' which he prefixed to the 
collection, was to admit that it was a medley and to 
justify its being so. In the first of those sonnets he 
writes : 



*My verse is the true image of my mind, 
Ever in motion, still desiring change; 
To choice of all variety inclined, 
And in all humours sportively I range; 
My active Muse is of the world's right strain, 
That cannot long one fashion entertain.' 
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And in. the other : 



* My wanton verse n'er keeps one certain stay ; 
But now at hand, then seeks invention far, 
And with each little motion runs astray, 
Wild, madding, jocund, and irregular.' 

In addressing in one sonnet the Spirit of Beauty, in 
another Posterity, in another Himself, &c., Shakespeare 
was but taking advantage of the fact that the typical 
sonnet publication was a medley. A sonnet publication, 
in this, well suited his purpose, for of his picture in the 
Sonnets he might have said what Montaigne said of his in 
his ' Essays ' : ' Now, though the features of my picture 
alter and change, 'tis not, however, unlike. ... I take 
it as it is at the instant I consider it ; I do not paint its 
being, I paint its passage; not a passage from one age to 
another, or, as the people say, from seven to seven years, 
but from day to day, from minute to minute. I must 
accommodate my history to the hour: I may presently 
change, not only by fortune, but also by intention. 'Tis 
a counterpart of various and changeable accidents, and of 
irresolute imaginations, and, as it falls out, sometimes 
contrary: whether it be that I am then another self, or 
that I take subjects by other circumstances and considera- 
tions : so it is, that I may peradventure contradict myself, 
but, as Demades said, I never contradict the truth.' ^ 

It must also be ^borne in mind that Shakespeare 
considered, in accordance with the Platonic idea, that 
the Spirit of Beauty had its seat in the mind. This idea 

> Cotton's trans., ed. W. C. Hailitt, Book iii. oh*p. ii. 
H 
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we have seen expressed in Spenser's 'Hymns' (p. 11), in 
his Sonnet 88 (p. 20)^ and in the speech of Bembo 
(p. 17); and it is this that causes Shakespeare, in the 
Sonnets, to speak so often of the Spirit of Beauty as 
part — ^the better part — of himself. 

As to the annotations we have prefixed to the Sonnets, 
making plain and pleasant the ' conveyance of his 
invention,' it must be remembered that they result from 
the point of view, in the application of our theory, of but 
a single mind. While we believe that our annotations 
afford, as they stand, overwhelming presumption of the 
truth of our general idea, we look forward to others' 
suggestion of better interpretations of some sonnets in 
conformity with that idea. 



THE 'PHOENIX AND TURTLE.' 

Shakespeare's poem known as the * Phoenix and Turtle ' 
was published in 1601, and was doubtless written within 
a short time of publication. It is one of several short 
compositions appended to Robert Chester's * Love's 
Martyr,' of which poem, and of the appended compositions 
other than Shakespeare's, we first give some account. 

The full title of the book runs : — 

Loves Martyr 

or 

Rosalins Complaint. 

Allegorically shadowing the truth of Love in the constant 
Fate of the Phoenix and Turtle. A poeme interlaced 
with much varietie and raritie now first translated out of 
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the venerable Italian Torquato Caeliano, by Robert 
Chester. With the true legend of the famous King 
Arthur, the last of the nine Worthies, being the first 
Essay of a new Brytish Poet: collected out of diverse 
Authenticall Records. 

To these are added some new compositions, of severall 
moderne Writers whose names are subscribed to their 
several Workes, upon the first subject: viz., the Phcenix 
and Turtle. 

1601. 

Dr. Grosart, who in 1878 reprinted the book in his 
' Occasional Issues ' and edited it also for the New Shake- 
speare Society, identified Robert Chester of * Love's 
Martyr ' with a Robert Chester, afterwards Sir Robert 
Chester, of Royston, Herts. He was knighted by King 
James on July 23, 1603, and in 1601 was in his thirty- 
fifth year. No other composition by Robert Chester is 
known. 

As to ' Torquato Ceeliano,' Dr. Grosart noted, in his 
introduction to the reprint, a book in Italian published 
at Bergamo in 1587, a collection of rhymes of diverse 
poets, of which, pages 95 — 148 were selections from Livio 
Caeliano, and pages 149 — 81 selections from Torquato 
Tasso. Whether Chester's combination of the christian 
name of the one with the surname of the other is 
accidental or intentional cannot be decided ; but none of 
the poems in that book has the same subjtet as Chester's 
' Love's Martyr ' or bears any resemblance to that poem ; 
and as Chester, in his ' request to the Phoenix,' says 
' accept my home-writ praises of thy love,' and for other 
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reasons which will be apparent, his talk in the title page 
of translation must be taken to be a pretence. 

Immediately following the title page is Chester's 
dedication of the poem to Sir John Salisbury, ' one of the 
esquires of the body to the Queen's most excellent 
Majesty ' — an address of the sort then usual ; it throws no 
light on the poem. 

Next comes, ' The author's request to the Phcenix ' ; and 
then 

'To THE KIND READER.' 

*0f bloody wars, nor of the sack of Troy, 
Of Priam's murdered sons, nor Dido's fall. 
Of Helen's rape, by Paris Trojan boy. 
Of Caesar's victories, nor Pompey's thrall. 
Of Lucrece rape, being ravished by a king — 
Of none of these, of sweet conceit I sing.' 

Then comes the poem, the argument of which may be 
stated in very few words: Rosalin (Dame Nature) has 
produced a Phoenix of inexpressible beauty, and she 
begins to fear that this Phoenix will decay without being 
able to reproduce herself in the phoenix manner. Dame 
Nature therefore attends at a parliament of the gods to 
supplicate assistance, which Jove eventually grants. He 
directs her to convey the Phoenix to * Paphos Isle,' where 
will be found the Turtle Dove (Love's Martyr), by virtue 
of whom the Phoenix will be able to consume, and to 
produce an offspring from her ashes. 

The poem is headed: — 

* Rosalins Complaint, metaphorically applied to Dame 
Nature at a Parliament held (in the high Star-chamber) 
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by the Gods, for the preservation and increase of Earth's 
beauteous Phoenix.' 

We give a few extracts which carry the argument up to 
the meeting of the Phoenix and the Turtle Dove, and from 
that point — for this is specially important — all that 
exhibits their relations with, or relation to, each other. 
The poem begins : — 

'A solemn day of meeting 'mongst the gods, 
And royal parliament there was ordained : 
The heavenly synod was at open odds, 
And many hearts with earthly wrongs were pained : 
Some came to crave excuse, some to complain 
Of heavy burdened griefs they did sustain. 



To this assembly came Dame Nature weeping. 
And with her handkercher, through wet with tears. 
She dried her rosy cheeks, made pale with sighing. 
Hanging her woeful head, head full of fears : 
And to Jove's self placed in a golden seat, 
She kneeled her down, and thus 'gan to entreat. 



Behold thy handmaid, king of earthly kings. 
That to thy gracious sight sad tidings brings. 

One rare rich Phoenix of exceeding beauty, 
One none-like Lily in the earth I placed; 
One fair Helena, to whom men owe duty; 
One country with a milk-white Dove I graced : 

One and none such, since the wide world was found. 

Hath ever Nature placed on the ground.' 
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She then describes in detail the beauties of the Phoenix, 
and continues: — 

' This Pbcenix I do fear me will decay. 

And from ha ashes neyer will arise 

Another bird her wings for to display. 

And her rich beaoty for to equalize : 
The Arabian fires are too dnll and base 
To make another spring within her place. 

Therefore, dread Regent of these elements. 

Pity poor Nature in her art excelling ; 

Give thon an homble ear to my laments. 

That to thee have a long true tale been telling 
Of her, who, when it please thee to behold. 
Her ontward sight shall beanty's pride nnfold.' 

Jo^e is incredulous of such beauty as Dame Nature has 
described ; but on being shown a ' painted picture ' of the 
Phoenix he belieyes, and grants Dame Nature's prayer for 
assistance, directing her to convey the Phoenix to 
' Paphos Isle,' where she will meet the Turtle Dove and be 
enabled to reproduce herself: — 

' Nature go hie thee, get thee Phoebus chair. 

Cut through the sky, and leave Arabia; 

Leave that ill-working piece of fruitless air, 

Leave me the plains of white Britannia : 

These countries have no fire to raise that flame 
That to this Phoenix bird can yield a name. 

Hard by a running stream or crystal fountain, 
Wherein rich orient pearl is often found, 
Environed with a high and steepie mountain, 
A fertile soil, and fruitful plot of ground, 
There shalt thou find true honour's lovely squire 
That for this Phceniz keeps Prometheus' fire. 
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His name is Liberal Honour, and his heart 
Aims at true faithful service and desert. 



Give him this ointment to anoint his head, 
This precious balm to lay unto his feet; 
These shall direct him to this Phcenix bed 
Where on a high hill he this bird shall meet : 
And of their ashes, by my doom, shall rise 
Another Phoenix her to equalize.' 



Dame Nature then returns to earth and meets the 
Phoenix: — 

' All hail fair Phoeniz ! whither art thou flying ? 
Why in the hot sun dost thou spread thy wings ? 
More pleasure should'st thou take in cold shades lying, 
And for to bathe thyself in wholesome springs. 
Where the wood's feathered choir sweetly sings : 
Thy golden wings and thy breasts's beauteous eye. 
Will fall away in Phoebus' royalty. 

Phgbnix : stay me not ; I am no Phoeniz, I ; 
And if I be that bird, I am defaced ; 
Upon the Arabian mountains I must die, 
And never with a poor young Turtle graced; 
Such operation in me is not placed : 

What is my beauty but a painted wall? 

My golden spreading feathers quickly fall.' 

Dame Nature tells the Phoenix that they are to go to find 
the Turtle Dove as directed by Jove; and continues: — 
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'Fly in this chariot, and come sit by me, 
And we will leave this ill cormpted land; 
Well take our course through the blue azure sky, 
And set our feet on Paphos* golden sand. 
There of that Turtle Dove we'll understand. 
And visit him in those delightful plains 
Where peace conjoined with plenty still remains.' 

As they travel through the air Dame Nature relates the 
history of the cities, castles, &c., they see, and so 
gravitates into that history or legend of famous King 
Arthur referred to in the title page, which the title page 
admits has nothing to do with the story of ' Love's 
Martyr.' The history being finished, as they are still 
travelling, to beguile the way Dame Nature begins to tell 
of the wonders of nature ; and this has no more to do with 
the story than the history of Arthur had. She first tells 
of the things of the vegetable kingdom ; then of the fish of 
the sea; then of the mineral treasures of the earth and 
sea ; then of land animals, dealing lastly with birds ; and 
so leads up to the meeting with the Turtle Dove, whom 
they seek: — 
Phcenix : Hail map of sorrow. Turtle : Welcome Cupid's child. 

Phcenix : Let me wipe off those tears upon thy cheeks, 

That stained thy beauty's pride, and have defiled 
Nature itself, that so usurping seeks 
To sit upon thy face; for I'll be partner 
Of thy heart's wrapped sorrow more hereafter. 

Turtle : Nature's fair darling, let me kneel to thee, 
And offer up my true obedience, 
And sacredly, in all humility. 
Crave pardon for presumption's foul offence : 
Thy lawn-snow-coloured hand shall not come near 
My impure face, to wipe away one tear. 
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My tears are for my Turtle that is dead, 
My sorrow springs from her want that is gone, 
My heavy note sounds for the soul that's fled. 
And I will die for her left all alone : 

I am not living, though I seem to go ; 

Already buried in the grave of woe. 

Phcenix : Why I have left Arabia for thy sake. 

Because those fires have no working substance; 
And for to find thee out did undertake, 
Where on the mountain top we may advance 
Our fiery altar. Let me tell thee this — 
Solamen miseris socios habvisse doloris. 

Come, poor lamenting soul, come, sit by me ; 
We are all one ; thy sorrow shall be mine : 
Fall thou a tear, and thou shalt plainly see. 
Mine eyes shall answer tear for tear of thine : 
Sigh thou, I'll sigh; and if thou give a groan, 
I shall be dead in answering of thy moan. 

TuBTLE : Love's honourable friend, one groan of yours 
Will rend my sick love-pining heart asunder; 
One sigh brings tears from me like April showers 
Procured by summer's hot loud cracking thunder. 

Be you as merry as sweet mirth may be; 

I'll groan and sigh, both for yourself and me. 

Phcenix : Thou shalt not, gentle Turtle ; I will bear 

Half of the burd'nous yoke thou dost sustain : 

Two bodies may with greater ease outwear 

A troublesome labour : then I'll brook some pain. 



Thou shalt not be no more the Turtle Dove; 
Thou shalt no more go weeping all alone : 
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For thou shalt be myself, my perfect love; 

Thy grief is mine; thy sorrow is my moan. 
Come kiss me, sweetest sweet : 0, I do bless 
This gracious, lucky, sunshine happiness. 

Tttbtlb : How may I in all gratefulness requite 

This gracious favour offered to thy servant? 
The time affordeth heaviness not delight. 
And to the time's appoint we'll be observant : 

Command, do command, whatever thou wilt; 

My heart's blood for thy sake shall straight be spilt. 

Phoenix : Then I command thee on thy tender care. 
And chief obedience that thou ow'st to me, 
That thou especially, dear bird, beware 
Of impure thoughts, or unclean chastity : 
For we must waste together in that fire 
That will not bum but by true love's desire. 

Turtle : A spot of that foul monster ne'er did stain 
These drooping feathers; nor I never knew 
In what base filthy climate doth remain 
That spright incarnate; and, to tell you true, 

I am as spotless as the purest wight; 

Clear without stain, of envy, or despite. 

Phcenix : Then to yon next adjoining grove we'll fly, 

And gather sweet wood for to make our flame ; 
And in a manner sacrificingly. 
Burn both our bodies to revive one name : 
And in all humbleness we will entreat 
The hot earth-parching sun to lend his heat. 

TuRTLB : Why now my heart is light : this very doom 
Hath banished sorrow from my pensive breast; 
And in my bosom there is left no room 
To set black melancholy, or let him rest. 
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I'll fetch sweet myrrh to bum, and licorice, 
Sweet juniper, and straw them o'er with spice. 

See, beauteous Phoenix, it begins to bum : 
blessed Phoebus ! happy, happy light ! 
Now will I recompense thy great good turn, 
And first, dear bird, I'll vanish in thy sight; 

And thou shalt see ¥dth what a quick desire 

I'll leap into the middle of the fire. 

Ph(enix : Stay, Turtle, stay, for I will first prepare ; 
Of my bones must the princely Phoenix rise; 
And, if't be possible, thy blood we'll spare : 
For none but for my sake dost thou despise 
This frailty of thy life. live thou still. 
And teach the base deceitful world love's will. 

TuBTLE : Have I come hither drooping through the woods, 
And left the springing groves to seek for thee? 
Have I forsook to bathe me in the floods. 
And pined away in careful misery? 

Do not deny me. Phoenix; I must be 

A partner in this happy tragedy. 

Ph(ENIX : holy, sacred, and pure perfect fire. 

More pure than that ore which fair Dido moans, 
More sacred in my loving kind desire 
Than that which burnt old Eson's ag^d bones. 
Accept into your ever-hallowed flame 
Two bodies, from the which may spring one name. 

Turtle : sweet perfumed flame, made of those trees 
Under the which the Muses nine have song 
The praise of virtuous maids in mysteries. 
To whom the fair-faced nymphs did often throng, 
Accept my body as a sacrifice 
Into your flame, of whom one name may rise. 
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Phcenix : wilfulness ! see how, ¥dth smiling cheer, 

My poor dear heart hath flung himself to thrall ! 
Look what a mirthful countenance he doth bear, 
Spreading his wings abroad, and joys withal ! 
Learn, thou corrupted world, learn, hear, and see. 
Friendship's unspotted true sincerity. 

I come, sweet Turtle, and ¥dth my bright wings 
I will embrace thy burnt bones as they lie. 
I hope of these another creature springs 
That shall possess both our authority. 

I stay too long, O take me to your glory. 

And thus I end the Turtle Dove's true story. 



In a short additional piece the resultant Phoenix is 
noticed: — 

From the sweet fire of perfumed wood 
Another princely Phoenix upright stood, 
Whose feathers, purified, did yield more light 
Than her late burned mother out of sight; 
And in her heart rests a perpetual love, 
Sprung from the bosom of the Turtle Dove. 



We now give an account of the other compositions, except 
Shakespeare's; and it will be seen that their writers' 
attitude to Chester's poem is simply that of interpreters 
of the allegory. 

These other compositions are preceded by a special 
title page : — 

' Hereafter follow diverse Poeticall Essaies on the 
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former Subject; viz., the Turtle and Phcenix, Done by 
the best and chiefest of our moderne writers, with their 
names subscribed to their particular workes : never before 
extant. And (now first) consecrated by them all generally 
to the love and merite of the true-noble Knight Sir John 
Salisburie/ 

Next after the title page come two pieces by 'Vatum 
Chorus': the first an invocation of Apollo and the 
Pierian influences; the second an address to Sir John 
Salisbury. Then come the essays by the other writers, in 
the order, ' Ignoto,' William Shakespeare, John Marston, 
George Chapman, Ben Jon son. 

' Ignoto's ' contribution is : 

*Thb First. 

The silver vault of heaven hath but one eye, 
And that's the sun : the foul-masked lady Night 
(Which blots the clouds, the white book of the sky). 
But one fickle Phoebe, fever-shaking light : 
The heart one strmg : so, thus in single turns, 
The world one Phoenix, till another bums.' 

*Thb Bttbning. 

Suppose here bums this wonder of a breath 
In righteous fiames and holy-heated fires : 
(Like music, which doth rapt itself to death, 
Sweetening the inward room of man's desires.) 
So she wastes both her wings in piteous strife; 
The flame that eats her feeds the other's life : 
Her rare dead ashes fill a rare live ume : 
One Phoenix bom, another Phoenix bum.' 

• 

He concerns himself only with the Phoenix, and takes the 
flames that burn her to be allegorical of the ' righteous 
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flmmet and lioH'^mled fira' that burn in m good man, 
and perhaps eipeciallT in a poet, and ham him up as he 
tries to embodr them in poem or conduct : sndk poem or 
beneficent conduct being the Phcenix that ^rings from 



Marsion's contribution is in four parts, and his inter- 
pretation of the aUegorj is contained in the last two lines 
of the fourth part, which is addressed to the creatnre that 
arises from the Phoenix' and the Tortle Dore's ashes : — 



What should I call this cmtare. 

Which now is grown onto matmity? 
How should I blaae this featnre 

As firm and constant as ctemity? 
CaU it perfection? Fie! 

1^ pcrf ecier than bri^itest names can lig|it it. 
Call it heaven's mirror? Aj, 

Alas ! best attributes can never right it. 
Beauty's resistless thunder? 

All nooiiiiation is too straight of sense. 
Deep contemplation's wcmder? 

That appellation gives this excellence. 
Within all best confined? 

(Now, feebler Genius, end thy slighter rhyming), 
No suburbs, — all is J/inrf, 

As far from spot as possible defining.* 

Since he takes the resultant Phoenix to be representative 
of a mind of perfect beauty, it is to mind that he refers 
the whole allegory. 

Geor<»e Chapman's complete, characteristic contribution 
is: 
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' PeBISTEROS : OB THE MaLE TtJBTLE. 

Not like that loose and parti-livered sect 

Of idle lovers, that (as different lights 
On coloured subjects different hues reflect) 

Change their affections with their mistress* sights, 
That with her praise or dispraise drown or float, 

And must be fed ¥dth fresh conceits and fashions ; 
Never wax cold, but die; love not, but dote; 

(Love's fires staid judgments blow, not humourous passions.) 
Whose loves upon their lover's pomp depend. 

And quench as fast as her eyes* sparkle twinkles, 
(Nought lasts that doth to outward worth contend ; 

All love in smooth brows bom is tombed in wrinkles.) 
But like the consecrated Bird of Love,^ 

Whose whole life's hap to his sole-mate' alluded, 
Whom no proud flocks of other fowls could move, 

But in herself all company concluded : 
(She was to him th' analysed world of pleasure; 

Her firmament clothed him in varieties; 
Excess of all things he joyed in her measure; 

Mourned when she mourned, and dieth when she dies.) 
Like him, I bound th* instinct of all my powers 

In her that bounds the empire of desert ; 
And Time nor Change, that all things else devours 

But truth eternized in a constant heart. 
Can change me more from her, than her from merit; 

That is my form, and gives my being spirit.* 

Like ' Ignoto ' and Marston he refers the allegory to mind 
only: 

' Nought lasts that doth to outward worth contend ' ; 

but while they concern themselves only with the Phoenix, 
Oiapman embraces the whole allegory, and states that 
just as the Turtle Dove, the type of perfect love, gave 
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himself absolutely to the Phoenix, the type of perfect 
beauty, so he consecrates himself wholly to the love and 
service of Beauty, and that devotion it is that gives 
his being spirit. That he takes occasion to apply the 
lesson of the allegory to himself — that Chester's poem 
causes him, as regards his work as a poet, to renew a vow 
of consecration to the sole service ol Beauty — is especially 
noteworthy. 

Ben Jonson's chief, and only serious contribution, is 
his well-known ' Epode,' ^ from which poem it is evident 
that he referred the allegory simply to platonic love of 
man and woman. 

Shakespeare's contribution will be found on p. 273. 

It is plain that Shakespeare's poem was written with a 
very distinctive life-story of a Turtle and a Phoenix in 
view, and that it was not that of Chester's Turtle and 
Phoenix: that instead of setting himself to interpret 
Chester's allegory Shakespeare writes an independent 
* essay on the same subject ' — a proceeding which is in 
keeping with both title pages. Not only are the conditions 
carefully enumerated in Shakespeare's poem not found in 
Chester's, but the whole tone of Shakespeare's poem differs 
from that of Chester's: whereas in Chester's poem the 
climax is to be rejoiced at, as accomplishing the purpose 
of the actors — the continuation of the Phoenix race, — in 
Shakespeare's the deaths of the Turtle and Phoenix are 
the cause of deep sorrow, as for an irreparable loss. 

Says Emerson, in the preface to his ' Parnassus ' 
(1875),2 'I should like to have the Academy of Letters 

> Beginning "Not to know vice at all ; and keep true state." 
^ Quoted also by Dr. Grosart in his introduoUon to the reprint of Love's Martyr. 
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propose a prize for an essay on Shakespeare's poem '' Let 
the bird of loudest lay/' and the " Threnos " with which 
it closes; the aim of the essay being to explain, by a 
historical research into the poetic myths and tendencies 
of the age in which it was written, the frame and 
allusions of the poem. I have not seen Chester's " Love's 
Martyr" and the "Additional Poems" (1601), in which 
it appeared. Perhaps that book will suggest all the 
explanation this poem requires. To unassisted readers, 
it would appear to he a lament on the death of a poet, and 
of his poetic mistress,^ But the poem is so quaint, and 
charming in diction, tone, and allusions, and in its 
perfect metre and harmony, that I would gladly have the 
fullest illustration yet attainable. I consider this piece 
a good example of the rule, that there is a poetry for 
bards proper, as well as a poetry for the world of readers. 
This poem, if published for the first time, and without a 
known author's name, would find no general reception. 
Only the poets would save it.' 

Dr. Grosart calls the poem, ' Shakespeare's priceless 
and unique " Phoenix and Turtle " ' ; — ' Shakespeare's 
incomparable " Phoenix and Turtle." ' He notices ' the 
unforgetable fact that Shakespeare, with special 
exception alness, gave his " new compositions " to the 
book.' Also the general conception of the poem as of 
' sphinx character ' ; and says, ' To myself the " Phoenix 
and Turtle" has universal elements in it at once of 
thinking, emotion and form. Its very concinnity and 
restraint, e,g. — compared with the fecundity of 'Venus 
and Adonis ' and ' Lucrece ' — differenciates it from all 

^ The italics are ours. 
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other of Shakespeare's writings. I discern a sense of 
personal heart-ache and loss in these sifted and attuned 
stanzas, unutterably precious.' 

We can explain the enigma of the ' sphinx.' The enigma 
of this poem and the enigma of the Sonnets are one. We 
have shown in dealing with the Sonnets that Shakespeare 
was a lover of Beauty, and that his love was ' pure ' — ^he 
having refused to allow Lust of Fame to blend with and 
pollute it. He was the lover — ^the Turtle Dove; he loved 
Beauty — ^the Phoenix; he died to posterity (as far as his 
own efforts to get Fame were concerned) in witness of the 
purity of his love — ^he was Love's Martyr. Whereas 
' Ignoto,' Marston, Chapman, Jonson, write their ' new 
compositions on the first subject, viz., the " Phoenix and 
Turtle,"' with eyes fixed on Chester's poem, Shakespeare 
writes his with eyes fixed on his Sonnets. It is supposed 
to be written on the occasion of the funeral of the Turtle 
and Phoenix of the Sonnets, and after collecting the 
mourners he shortly describes the * tragic scene ' enacted 
in the Sonnets (the autobiography of Love's Martyr) and 
then interprets it in the Threnos (the epitaph of Love's 
Martyr) : 

Stanza 6. * Here the anthem doth commence : 
Love and constancy is dead; 
Phoenix and the Turtle fled 
In a mutual flame from hence.' 

The constant lover (himself) is dead; Beauty, whom he 
loved, and himself, have fled from hence together. 

He then describes their life-story as set forth in the 
Sonnets : 
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rzA 7. 'So they loved, as love in twain 
Had the essence but in one, 
Two distincts, division none : 
Number there in love was slain.* 

how perfectly the above stanza describes the state of 
igs in the following sonnets : — 

Son. 86. ' Let me confess that we two must be twain, 
Although our undivided loves are one : 
So shall those blots that do with me remain, 
Without thy help, by me be borne alone. 
In our two loves there is but one respect, 
Though in our lives a separable spite. 
Which, though it alter not love's sole effect, 
Yet doth it steal sweet hours from love's delight. 
I may not evermore acknowledge thee. 
Lest my bewailM guilt should do thee shame, 
Nor thou with public kindness honour me. 
Unless thou take that honour from thy name : 
But do not so ; I love thee in such sort 
As, thou being mine, mine is thy good report.' 

Son. 80. * O, how thy worth with manners may I sing, 
When thou art all the better part of me? 
What can mine own praise to mine own self bring? 
And what is't but mine own when I praise thee ? 
Even for this let us divided live, 
And our dear love lose name of single one. 
That by this separation I may give 
That due tothee which thou deserv'st alone. 
O absence, what a torment wonldst thou prove. 
Were it not thy sour leisure gave sweet leave 
To entertain the time with thoughts of love. 
Which time and thoughts so sweetly doth deceive ! 
And that thou teachest how to make one twain, 
By praising him here who doth hence remain !' 

Son. 62. * Sin of self-love possesseth all mine eye. 
And all my soul, and all my every part ; 
And for this sin there is no remedy, 
It is so grounded inward in my heart 
Methinks no face so gracious is as mine. 
No shape so true, no truth of such account ; 
And for myself mine own worth do define, 
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Ab I all other in all worths surmoant. 
But when my glass shows me myself indeed, 
Beated and chopped with tanned antiquity, 
Mine own self -love quite contrary I read ; 
Self so self-loving were iniquity. 

Tis thee, myself, that for myself I praise, 
Painting my age with beauty of thy days.' 

See also Nos. 22 and 42. 

The stanza refers to himself and the object he addressed 
in the Sonnets: they were two, and yet one — he loved 
Beauty, and it had its seat in his mind. 

Stanza 8. 'Hearts remote, yet not asunder; 
Distance, and no space was seen 
'Twixt this Turtle and his Queen : 
But in them it were a wonder.' 

This stanza, which points to a Turtle and a Phoenix 
remote from each other yet not asunder, between whom 
there was distance yet no space seen, cannot be referred 
to Chester's Turtle and Phoenix, no such state of things 
being shown in 'Chester's poem. But it is just the state 
of things that exists in the Sonnets. We have shown in 
considering the previous stanza that the Turtle and 
Phoenix of the Sonnets were ' not asunder ' ; that ' no 
space was seen ' betwixt that Turtle and his Queen. And 
here are examples of sonnets in which it appears that 
hearts were * remote ' ; in which it appears that there was 
' distance between ' : 

Son. 44. ' If the dull substance of my flesh were thought, 
Injurious distance should not stop my way ; 
For then, despite of space, I would be brought. 
From limits far remote, where thou dost stay. 
No matter then although my foot did stand 
Upon the farthest earth removed from thee ; 
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For nimble thought can jump both sea and land. 
Am soon as think the place where he would be. 
But, ah 1 thought kills me that I am not thought, 
To leap large lengths of miles when thou art gone, 
But that, so much of earth and water wrought, 
I must attend time's leisure with my moan ; 
Receiving naught by elements so slow 
But heavy tears, badges of either's woe.' 

Son. 45. ' The other two, slight air and purging fire, 
Are both with thee, wherever I abide ; 
The first my thought, the other my desire, 
These present-absent with swift motion slide. 
For when these quicker elements are gone 
In tender embassy of love to thee, 
My life, being made of four, with two alone 
Sinks down to death, oppressed with melancholy ; 
Until life's composition be recured 
By those swift messengers returned from thee. 
Who even but now come back again, assured 
Of thy fair health, recounting it to me : 

This told, I joy ; but then no longer glad, 

I send them back again and straight grow sad.' 

Son. 61. * Is it thy will thy image should keep open 

My heavy eyelids to the weary night? 

Dost thou desire my slumbers should be broken. 

While shadows like to thee do mock my sight ? 

Is it thy spirit that thou send'st from thee 

So far from home into my deeds to pry, 

To find out shames and idle hours in me, 

The scope and tenour of thy Jealousy? 

O, no ! thy love, though much, is not so great : 

It is my love that keeps mine eye awake ; 

Mine own true love that doth my rest defeat, 

To play the watchman ever for thy sake : 

For thee watch I whilst thou dost wake elsewhere, 
From me far off, with others all too near.' 

ee also Nos. 27 and 28, 50 and 51, 57 and 58, 97 and 98. 

As Shakespeare's poem and Chester's are on the same 
ibject, they have necessarily something in common ; but 
1 the foregoing stanza Shakespeare notices that he has 
lere begun to refer to a condition of things that was not 
le condition of Chester's allegorical birds, by using the 



^ 
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pronoun * this ' — * 'Twiit this Turtle and his Queen.' In 

all other cases in Shakespeare's poem the definite article 

precedes the words 'Turtle' and 'Phoenix'; and it has 

long been the practice of editors to print it in this case 

too; but the pronoun is given in the original, and it has 

great significance. 

Stanza 9. 'So between them love did shine, 
That the Turtle saw his right 
Flaming in the Phoenix' sight; 
Either was the other's mine.' ^ 

This stanza is seen largely illustrated in the Sonnets, 
e.g.: — 

Son. 87. ' As a decrepit father takes delight 

To see his active child do deeds of youth, 
So I, made lame by Fortane's dearest spite, 
Take all my comfort of thy worth and truth. 
For whether beauty, birth, or wealth, or wit, 
Or any of these all, or all, or more. 
Entitled in thy parts do crownM sit, 
I make my love engrafted to this store : 
So then I am not lame, poor, nor despised. 
Whilst that this shadow doth such substance give 
That I in thy abundance am sufficed 
And by a part of all thy glory live. 

Look, what is best, that best I wish in thee : 
This wish I have ; then ten times happy me ! ' 

Son. 39. ' 0, how thy worth with manners may I sing, 
When thou art all the better part of me? 
What can mine own praise to mine own self bring? 
And what is't but mine own when I praise thee : 
Even for this let us divided live, 
And our dear love lose name of single one, 
That by this separation I may give 
That due to thee which thou deserv'st alone. 
O absence, what a torment wouldst thou prove, 
Were it not thy sour leisure gave sweet leave 
To entertain the time with thoughts of love, 
Which time and thoughts so sweetly doth deceive ! 
And that thou teachest how to make one twain, 
By praising him here who doth hence remain ! ' 



*■ " Mine," the pronoun—" my own.' 
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Son. 40. * Take all my loves, 1x17 love, yea, take them all ; 

What hast thoa then more than thoa hadst before ; 
No love, my love, that thou mayst true love call ; 
All mine was thine before thou hadst this more.' 

See also Nos. 22, 31, 36, 62, 133, and 134. 

Stanza 10. 'Property was thus appalled, 

That the self was not the same; 
Single nature's double name 
Neither two nor one was called.* 

We gave examples with Stanza 7 which showed that in the 
Sonnets * the self was not the same,' and that there were 
* two in one.' But notice that there is nothing in 
Chester's poem to justify this stanza. 

Shakespeare is here foreseeing the effect of his Sonnets 
on the minds of readers : ' property,' whose basis is the 
distinction between ' mine ' ^nd ' thine,' may well be said 
to be appalled to see that in the Sonnets such distinction 
did not exist. 

Stanza 11. 'Reason, in itself confounded, 
Saw division grow together; 
To themselves yet either neither, 
Simple were so well compounded;* 

Shakespeare continues his prophecy. Reason has indeed 
long been ' in itself confounded ' in trying to understand 
the Sonnets. 

Stanza 12. 'That it cried. How true a twain 
Seemeth this concordant one ! 
Love hath reason, reason none, 
If what parts can so remain.* 
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He foresees that at length Reason will recognise that that 
which seems so ' true a twain ' in the Sonnets, is ' one.' 

Stanza 13. 'Whereupon it made this threne 
To the Phceniz and the Dove, 
Co-supremes and stars of love, 
As chorus to their tragic scene.' 

Whereupon it (Reason) will be able to understand the 
whole 'tragic scene' of the Sonnets, and the following 
epitaph will be its comment: — 

Thbenos. 

Stanza 1. * Beauty, Truth, and Rarity, 
Grace in all simplicity, 
Here enclosed, in cinders lie.' 

Shakespeare's work, the outcome of a Love of Beauty that 
Lust of Fame was not allowed to pollute, lies in his grave. 
He must not show Beauty for the sake of gaining Fame, 
but it must not be destroyed — it is the most precious 
thing in the world. So he manifests his unselfish 
devotion to Beauty, and yet makes it possible for posterity 
to obtain his beautiful work. 

Stanza 2. * Death is now the Phoenix' nest; 
And the Turtle's loyal breast 
To eternity doth rest.' 

The grave is now the nest from which Shakespeare's 
beautiful work will rise, phoenix-like; and his (Beauty's 
chaste lover's) loyal breast, * to eternity doth rest.' 

Stanza 3. * Leaving no posterity : 

'Twas not their infirmity, 
It was married chastity.* 
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He left not to the world bis work — ^the offspring of his 
Loive of Beauty; that was not through ignorance, 
negligence, indifference, or any other defect in him; it 
was because his Love of Beauty was chaste — ^Lust of Fame 
was not allowed to blend with it. 

Stanza 4. ' Truth may seem, but camiot be ; 
Beauty brag, but *tis not she; 
Truth and Beauty buried be.' 

In the works that pretend to be Shakespeare's, printed 
unauthorizedly. Truth and Beauty may seem to exist, but 
do not. In them are many imperfections, due to his 
hasty production in the first instance ; many deformities, 
due to the carelessness of reproducers, the work of other 
hands, and to their having been cut up for acting 
purposes. Truth and Beauty, represented by his work 
aahe left it, is buried.^ 

Stanza 5. 'To this ume let those repair 
That are either true or fair; 
For these dead birds sigh a prayer.* 

He foresees that to this ume, his grave, Reason will call 
all who value Truth and Beauty, to act in the interest of 
Truth and Beauty by rescuing his beautiful work. 

' Listen to the outburst to which the editors of the Cambridge edition were 
impelled on the completion of their exhaustive collation of texts :— ' The more we 
endeaTOur to fathom and to grasp the mind of Shakespeare, the more we appreciate 
his depth and sublimity. As our knowledge grows, so also our admiration and 
our pleasure in the study increase, dashed only by a growing sense of the textual 
imperfections and uncertainties which stand between the author and his readers. 
For, besides the recognised difficulties, we are convinced that there are many 
passages, still easily scanned and construed, and therefore not generally suspected 
of corruption, which nevertheless have not been printed exactly as first written. 
Some ruder hand has effaced the touch of the master." (Preface to vol. ix. p. xxi., 
ed. 180&) 
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Since he began to write the Sonnets, in 1594 — if not 
earlier, — Shakespeare had been struggling against what 
he considered his great failing — ^his passion for Fame. 
He felt that he ought to love the Beautiful and Grood for 
its own sake. He felt that his thoughts of Fame f>re- 
vented the perfecting of his love and perception of Truth 
and Beauty. At length an occasion presented itself which 
affected him so greatly as to cause him to come to close 
quarters with this enemy of his highest self, and put to the 
proof whether Love of Beauty or Lust of Fame were to 
prevail. About 1600-1601, Chester (evidently one of his 
friends), brought to him the poem ' Love's Martyr,' in 
which poem the Turtle Dove, the type of perfect love, 
made possible by his love the continuation of the Phceniz 
race, the type in the poem of perfect Beauty, and 
sacrificed himself to prove the unselfishness of his 
devotion. Chester requested of Shakespeare a ' poetical 
essay on the same subject'; and Shakespeare wrote it; 
and the relation to Shakespeare's Sonnets of the subject 
and title of Chester's poem, explains how Shakespeare 
came to write it : in that relation we have the explanation 
of ' the unforgetable fact that Shakespeare, with special 
exceptionalness, gave his " new compositions " to the 
book ' — the {&8 far as Chester's poem is concerned) very 
amateurish book: having, as a consequence of seeing 
Chester's poem, definitely resolved to be ' Love's Martyr,' 
he recorded that decision : he continued the work of his 
Sonnets — ^his autobiography — ^by writing his epitaph: 
he took advantage of the opportunity of connecting that 
epitaph, in which he gives a clue to the resting-place of 
his genuine work, with a poem which contained in its 
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▼ery title the clue to the mystery of the Sonnets ; and of 
the opportunity too of giving it to the world under 
circumstances which would not make its meaning too 
obyious — ^which would allow it to be then, and remain, 
anobtrusive. 

Chester's request brought to a climax Shakespeare's 
struggle against his consuming passion: it was in no 
Budden heat of enthusiasm that the ' Phoenix and Turtle ' 
was written. Such settled purpose, as well as settled 
sadness, pervades the poem, as to convince that before it 
was written a final struggle had been gone through and a 
resolve irrevocably formed. That struggle we shall not 
attempt to picture. We shall merely point out that he 
was the man who had written of himself and his work : 

Son. 62. ' Sin of self-love possesseth all mine eye, 
And all my soul, and all my every part; 
And for this sin there is no remedy, 
It is so grounded inward in my heart. 
Methinks no face so gracious is as mine, 
No shape so true, no truth of such account ; 
And for myself mine own worth do define. 
As I all other in all worths surmount. 
But when my glass shows me myself indeed, 
Beated and chopped with tanned antiquity. 
Mine own self-love quite contrary I read; 
Self so self-loving were iniquity. 
'Tis thee, myself, that for myself I praise. 
Painting my age with beauty of thy days.* 

None knew better than he — none knew so well — of the 
Beauty and Truth that was enshrined in his work; and 
how wishful he was too to receive the credit of it, let the 
passion in this sonnet witness. It was through being 
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intenselj human that he so thoroughly understood human 
nature. But g^reat though his passion, his faithfubie8i{ 
to his ideal proved greater. ¥rhat a oompound was he: 
what intellect; how tender a conscience; what passion; 
what firmness of will 1 

Such a trial as he had gone through, and such a resotn 
as he had formed, must have had a permanent effect on 
him; and that effect is shown in his plays. That a great 
and sudden change in Sha^^espeare's self occurred ahout 
1601, inmiediately after which year begins the great series 
of tragedies, has long been recognised. The decision 
registered in the ' Phcenix and Turtle ' was the cause. 

On July 26, 1602, there was registered ' A Book called 
the Revenge of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, as it was 
lately acted by the Lord Chamberlain his Servants* 
(Shakespeare's company). The book was published in 
1603. In 1604 there was registered another version, the 
title page of which ran : ' The Tragical History of 
Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, by William Shakespeare, 
newly imprinted and enlarged to almost as much again as 
it was, according to the true and perfect copy.' The book 
was published in that year. The great difference between 
the two versions has been one of the most interesting 
points in connection with Shakespeare and his works. 
To us it seems clear that the First Quarto is a pirate- 
publisher's version of the play as first written shortly 
before by Shakespeare and as used for the stage, and the 
Second Quarto the play as afterwards recast, and 
elaborated and polished for the study. That the two 
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^^tersions show that Shakespeare set special store by this 
"vork we think we may safely say is the general opinion ; 
-fco the more definite view — namely, that it was specially 
elaborated with a view to its being read — as our inter- 
pretation of the Sonnets and the 'Phoenix and Turtle' 
receives great support from it (in return it throws a flood 
ol light on it) we bring the testimony of Mr. A. C. 
Swinburne. He writes of * Hamlet/ in his ' A study of 
^akespeare ' : — 

' The minor transformation of style in the inner play, 
made solely with the evident view of marking the dis- 
tinction between its duly artificial forms of speech and 
the duly natural forms of speech passing between the 
spectators, is but one among innumerable indications 
which only a purblind perversity of prepossession can 
overlook of the especial store set by Shakespeare hinuself 
on this favourite work and the exceptional pains taken by 
him to preserve it for aftertime in such fullness of 
finished form as might make it worthiest of profound and 
perpetual study by the light of far other lamps than 
illuminate the stage. . . . That he was in the fullest 
degree conscious of its wonderful positive worth to all men 
for all time, we have the best evidence possible — ^his own. 
. . . Scene by scene, line for line, stroke upon stroke and 
touch after touch, he went over all the old laboured 
ground again ; and not to ensure success in his own day 
and fill his pockets with contemporary pence, but merely 
and wholly with a purpose to make it worthy of himself 
and his future students. . . . Not one single alteration 
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in the whole play can possibly have been made with a 
view to stage effect or to present popularity and profit ; or 
we must suppose that Shakespeare, however great as a 
man, was naturally even greater as a fool. . . . Every 
change in the text of ' Hamlet ' has impaired its fitness 
for the stage and increased its value for the closet in 
exact and perfect proportion. Now, this is not a matter 
of opinion— of Mr. Pope's opinion or Mr. Carlyle's; it is 
a matter of fact and evidence. Even in Shakespeare's 
time the actors threw out his additions; they throw out 
these very same additions in our own.' ^ 

'Hamlet' was the first play written after the 'Phoenix 
and Turtle,' and it reflects the experiences through which 
the writer had just passed. The whole play, of course, 
is based on the vacillation of one who is called upon to 
fulfil what he cannot but recognise as a duty (though he 
has momentary doubts), but what is a duty so disagreeable 
that to be excused from fulfilling it he would sacrifice life 
itself. This view of the play being all but universally 
held, to substantiate it is unnecessary; and to do more 
than merely point to the correspondence of the state of 
mind of Hamlet to what must have been the state of mind 
of Shakespeare in regard to the disposal of his work, is 
equally so. The correspondence is obviously perfect ; and 
it was the state of mind of Shakespeare in that regard 
that gave rise to the play. But all has not been noticed 
when this has been noticed. When Shakespeare set out 
to show his mind and heart in the Sonnets, he showed at 

» pp. 160-4. 
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the close of the opening sequence, under cover of the 
address to the 'lovely youth/ that in order that the 
description in the Sonnets might be of interest and might 
be believed, it would be necessary that at least one chdld 
of his mind should be in existence in something like 
perfect form: — 

Son. 17. 'Who will believe my verse in time to come, 
If it were filled with your most high deserts ? 
Though yet, heaven knows, it is but as a tomb 
Which hides your life and shows not half your parts. 



But were some child of yours alive that time. 
You should live twice ; in it and in my rhyme.' 

Leaving ' Hamlet ' out of the question, all the evidence 
goes to show that Shakespeare did not publish, and did 
not encourage the publishing of, any of his plays. 
' Hamlet ' was the exception to that rule. He constituted 
it that child of his mind which was to be in existence in 
order that the picture presented in the Sonnets might be 
of interest and might be believed. But not because it 
was the outcome of the struggle which formed the turning- 
point of his inner life, but because the basis of the play — 
vacillation in face of duty of one of high intellect — ^gave 
him more opportunities than any other would have done 
of interesting mankind in general. It does not occur to 
every man to correspond in his circumstances in any 
particular degree to Lear or Macbeth or Timon; or to 
every woman in her circumstances to Lear's daughters or 
Lady Macbeth ; but is there man or woman born who has 
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not disagreeable duty to perform, or who is not interested 
in the subjects on which Hamlet speculated? It was 
because the root-theme of the play allowed him to come 
home to every man's bosom that ' Hamlet ' was constituted 
by Shakespeare the play that was to serve his special 
purpose. 

Was it accident or not that this special child of his 
mind was built round the name of that child of his body 
whose early death had so distressed him? Professor 
Brandes, in expressing the opinion that ' Hamlet ' was a 
favourite work with Shakespeare, remarks: * And the 
very name of Hamlet, as he found it in the older play and 
in Saxo, seems always to have haunted Shakespeare. It 
was the name he had given to the little boy whom he lost 
so early.' ^ 

* Hamlet ' is not the only play through which our 
interpretation of Shakespeare's Sonnets enables us to get 
into most intimate touch with his inner life. As Sonnet 86 
and several preceding it refer to Spenser and his 
* Faerie Queene ' and * Hymns to Beauty,' and were 
evidently written shortly after the publication of the 
'Hymns' at the end of 1596, the period 1594 — 1596 was 
that in which Shakespeare was most actively engaged with 
the Sonnets; and there is a play written during that 
period which reflects the mind of the poet at that time as 
exactly as 'Hamlet' does the great crisis of 1601. We 
refer to ' A Midsummer Night's Dream.' We accept the 
conclusion that it was written soon after 1594, to the 

* William ShaJiespeare—A Critical Study, i. 383. 
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extraordinary weather of the spring and summer of 
which year there is an unmistakable allusion in the 
play. Imagine how Shakespeare's mind must have been 
occupied during moments of leisure or in waking or 
sleeping dreams during the period 1594 — 1596 when he 
first planned and was most occupied in writing those 
poems which were to serve no less a purpose than that of 
picturing his mind and heart for succeeding ages. In 
those poems his meaning was hidden under a veil of 
fiction. How otherwise could it be? What poet would 
or could reveal his inmost self with the directness of 
Montaigne? His meaning was not only veiled under a 
fiction, but under a gross fiction ; and that gross fiction 
veiled a meaning which was highly fanciful. When first 
occupied with these poems which so deeply concerned him, 
he could not but dream of them and of the time to come 
when posterity would be examining them; and such 
dreams gave rise to this delightful play. Unlike the rest 
of the plays except ' The Tempest ' and one other, ^ it is 
purely the creation of Shakespeare's fancy. He borrows 
a few names, but that is all. It is, as Professor Henry 
Morley said, * A play of fancy and a plea for fancy,' It 
shows unmistakably that when he wrote it there were two 
matters occupying his mind : the poet inventing, and the 
poet's readers or audience and the necessity for their 
consideration of his difficulties and for the exercise of 
their imagination. Shakespeare shows that the alternative 

* Lov^t Labotur't Lott—prolMhVy his flrat plfty— hit own invention, bat on the 
mo«t ordinaiy themesL 
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of his method (a method carried to its highest pitch in 
the Sonnets) is the method illustrated in the play produced 
by the ' rude mechanicals/ 

' Hard handed men that work in Athens here, 
Which never laboured in their minds till now.*l 

Lest the presenter of the lion frighten the ladies, says 
one of the company, ' you must name his name, and half 
his face must be seen through the lion's neck: and he 
himself must speak through saying :''... If you think 
I come hither as a lion, it were pity of my life: no, I 
am no such thing ; I am a man as other men are " ; and 
there indeed let him name his name, and tell them plainly 
he is Snug the joiner.' Moonlight must be brought into 
the chamber, so ' one must come in with a bush of thorns 
and a lantern, and say he comes to disfigure, or to present, 
the person of Moonshine. Then, there is another thing : 
we must have a wall in the great chamber ; for Pyramus 
and Thisbe, says the story, did talk through the chink of 
a wall.' This difficulty is surmounted by the genius of 
the company : ' Some man or other must present Wall ; 
and let him have some plaster, or some loam, or some 
rough-cast about him, to signify Wall ; and let him hold 
his fingers thus, and through that cranny shall Pyramus 
and Thisbe whisper.' 2 Much, too, must be explained to 
the audience before the play begins. 

Contrasted with the ' rude mechanicals ' are the fairies; 

» Act V. Sc. I., IL 72-3. 
« Act Hi. Sc. I., IL 37 et seq. 
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and, clearly, it is in the fairy world — ^the world of 
imagination — ^that we must meet Shakespeare ; for, as he 
tells us in this same play, 

' The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven ; 
And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.'l 

And directly of the necessity for the exercise of the 
imagination: — 'The best in this kind are but shadows; 
and the worst are no worse if imagination amend them.' ^ 

Let us now return to the Shakespeare of 1601. 

In * Hamlet,' this student and mirrorer of human 
nature — whose Muse never needed to say, as Sidney's did, 
* Fool I Look in thy heart and write ' — ^had turned to 
account the recent experience of that human being best 
known to him — ^the great struggle in which his own will 
was so tried. That experience, and the resolve he had 
formed, had affected him permanently; and the change 
was to be reflected in his work. After ' Hamlet ' there 
appeared in quick succession the great tragedies 
'Othello,' 'Mad)eth,' 'King Lear,' ' Timon of Athens,' 
' Antony and Cleopatra,' ' Coriolanus.' This period is 
often spoken of as a ' period of tragic gloom ' ; and 
doubtless it was a sad period; but that he was violently 
unhappy we do not believe — such could not be the effect of 

» Act V. Sa i., IL 12—17. 
« Actv. Sc. i.,U. 21»— 16. 
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a great renunciation. But he was sobered and saddened ; 
and to the great problems and tricds of life his interest 
was now transferred. Each of the great tragedies that 
he now wrote was a study of the workings and effects of 
one of the great failings to which humanity is subject and 
which bring disaster in their train. In ' Othello ' his 
chief theme was jealousy ; in ' Macbeth/ ambition ; in 
' Lear/ ingratitude ; in ' Timon/ hate ; in ' Antony and 
Cleopatra/ lust ; in ' Coriolanus/ pride. Immovable as 
we believe Shakespeare to have been in his resolve when 
he wrote the ' Phoenix and Turtle/ such study as he under- 
took in the great tragedies could not but make him more 
calmly so; and when the series was closed with 
* Cbriolanus/ one more marked connection is seen between 
his plays and his inner life shown in connection with the 
Sonnets. Being now in his purpose serenely strong, the 
means to understand that purpose was given to the world : 
in 1609 the series of tragedies — a series of studies — ^was 
closed, and in 1609 the Sonnets were published. And 
not only were the Sonnets, the picture of his inmost self, 
then given to the world, but a picture too of the outward 
man was executed : on the painting now in the Shake- 
speare Memorial Gallery at Stratford-on-Avon, which 
connoisseurs including the President of the Royal 
Academy and the Director of the National Portrait 
Gallery believe to be the painting from which the 
engraving in the First Folio was derived, ^ is written in 
one corner, in readily distinguished characters, ' Willm 

> See Lee, Lije of Shaketptare, pp. 289—90. 
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Shakespeare 1609 ' ; and the outward portrait agrees with 
the inward portrait, for it is that of one observant, self- 
conscious, self-contained; of one fully conscious of his 
own worth; yet of one to whom the world could give 
nothing, — of one who, after much suffering, had overcome 
the world. 

After the tragedies there followed the three plays of 
very different tone — ' Cjrmbeline,' 'A Winter's Tale,' 'The 
Tempest ' — ^with the last of which Shakespeare closed his 
career as a writer. 

In each of these plays, so full of * stern yet tender 
beauty,' the climax is the recovery of persons long lost.i 
In 'Cymbeline' the princes stolen in their infancy, in 
' A Winter's Tale ' the lost princess and the queen, in ' The 
Tempest' the duke and his daughter — persons in each 
case long given up as dead — are miraculously restored. 
But the last of these plays has other calls on our notice; 
for just as ' A Midsummer Night's Dream ' took its rise 
in Shakespeare's dreaming of the fanciful truth and the 
gross fiction of his Sonnets, and as * Hamlet ' took its rise 
in the struggles of Shakespeare's own will in connection 
with the decision as to the disposal of his work which he 
expressed in the ' Phoenix and Turtle,' so ' The Tempest,' 

^ We say nothing here of PericleSf not included in the First Folio bat partly 
Shakespeare's work and admittedly belonging to this same period (leoSX Yet it is 
noteworthy that it is precisely those parts of the old story of Pericles that treat of 
remarkable lostes and wonderful recoveries that in the play as we have it are dealt 
with b7 Hhakespeare, not by the other hand or hands— Acts 3 and 5, and Scenes 1 
and S of Act 4, and only these, being Shakespeare's work. In the case of Cymbeline 
the incidents of the kidnapping and the recovery of the two princes are Shakes, 
peare's own invention, and in A WiiUer's Tale that of the recovery of the queen, 
bat not those of the loss and the recovery of the young princess. 
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Shakespeare's last completed play, took its rise in the 
decision of the great magician to cease the exercise of his 
art. There is, of course, a very marked correspondence 
of Prospero to Shakespeare himself, both in character 
and in circumstances ; and besides Prospero the magician, 
Ariel the fairy and Caliban the monster invite us to 
consider them allegorical figures. In g^eat measure we 
do so consider all three. Prospero the magician was 
suggested by Shakespeare; Ariel the fairy, who was the 
magician's agent, bears to Prospero the same relation as 
Shakespeare's poetic faculty bore to himself; and 
Caliban, the once languageless monster — ^Ariel's antithesis 
— ^bears the same relation to magician and fairy as the 
ignorance, the dullness, the grovellingness of mankind 
bore to Shakespeare and his faculty. These three are the 
fanciful characters of the play; the others are human. 
Shakespeare's purpose was not to write an allegory, but a 
play for the theatre, and his own circumstances gave him 
a suggestion for a plot just as in the case of 'A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream' — which play has much in common 
with ' The Tempest.' All the speeches and actions of 
Prospero, Ariel, and Caliban, are perfectly proper to 
themselves; there is nothing strained; those persons are 
not made, in the play, to say or do anything to serve a 
manifestly ulterior purpose. But this is not true of the 
epilogue. In the epilogue of * The Tempest ' we have the 
last words of Shakespeare's last play, and they are spoken 
by Prospero, of whom Shakespeare was the prototype. 
Did Shakespeare give us a message? Yes; the epilogue 
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is not merely what it pretends to be — an address to the 
audience in the theatre. There is, of course, some show 
of addressing the audience in the theatre, seen chiefly in 
the first part: — 

' Now my charms are all o'erthro¥m ; 
And what strength I have's mine own; 
Which is most faint : now, 'tis true, 
I must be here confined by you, 
Or sent to Naples. Let me not, 
Since I have my dukedom got 
And pardoned the deceiver, dwell 
In this bare island by your spell; 
But release me from my bands 
With the help of your good hands : 
Oentle breath of yours my sails 
Must fill, or else my project fails. 
Which was to please.* 

But the reality seems to us to break through the pretence 
in the rest: — 

*Now I want 
Spirits to enforce, art to enchant. 
And my ending is despair, 
Unless I be relieved by prayer; 
Which pierces so, that it assaults 
Mercy itself, and frees all faults. 
As you from crimes would pardoned be. 
Let your indulgence set me free.' 

This extraordinary epilogue justifies us in calling 
attention to certain speeches in the play itself ; for though 
those speeches are perfectly proper to the characters, they 
may have had their root in reality. 

What was the attitude of the world to Shakespeare f It 
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was bent Ids deeds to croM^ His work was Tiolently 
interfered widi, and liis oecnpation was considered dis- 
graoefnl. We haTe seen this, as regards London, in the 
orders of the Lord Mayor and of the PHtj Council ; and 
the historj of the stage at his natiye town daring his life, 
will speak for the rest of Eng^nd. In 1568, his fatiier, 
then the chief corporation official, wdcomed in his c^Bcial 
capacity two con^>anies of playurs to Stratford ; but later, 
when he hims^, the embodiment of the stage, was living 
in retirement there, and not more than a year after the 
writing of his last play — the play we are considering — 
'the town council of Stratford-on-Avon, whose meeting- 
chamber almost OTerlooked Shakespeare's residence of 
New Place, g^ve curious proof of their puritanic 
suspicion of the drama on February 7, 1612, when they 
passed a rescdution that plays were unlawful and "the 
sufferance of them against the example of other well- 
governed cities and boroughs," and the council was 
therefore " content " the resolution ran, that " the penalty 
of x«. imposed [on players heretofore] be zZ. hence- 
forward." Ten years later the King's players were bribed 
by the council to leave the city without playing.' ^ 

Had not Shakespeare reason to think the people 
(however well-intentioned) dull, languageless, monsters, — 
Calibans? Did he not teach them as Prospero taught 
Caliban, and, as Caliban did Prospero, did they not 
reward him with ingratitude — attack his honour and try 
to stop the exercise of his art? Notice the chief concern 

» Lee, Life, p, 269, 
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of Caliban in instructing his confederates when they were 
about to attack Proepero : — 

* there thou mayst brain him, 

Having first seized his books, or with a log 
Batter his skull, or paunch him with a stake. 
Or cut his wezand with thy knife. Remember, 
First to possess his books; for without them 
He's but a sot, as I am, nor hath not 
One spirit to command : they all do hate him 
As rootedly as I. Bum but his books.' 



Shakespeare, who loved Truth and Beauty as none other 
did, and who knew his works to be — ^what everyone now 
knows them to be — a lay bible, was then held suspect ; his 
work considered moral leprosy ; and he was deeply hurt : 
in the following sonnets he speaks of himself: — 

Son. 69. ' Those parts of thee that the world's eye doth view, 
Want nothing that the thought of hearts can mend ; 
All tongues, the voice of souls, give thee that due. 
Uttering bare truth, even so as foes commend. 
Thy outward thus with outward praise is crowned; 
But those same tongues that give thee so thine own. 
In other accents do this praise confound 
By seeing farther than the eye hath shown. 
They look into the beauty of thy mind. 
And that, in guess, they measure by thy deeds; 
Then, churls, their thoughts, although their eyes were 

kind. 
To thy fair flower add the rank smell of weeds : 
But why thy odour matcheth not thy show, 
The solve is this, that thou dost common grow.' 
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Son. 70. ' That thou art blamed shall not be thy defect, 
For slander's mark was ever yet the fair; 
The ornament of beauty is suspect, 
A crow that flies in heaven's sweetest air. 
So thou be good, slander doth but approve 
Thy worth the greater, being wooed of time; 
For canker vice the sweetest buds doth love, 
And thou present'st a pure unstained prime. 
Thou hast passed by the ambush of young days, 
Either not assailed, or victor being charged; 
Yet this thy praise cannot be so thy praise, 
To tie up envy evermore enlarged : 
If some suspect of ill masked not thy show. 
Then thou alone kingdom of hearts shouldst owe.' 

Son. 121. **Tis better to be vile than vile esteemed. 

When not to be, receives reproach of being; 
And the just pleasure lost, which is so deemed 
Not by our feeling, but by others' seeing : 
For why should others' false adulterate eyes 
Give salutation to my sportive blood? 
Or on my frailties why are frailer spies, 
Which in their wills count bad what I think good? 
No, I am that I am, and they that level 
At my abuses, reckon up their own : 
I may be straight, though they themselves be bevel ; 
By their rank thoughts my deeds must not be shown ; 
Unless this general evil they maintain. 
All men are bad, and in their badness reign.' 

In the following sonnet he addresses his ' inspirer/ the 
Spirit of Beauty: — 

Son. 112. *Your love and pity doth the impression fill 

Which vulgar scandal stamped upon my brow; 
For what care I who calls me well or ill. 
So you o'er-gi-een my bad, my good allow? 
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You are my all the world, and I must strive 

To know my shames and praises from your tongue; 

None else to me, nor I to none alive, 

That my steeled sense or changes right or wrong. 

In so profound abysm I throw all care 

Of others' voices, that my adder's sense 

To critic and to flatterer stopped are. 

Mark how with my neglect I do dispense : 
You are so strongly in my purpose bred 
That all the world besides methinks are dead.' 



By his disposal of his work, the world that thought it evil 
and sought to banish it would be justly deprived of it; 
but he had left in his Sonnets the means of recovering it 
as soon as the world should become worthy : — 

* Ariel: Your charm so strongly works 'em 

That if you now beheld them, your affections 
Would become tender. 

Prospero : Dost thou think so, spirit ? 

Ariel: Mine would, sir, were I human. 

Prospero: And mine shall. 

Hast thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeling 
Of their afflictions, and shall not myself, 
One of their kind, that relish all as sharply. 
Passion as they, be kindlier moved than thou art ? 
Though with their high wrongs I am struck to the 

quick. 
Yet with my nobler reason 'gainst my fury 
Do I take part : the rarer action is 
In virtue than in vengeance : they being penitent. 
The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 
Not a frown further. Go release them, Ariel : 
My charms I'll break, their senses I'll restore. 
And they shall be themselves.' 
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And Prospero then abjures his art in the following 
terms: notice especially the concluding lines: — 

' Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes and groves, 
And ye that on the sands with, printless foot 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune and do fly him 
When he comes back; you demi-puppets that 
By moonshine do the green sour ringlets make. 
Whereof the ewe not bites, and you whose pastime 
Is to make midnight mushrooms, that rejoice 
To hear the solenm curfew; by whose aid. 
Weak masters though you be, I have bedimmed 
The noontide sun, called forth the mutinous winds. 
And 'twizt the green sea and the azured vault 
Set roaring war : to the dread rattling thunder 
Have I given fire and rifted Jove's stout oak 
With his own bolt; the strong-based promontory 
Have I made shake and by the spurs plucked up* 
The pine and cedar : graves at my command 
Have waked their sleepers, oped, and let them forth 
By my so potent art. But this rough magic 
I here abjure, and, when I have required 
Some heavenly music, which even now I do. 
To work mine end upon their senses that 
This airy charm is for, I'll break my staff, 
Bury it certain fathoms in the earth. 
And deeper than did ever plummet sound 
I'll drown my book.* 



The feature that loomed largest in the circumstances 
under which his work was done, was the antagonism to 
the stage of the puritans, whose numbers and influence 
grew continuously during his career. And this matter 
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(if we include the dread which it inspired of clothing evil 
in beauty) looms very large in the Sonnets. Yet his 
decision as to the disposal of his work was made (as the 
Sonnets show) independently of it ; and ' The Tempest ' 
simply refers to the disposal of his work as being, for 
other reasons than those which decided it, appropriate: 
to the fact that, before his work could be recovered, the 
opinion of the world as to the purity of himself and it 
would have to change; and change in spite of his 
feigning — ^his shaking a lance — in the Sonnets.^ 

If the Plays be examined in the light of our interpreta- 
tion of the Sonnets, it will be seen that it makes plain the 
origin of much in them besides what we have specified; 
but notice what remarkable support that interpretation 
receives from the view of Shakespeare the man as deduced 
from the Plays which is set forth in an independent and 
standard work — Professor Dowden's ' Shakespeare — ^His 
Mind and Art ' 2 : 

(p. 385). ' This, in more than one instance, was Shakespeare's 
method, — Shaving discovered some single central point of 
sympathy between his chief character and his past or present 
self, to secure freedom from all mere lyrical intensity by study- 
ing that one common element under conditions remote from 
those which had ever been proper or peculiar to himself.* 

(p. 384). 'The man actually discoverable behind the plays 

^ The eztra-hnnuui chAnusten, Prospero the magicUn, Ariel the fftirjr, and 
CSallban the monster, are not the only ones in The Tempest that were direotlj 
derived from Shakespeare's own state or circumstances; the correspondence of 
Miranda, the offspring of the wronged and banished Prospero, secluded from the 
world and therefore uncorrupted, to one of them, being obyious. ' 

* Tenth edition. 
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was a man tempted to passionate extremes, but of stiennons 
will, and whose highest self pronounced in favour of sanity. 
Therefore he resolved that be woold set to rights his mA»Aria) 
life, and he did so. And again he resolved that he would bring 
into harmony with the highest facts and laws of the world his 
spiritual being; and that in his own high fashion he accom- 
plished also. The plays impress us as a long study of self- 
control, — of self-control at one with self-surrender to the highest 
facts and laws of human life.' 

(preface to third edition p. zi.). 'In the later comedies, 
again, it is quite remarkable how Shakespeare (generally in the 
portions of these plays which are due to his own invention) 
repeats, with variations, the incident of a trick or fraud 
practiced upon one who is a self-lover, and its consequences, 
grave or gay.' 

(p. 74). 'In the historical plays the question which inevit- 
ably comes forward again and again is this, "By what means 
shall a man obtain the noblest practical success in the objective 
world ? ** In the great tragedies the problem is a spiritual cme. 
It is still the problem of failure and success. But in these 
tragedies success means not any practical achievement in the 
world, but the perfected life of the soul ; and failure means the 
ruin of the life of a soul through passion or weakness, through 
calamity or crime.' 

(p. 224). * Henry V., the ideal figure of the historical plays, 
has a real and firm grasp of the actual world ; he has his 
religion, and he has his passion of love; but both are positive, 
practical, and limited. ..." To say to thee that I shall die " 
declares King Henry to Katherine, " is true ; but for thy love, — 
by the Lord, no." Yet Shakespeare had discovered that to die 
for love may be the highest need of a life under certain extreme 
conditions.' 

(p. 123). *But the theme of tragedy, as conceived by the 
poet, is not material prosperity or failure; it is spiritual; 
fulfilment or failure of a destiny higher than that which is 
related to the art of getting on in life. To die under certain 
cond ^ higher rapture than to live.' 
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In connection with ' Hamlet ' and the change that took 
place in Shakespeare about 1601, we may further quote 
from the same work : 

(preface to third edition, p. 1). *** Hamlet'* seems to have 
its root so deep in Shakespeare's nature, it was so much a 
subject of special predilection, it is so closely connected ¥dth 
older dramatic work. We acquire the same feeling with refer- 
ence to "Hamlet" whicd we have for Gk)ethe's "Faust" — ^that 
it has to do ¥dth almost the whole of the deeper part of the 
poet's life up to the date of its creation.' 

(p. 126). 'But Shakespeare created it a mystery, and there- 
fore it is for ever suggestive; for ever suggestive, and never 
wholly explicable.' 

(p. 160). 'One thing, however, we do know — ^that the man 
who wrote the play of "Hamlet" had obti^ed a thorough 
comprehension of Hamlet's malady. And assured, as we arc 
by abundant evidence, that Shakespeare transformed ¥dth 
energetic will his knowledge into fact, we may be confident that 
when " Hamlet " was written, Shakespeare had gained a further 
stage in his culture of self-control, and that he had become not 
only adult as an author, but had entered upon the full maturity 
of his manhood.' 

(p. 222). 'Through "Hamlet" — ^perhaps also through events 
in the poet's personal history, which tested his will as Hamlet's 
will was tested — Shakespeare had been reached and touched by 
the shadow of some of the deep mysteries of human existence.' 

Shakespeare did not continue to turn out new work up 
to his death: his last completed play was known in 161 1, 
and he lived until 1616. If we suppose that he began to 
write in 1591, i.e,^ from one to two years before Green 
called him an * upstart crow/ he had written, on the 
completion of 'The Tempest' in 1611, at least thirty-six 
playB in twenty years. When, at the age of forty-eight — 
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* little declined into the vale of years/ and, as his latest 
works show, never so ahle, — ^he decided not to break fresh 
ground — ^he who had already broken so much, and in all 
fields — what so likely as that it was with the intention of 
devoting himself to the revision of the work he had 
already done? That work had been produced hastily: 
what so likely as that he should wish to revise it! Some 
of it was mixed with the work of others : what so natural 
as that he should wish to make it all his own — as Jonson 
tells us he himself did with * Sejanus ' between its produc- 
tion on the stage and its publication f The circumstances 
of his retirement are in keeping with all the other 
etidence we have examined, and, indeed, give us reason 
to hope that we may have his plajB not only freed from 
the errors alterations and omissions of actors and 
reproducers, but from the work of other hands, and even, 
as already in the case of * Hamlet,' revised to the extent 
of recasting. 

No scrap of Shakespeare's manuscripts has ever been 
found; but the time between his death and now is not 
absolutely blank of evidence from which conclusions 
respecting such manuscripts may be drawn. On three 
occasions we have information bearing very closely on 
the question. On one we get into close personal touch 
with Dr. Hall, Shakespeare's son-in-law; and on another 
into as close personal touch with Mrs. Hall, Shakespeare's 
elder daughter ; and both Dr. and Mrs. Hall are on those 
occasions occupying themselves in considering the 
disposal of books and manuscripts in their possession at 
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New Place, Shakespeare's residence for many years up to 
his death. 

Shakespeare made no mention of manuscripts in his 
will; but any that were in his possession would have 
passed at his death to Dr. and Mrs. Hall : they were his 
executors and residuary legatees ; and to Mrs. Hall he had 
bequeathed his residence, New Place, and all that it 
contained except a few articles which he specified. 

Shakespeare had not only occupied New Place for many 
years up to his death, but some (probably many) of his 
later playB had been written there. So soon after Shake- 
speare's death as 1662, the Rev. John Ward, then vicar 
of Stratford, wrote of him, ' he frequented the playB all 
his younger time, but in his elder days lived at Stratford, 
and supplied the stage with two plays every year, and for 
that had an allowance so large, that he spent at the rate 
of a thousand pounds a year, as I have heard.' ^ His 
writing, too, would not be confined to the original 
manuscript of a play: the various actors would have to 
be supplied with copies more or less complete; and these 
would quickly get worn out and lost, and have to be 
replaced. Much of the re-writing he may have had done 
by some trusted scrivener; but, considering the amount 
of manuscript that must have passed through his hands, 
if he had been simply careless of his papers and 
indifferent as to their fate, in the ordinary course of 
things there would have been many in the hands of his 
daughter and son-in-law after his death and burial. But 

^ Diary cf Rev. John Ward, ed. Serern, X889, p. 188. 
K 
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if our interpretation of his Sonnets and ' Phoenix and 
Turtle ' be true, we should not expect to find manuscripts 
of his in the hands of Dr. and Mrs. Hall after his burial. 
All the evidence available on the point is in favour of our 
theory. 

Dr. Hall had married Shakespeare's elder daughter 
nine years before Shakespeare's death. He lived at 
Stratford, but was not native there. In his youth he 
had travelled on the continent. He was Master of Arts, 
but never received a medical degree. He however, for a 
provincial practitioner, became very eminent in his 
profession: his services were called for forty miles from 
Stratford, and it was recorded by the Linacre professor 
in 1657, ' such as hated him for his religion often made 
use of him.' ^ Nothing is known of his character previous 
to Shakespeare's death, but what is known of him after 
shows him to have been of strong puritan sympathies. 
The evidence concerning Shakespeare's manuscripts which 
is derived from him is contained in his will, which was 
made a few hours before his death in 1635: after 
bequeathing his * study of books ' to his son-in-law Nash, 
he continues: 'As for my manuscriptes, I would have 
given them to Mr. Boles, if hee had been here; but 
forasmuch as hee is not heere present, yow may, son 
Nash, burne them, or doe with them what you please.' 2 
Nash, who was one of the witnesses to the will, had 
married Dr. Hall's only daughter nine years before. 

^ Hall, Sd&it observations on English Bodies, trans. Cooke, See preface. 
2 HalliweU-Phillipps, Outlines, IL 61. 
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The evidence from Mrs. Hall is contained in an account 
of a conversation which James Cooke, a surgeon, held 
with her about the year 1642. About that year he bought 
some books from Mrs. Hall ; one being a manuscript book 
in which her husband had recorded in Latin particulars 
of many of his cases. Some of these particulars Cooke 
translated into English, and so published them in 1667.^ 
He then, in his address * To the Friendly Reader,' gave 
the following account of the circumstances under which he 
became possessed of the work: — 

* Being in my Art an Attendent to parts of some 
regiments to keep the pass at the Bridge of Stratford- 
upon-Avon , There being then with me a Mate allyed to the 
Grentleman that writ the following Observations in Latin, 
he invited me to the house of Mrs. Hall Wife to the 
deceased, to see the Books left by Mr. Hall, After a view 
of them, she told me she had some Books left, by one that 
professed Phjrsick, with her Husband, for s«me mony. I 
told her, if I liked them, I would give her the money 
again ; she brought them forth, amongst which there was 
this with another of the Authors, both intended for the 
Presse. I being acquainted with Mr. HoIFb hand, told 
her that one or two of them were her Husbands, and 
shewed them her ; she denyed, I affirmed, till I perceived 
she begun to be offended. At last I returned her the 
money.' 

Like most women of her station at that time, Mrs. Hall 

' Seled, cbtervaMont on English Bodies, 
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was no scholar; otherwise she could not have failed to 
recognise her husband's writing, which, if his signature 
on his will be any criterion, was sufficiently remarkable. ^ 
She made her mark on legal documents in all known cases 
except one, but that signature, although not that of a 
practiced writer, is perfectly satisf actory.^ Though not a 
scholar, the following lines on her grave-stone show her to 
have been exceptionally intelligent : 

' Witty above her sex, but that's not all, 
Wise to Salvation was good Mistress Hall. 
Something of Shakespeare was in that, but this 
Wholely of Him with whom she's now in Blisse.' 

From the manner of Dr. Hall's reference to 'my 
manuscripts,' is it not evident that they were of his own 
writing, such as those we afterwards see in the possession 
of Mrs. Hall? While it would be natural for Dr. Hall to 
say, when bequeathing such papers to one not in the 
profession, ' burn them or do with them what you please,' 
it is inconceivable that one of Dr. Hall's education could 
so refer to them if they included any manuscripts of 
Shakespeare's, or that he could have thought of alienating 
any such manuscripts from his wife, Shakespeare's 
daughter. Who Mr. Boles was we do not know. 

Mrs. Hall's daughter and son-in-law. probably went to 
live with her at New Place immediately after Dr. Hall's 
death. In August, 1642 (the year of Cooke's interview 
with Mrs. Hall) Nash speaks of New Place as in his 

* See Outlines, i. 275. 
* See Lee, Life, Illustrated library ed, p. 227. 
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occupation; and in a manuscript dated March 14, 1645-6, 
refers to ' my mother-in-law, Mrs. Hall, who lives with 
me.' 2 

Mrs. Hall's disturbance at the thought of parting with 
a manuscript of her husband's and her keen apprecia- 
tion of the money value of books, prove that she would 
have taken particular care of manuscripts of her father's 
had she possessed any. 

It has been suggested that Dr. and Mrs. Hall's 
Puritanism may have been responsible for the total loss of 
Shakespeare's manuscripts. But a complete answer to 
that suggestion is to point to the elaborate monument 
which they erected to his memory in Stratford church. 
He is there represented in the act of writing, and the 
verses on the monument give him the very highest praise, 
and all on account of his writings. 

In 1623, seven years after Shakespeare's death, his 
friends, fellow-actors, and fellow-shareholders-in-the 
theatre, John Heming and Henry Condell, published the 
First Folio edition of his works. It contains thirty-six 
plays, twenty of which then appeared in print, as far as 
is known, for the first time. In the address ' to the great 
variety of readers,' which they prefixed, Heming and 
Condell say, ' ... It had beene a thing, we confesse, 
worthie to have beene wished, that the Author himselfe 
had liv'd to have set forth and overseen his owne writings. 
But since it hath bin ordain'd otherwise, and he by death 
departed from that right, we pray you do not envie his 

> OuUines, ii. 821, 
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Friends the office of their care and paine to have collected 
and published them; and so to have publish'd them, as 
where (before) you were abused by diverse stolne and 
surreptitious copies maimed and deformed by the frauds 
and stealthes of injurious impostors that expos'd them, 
even those are now offer'd to your view cur'd, and perfect 
of their limbes, and all the rest absolute in their numbers, 
as he conceived them. Who, as he was a happie imitator 
of Nature, was a most gentle expressor of it. His mind 
and hand went together ; and what he thought he uttered 
with that easinesse, that we have scarce received from 
him a blot in his papers.' 

Their reference to Shakespeare's papers is of course to 
papers he had supplied to them for acting purposes 
during the years of his connection with the theatre. Their 
statement that the plays which had been previously 
printed were in the folio 'cured, and perfect of their 
limbs ' is universally admitted to be a misrepresentation. 
In his 'Life of Shakespeare,' Mr. Sidney Lee says, 'There 
is no doubt that the whole volume was printed from the 
acting versions in the possession of the manager of the 
company with which Shakespeare had been associated. 
But it is doubtful if any play were printed exactly as it 
came from his pen. The First Folio text is often 
markedly inferior to that of the sixteen pre-existent 
quartos, which, although surreptitiously and imperfectly 
printed, followed playhouse copies of a far earlier date. 
... In the case of twenty of the plays in the First Folio 
no quartos exist for comparison, and of these twenty 
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plays " Coriolanus," "AlFs Well," and "Macbeth" 
present a text abounding in corrupt passages.' ^ 

The evidence from Heming and Con dell supports that 
from Dr. and Mrs. Hall ; for if any manuscripts had been 
left in the ordinary course of things by Shakespeare, as 
Halliwell-Phillipps says, ' it is reasonable to assume that 
they [Heming and Condell] would have used his materials 
and not been so careful to mention that they themselves 
were the only gatherers.' 2 

Sometime within seven years of Shakespeare's death, 
his son-in-law and daughter erected the monument to his 
memory in Stratford church.^ It is placed near to the 
grave, on the northern wall of the chancel. Below the 
bust is the following inscription : — 

Judicio Pylium, genio Socratem, arte Maronem. 
Terra tegit, populus mseret, Olympus habet. 

Stay Passenger why goest thou by so fast? 
Bead if thou canst, whom envious Death hath plast 
Within this monument; Shakespeare with whom 
Quick nature dide; whose name doth deck ys Tombe 
Far more than cost; sith all yt He hath writt 
Leaves living art but page to serve his wit. 

The description in the first line of the Latin verses was 
evidently a deliberate attempt to give as complete a 
summary of Shakespeare as could be given in few words. 
And that summary received the endorsement of his son-in- 

» p. 307. 

> Outlinea, i. 263. 

Mentioned by L. Digges, First Folio, 1623 
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law and daughter. It is not improbable that Dr. Hall 
wrote it. But however that may have been, it is entitled 
in one particular at least to our utmost respect. Of 
Shakespeare's judgment and of his art, we tdaj form an 
opinion on the same evidence as his contemporaries; of 
these, we may even, on account of our longer study, 
think ourselves better qualified to judge, — ^though none 
will be inclined to quarrel with their statement that he 
was ' in judgment a Nestor,' ' in art a Virgil.' But (they 
being personally and intimately acquainted with him) on 
their statement that he was in genius (i.e., in nature, in 
kind, in disposition of mind) a Socrates, we cannot 
pretend to sit in judgment. On the contrary, that state- 
ment must be our criterion — we can only bring our 
theories to it as to the touchstone of truth. This we 
proceed to do. 

We have said that in the Sonnets Shakespeare shows 
himself to be a lover of Ideal Beauty; and that he 
considers his Love of Fame an infirmity which prevents 
the perfecting of his intercourse with Beauty, and there- 
fore the perfection of his work, its outcome. Though we 
have seen what Socrates' Renaissance disciples said, let 
us recall now what exactly he himself said of Love and 
Beauty and Ambition. 

Being called upon to make a speech in praise of Love, 
he tells how the wise woman Diotima had instructed him 
that ' love is of the beautiful ' ; that ' the object which they 
[lovers] have in view is birth in beauty, whether of body 
or soul ' ; that * those who are pregnant in the body only. 
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betake themselves to women and beget children — ^this is 
the character of their love ; their offspring, as they hope, 
will preserve their memory and give them the blessedness 
which they desire in the future. But souls which are 
pregnant — for there certainly are men who are more 
creative in their souls than in their bodies — conceive that 
which it is proper for the soul to conceive or contain. 
And what are these conceptions? — wisdom and virtue in 
general. And such creators are poets and all artists who 
are deserving of the name inventor.' 

Having thus laid it down that the ambition of 
immortality through children of the mind is worthier 
than that of immortality through children of the body, 
Diotima continues : * These are the lesser mysteries of 
love, into which even you, Socrates, may enter; to the 
greater and more hidden ones which are the crown of 
these, and to which, if you pursue them in a right spirit, 
they will lead, I know not whether you will be able to 
attain. But I will do my utmost to inform you, and do 
you follow if you can. ... He who has been instructed 
thus far in the things of love, and who has learned to see 
the beautiful in due order and succession, when he comes 
toward the end will suddenly perceive a nature of 
wondrous beauty (and this, Socrates, is the final cause of 
all our former toils). . . . And the true order of going, 
or being led by another, to the things of love, is to begin 
from the beauties of earth and mount upwards for the 
sake of that other beauty, using these as steps only, and 
from one going on to two, and from two to all fair forms, 
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and from fair forms to fair practices, and from fair 
practices to fair notions, until from fair notions he 
arrires at the notion of absolute beautj, and at last 
knows what the essence of beauty is.' 'This my dear 
Socrates/ said the stranger of Mantineia, ' is that life 
aboTe all others which man should live, in the contempla- 
tion of beauty absolute . . . the divine beauty, I mean, 
pure and clear and unall<^ed, not clogged with the 
pollutions of mortality and all the colours and vanities of 
human life — thither looking, and holding converse with 
the true beauty simple and divine. Remember how in 
that communicm only, beholding beauty witii the eye of 
the mind, he will be enabled to bring forth, not images of 
beauty, but realities (for he has hold not of an image but 
of a reality), and bringing forth and nourishing true 
virtue to become the friend of God and be immortal, if 
mortal man may. Would that be an ignoble life V ' Such,' 
says Socrates, 'were the words of Diotima; and I am 
persuaded of their truth.' i 

We have said of Shakespeare's Sonnets that the true 
meaning is at the opposite pole to the face meaning : that 
it was to Shakespeare's lines in the Sonnets Ben Jonson 
referred when he wrote, 

* In each of which he seems to shake a lance 
As brandished at the eyes of ignorance.' 

Let us see how this sorts with the statement on his 
monument that he was ' in nature a Socrates.' Here is 

* The Dialogues of Plato, Jowett's trana., vol. i. pp. 681-2. 
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what Alcibiades said of that person in his presence: — 
' And now, my boys, I shall praise Socrates in a figure 
which will appear to him to be a caricature, and yet I 
speak, not to make fun of him, but only for the truth's 
sake. I say, that he is exactly like the busts of Silenus, 
which are set up in the statuaries' shops, holding pipes 
and flutes in their mouths ; and they are made to open in 
the middle, and have images of gods inside them. . . His 
words are like the images of Silenus which open ; they are 
ridiculous when you first hear them ; he clothes himself in 
language that is like the skin of the wanton satyr . . . 
and he is always repeating the same thing in the same 
words, so that any ignorant or inexperienced person 
might feel disposed to laugh at him ; but he who opens the 
bust and sees what is within will find that they are the 
only words which have a meaning in them, and also the 
most divine, abounding in fair images of virtue, and of 
the widest comprehension, or rather extending to the 
whole duty of a good and honourable man.' i 

Two days after his death Shakespeare was buried in the 
chancel of Stratford church. To this privilege he was 
entitled through being, as part-owner of the tithes, a lay 
rector. His grave was covered with a flat stone, forming 



^ The Dialogues qf Plato, Jowett's tzmnslatlon, toL i. pp. 586 and 598. 

In view of our opinion, formed from the Sonnets, as to the passionate but self- 
controlled nature of Shakespeare, and of Professor Dowden's opinion derived from 
the plays, we note here the following words of Professor Jowett's :— " We may 
observe that Socrates himself Is not represented as originally unimpassioned, but 
as one who has overcome his passions ; the secret of his power over others partly 
lies in his passionate but self -controlled nature." (Introduction to the Symposium. 
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part of the floor of the chancel, on which the following 
lines were cut: — 

'Good friend for Jesus' sake forbeare 
To digg the dust enclosed heare ; 
Bleste be the man that spares these stones, 
And curst be he that moves my bones.' 

The earliest notice we have of the grave is in a letter 
written in 1693 by a certain John Dowdall, who in that 
year made a round of visits to places in Warwickshire. 
He wrote: — 'Near the wall, where his [Shakespeare's] 
monument is erected, lieth a plain freestone, underneath 
which his body is buried, with this epitaph, made by 
himself a little before his death. [Inscription on grave- 
stone follows.] The clerk that showed me this church is 
above eighty years old. . . . Not one, for fear of the 
curse abovesaid, dare touch his grave-stone, though his 
wife and daughters did earnestly desire to be laid in the 
same grave with him.' i 

The next year there is another account, in a letter which 
was discovered about twenty years ago in the Bodleian 
Library. It was written by a William Hall, who had just 
graduated at Oxford, to his friend Edmund Thwaites, a 
well-known Anglo-Saxon scholar then resident in 
Oxford: — 'I very greedily embrace this occasion of 
acquainting you with something which I found at 
Stratford-upon-Avon. That place I came unto on 
Thursday night, and the next day went to visit the ashes 

^ First printed in 1838 as Traditionary Anecdotes of ShaJcespeare ; afterwards, 
more correctly, by HaUiweU-PhiUipps, Life, 1848, p. 87. 
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of the great Shakespear which lye interred in that church. 
The verses which, in his life-time, he ordered to be cut 
upon his tomb-stone, for his monument have others, are 
these which follow. . . . The little learning these verses 
contain would be a very strong argument of the want of 
it in the author, did not they carry something in them 
which stands in need of a comment. There is in this church 
a place which they call the bone-house, a repository for 
all bones they dig up, which are so many that they would 
load a great number of waggons. The poet, being willing 
to preserve his bones unmoved, lays a curse upon him 
that moves them, and haveing to do with clarks and 
sextons, for the most part a very ignorant sort of people, 
he decends to the meanest of their capacitys, and disrobes 
himself of that art which none of his cotemporaries wore 
in greater perfection. Nor has the design mist of its 
effect, for lest they should not onely draw this curse upon 
themselves, but also entail it upon their posterity, they 
have laid him full seventeen foot deep, deep enough to 
secure him.' ^ 

Halliwell-Phillipps, who printed Hall's letter for private 
distribution in 1884, after remarking in his preface that 
no one could any longer doubt that Shakespeare from his 
death-bed expressed a wish that his bones should remain 
undisturbed, with reason adds : ' That wish must, indeed, 
have been fervently expressed. It was no mere casual 
observation that could have induced the family to take 

*■ From Halllwell-PhllUpps' Outlines, toL ii. p. 72. B7 permlMion of Messrs. 
Longmans & Co. 
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such unusual precautions for the security of the remains.' 
And in his 'Outlines' he says:— ' Although few of us 
imagine that the homely lines on Shakespeare's grave- 
stone were his own composition, there can be little doubt 
that they owe their position to an affectionate observance 
of one of his latest wishes. Destitute even of a nominal 
record, and placed in a line of descriptive and somewhat 
elaborate family memorials, it is difficult to believe that 
an inscription, so unique in its simplicity, could have 
another history. And it was, in all probability, the 
designedly complete isolation of these verses that 
suggested to his relatives the propriety of raising an 
eligible monument in the immediate vicinity, on the only 
spot, indeed, in which there could have been erected a 
cenotaph that harmonised with the associations of his 
grave.' ^ 

The original grave-stone long since became much 
broken, and was replaced by a new one on which the same 
words were cut. So the grave remains to this day. 

Is there anyone who would not require an explanation 
on first becoming acquainted with the lines on the slab 
over Shakespeare's grave? Hall, the noticer of 1694, 
required an explanation ; but when he learnt of the custom 
of digging up bones, he seems to have been satisfied : 
' the poet being willing to preserve his bones unmoved lays 
a curse on him that moves them,' and the little art in the 
verses was accounted for by the fact that they were meant 
for the clerk and the sexton I Hall knew Shakespeare as an 

* Outlines, i. 281. 
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accomplished poet, who could have written, had he wished, 
more elegant lines ; but it was too early in those days for 
Shakespeare to be known to everyone, above everything 
else, for his profound wisdom. Hall found out what 
caused the man who in the domain of art was a Virgil to 
write those rude lines; but what of the man who in 
nature was a Socrates, and such concern for his dead 
bones? Could there be two things more incompatible 
than the nature of Socrates and concern for dead bones? 
Almost as well could one be at once all-wise and all-foolish. 
Heraud says, ' There certainly is a discrepancy between 
the epitaph on the stone and these lines on the wall, which 
it is difficult to reconcile.' ^ A discrepancy indeed; but 
a discrepancy that is now accounted for. For Shakespeare 
did wish to prevent the clerk and the sexton, and perhaps 
others too, from meddling with his grave; but he was 
concerned about other than dead bones ; he was concerned 
about his precious work, and he did not wish that work 
to be blundered upon, but recovered only through under- 
standing his nature as shown by him in the Sonnets. The 
grave has never been opened. 

The monument, besides plainly asserting the non- 
account of dead bones, gives us very definite hints: on 
the cornice above the bust, the arms and crest of the poet 
are flanked by statues seated ; the one on the left holds in 
its left hand an extinguished torch and rests its right on 
a skull, and seems to be saying, 'The light that was in 
this tabernacle has gone out.' The one on the right rests 

1 Shahespeare't Inner JA^e^ p. 427. 
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its left hand on the mound of earth on which it is seated 
and holds in its right a spade, and seems to be saying, 
' But if you wish to have that light of his that can never 
go out — dig — ^here.' 

Shortly after Shakespeare's death someone was con- 
cerned about moisture in the chancel earth : Shakespeare 
was buried in the chancel in 1616, and on July 16, 1619, 
the town council of Stratford-on-Avon passed the 
resc^ution ' Also yt is agreed that the Chamberlines shall 
bestow some charge towardes the keeping dry the chauncell 
at the High Church.' Who that someone was is seen frcMn 
the following earlier resolutions: — 

'6 November, 1618: Also that a letter shalbe sent to 
Mr. Baker to searche what tyme the Collige whas 
dissolved, concerning which search Mr. Hall haith writ 
his letter.' 

' 4 December, 1618: At this Hall jrt is agreed that the 
Chamberleynes shall dischardge Mr. Rodgers from 
receyveing any more benefite by burials in the Chansell, 
and that the Chamberleynes shalle receyve it from hence- 
forth towardes the repair of the Chansell, the High 
Churche, and also to demand of Mr. Rogers so much as 
he haith receyred within this last year.' 

The Mr. Baker mentioned in the resolution of 
November 6, 1618, was the town councirs legal adviser, 
and Mr. Hall was Shakespeare's son-in-law. The Mr. 
Rodgers of the resolution of December 4, 1618, was the 
vicar. The College concerning the dissolution of which 
Dr. Hall desired information, was a college or chapter of 
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priests founded as a chantry in connection with the church 
in 1332. The chantrj priests became possessed of the 
patronage, and so the full control of the church, In 1337. 
In 1351 there was built for them a ' house of stcme ' which 
became known as the College of Stratford. The College 
was finally suppressed in 1547, and in 1553 much of its 
property and many of its rights passed to the municipal 
corporation, which was instituted in that year by 
charter. 1 

The question of the respective rights of the vicar and 
tiie corporation was revived in the time of a new vicar, 
Thomas Wilson, and Dr. Hall was again concerned, as 
shown by the following resolutions : — . 

' 17 April, 1634 : At this Hall it is agreed that the sutts 
brought agaynst the Baylifi and Burgesses shall be 
defended, and that the Bayliffe and Burgesses shall and 
may commence such suttes agaynst Mr. Hall and Mr. 
Wilson or other their adversaries, as they shall be devised 
by CounselL' 

'26 May, 1634: Att this Hall Mr. Bailiffe all the 
Aldermen and Burgisses here present promised to joyne 
in an answere to a Bill in Chauncerye exhibited against 
them, defendants, at the suit of Thomas Wilson, Yicar, 
and John Hall gent., plaintiffs.' 

* 26 May, 1634 : Yt is ordered that Mr. Wilson shall not 
have nor keepe the key of the Chauncell doore in the 

^ See Jordan, OrigincU collections on Shakespeare and Stra^ord^ written about 
1780, pablished 1864 ; Bloom, Shakespeare's Church ; Lee, Strat/ard^m-Avon to the 
death of Shakespeare. 
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Chappell to have passage there throwe his house. Mr. 
Willson is to have no profitt nor stipend out of the 
Church-jar de in respect of the injurious bill exhibited 
against the Baliffe and burgisses.' ^ 

A number of other resolutions show the course of the 
dispute, which came to ah end on the death of Mr. 
Wilson in 1638. Shortly before that event the town 
council were trying to compromise with him on the basis 
of an annual payment by them in consideration of a 
withdrawal of all legal proceedings against them. 

Of Dr. Hall, the Dictionary of National Biography 
says, ' he gave to the church a costly new pulpit, and in 
1628 he was appointed a borough churchwarden, in 1629 
a sidesman, and in 1633 the vicar's churchwarden.' It 
is noteworthy that, though Thomas Wilson became vicar 
in 1619, the actions against the corporation begin fifteen 
years later, immediately after Dr. HaH's appointment to 
the office of vicar's churchwarden. Halliwell-Phillipps 
says of Dr. Hall and Mr. Wilson, ' they were such great 
friends that the vicarial courts were sometimes held at 
New Place.'2 

In his son-in-law and daughter Shakespeare would have 
executors perfectly fitted to carry out such wishes as we 
suggest that he expressed to them. Both were at home at 



^ These resolutions are taken from A descriptive calendar of the ancient manu- 
scripts and records in the possession of the Corporation of Stratford-upon-Avon, 
1863 ; and, Stra^ord-upon-Avon in the times of tlie SJiakespeares, illustrated by 
extracts from the council books of the Corporation, 1864, both published by Halliwell- 
PWllipps. 

» Outlines, ii. 322. 
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Stratford, and both might be trusted not to cause 
suspicion 

'With arms encumber'd thus, or this head-shake, 
Or by pronouncing of some doubtful phrase, 
As " Well, well, we know," or " We could, an if we would," 
Or " If we list to speak," or " There be, an if they might," 
Or such ambiguous giving out.' i 

And Shakespeare would have had ample time to make 
final arrangements, for he knew^ three months before it 
occurred, that his death was imminent. Shakespeare's 
will is not a document engrossed at leisure, but consists of 
the original draft with erasures and interlinear additions. 
It was first drafted on January 25, 1616, and as amended 
it was signed on March 25 following. On April 23 he 
died. Soon after the will was first drafted, i,e,y on the 
10th of February, the younger of Shakespeare's daughters, 
Judith, was married at Stratford, and married in such 
haste that a license was not procured. So serious an 
omission was this that shortly afterwards she and her 
husband were summoned to the ecclesiastical court at 
Worcester, threatened with excommunication, and fined. 
Such a conjunction of circumstances as the above would 
alone make it probable that when the will was first drafted 
Shakespeare's early death was thought to be almost 
inevitable, and that his daughter was married hastily 
because of his wish to leave her settled in life.^ But 
there is proof in the will itself that when it was first 
drafted his early death was considered not probable 
merely, but certain ; for he then spoke of the date of his 

^ Hamlet, L v. 74^. 
> She married Thomu Quin^, four years her junior, the ion of an old friend of 
Shakespeare's. 
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will and the date of his death as though it were a matter 
of course that for all practical purposes they would be one 
and the same. 

He makes a bequest of money to his daughter Judith, 
to be paid, * within one jeare after my deceas ' ; and 
afterwards he says, ' Item, I gyve and bequeath unto my 
saied daughter Judith one hundred and fyftie poundes 
more, if shee or anie issue of her bodie be lyvinge att 
thend of three yeares next ensueing the daie of the date of 
this my will, during which tyme my executours are to paie 
her consideracion from my deceas according to the rate 
aforesaied.' Later on still he refers again to this second 
bequest, and this time uses the words, 'shelyringthe saied 
terme after my deceas.' He also makes a bequest to his 
granddaughter in the following terms : * Item, I gyve and 
bequeath unto the saied Elizabeth Hall, all my plate, 
except my brod silver and gilt bole, that I now have att the 
date of this my will.' He evidently had the will drafted 
knowing of his certain early death, and kept it by him 
unsigned so that he might make emendations and 
additions as they occurred to him and be able to sign it at 
any moment. 

The will opens with a statement of his ' perfect health,' 
and of his religious belief; but this exordium was of 
course conventional, and supplied by the lawyer. ^ 

^ As to the conventionality of the exordium as regards the statement of religious 
belief, see Lee, Life, p. 273, and Halliwell-Phillipps, Outlines, i. 263 ; also Outlines, 
ii. 390, where is quoted an extract from what is set down as the "forme of a will " 
in a book published in 1605. 

As to the reference to health, Steevens says (Variorum ed., 1821, xx. 307) "The 
perfect health mentioned in the will . . . was introduced as a thing of course by 
the attorney who drew it up." 
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About fifty years after Shakespeare's death {i.e., 
1661 — 3), the then vicar of Stratford wrote in his diary, 
' Shakespear, Drayton, and Ben Jonson, had a merie 
meeting, and itt seems drank too hard, for Shakespear 
died of a feavour there contracted.' We have long known 
however that Shakespeare did not die of a fever ; ^ and as 
he knew of the inmiinence of his death three months 
before he died, it is reasonable to assume that if Drayton 
and Jonson visited him so near the date of his death as to 
give rise to the tradition that the death was a consequence 
of the visit, they were summoned by him to take final 
leave of him. This view is supported by the fact that 
Shakespeare made no mention of Drayton and Jonson in 
his will, although he mentioned, in an interlinear 
addition, his fellow-actors Burbage, Homing, and Condell, 
bequeathing to them * xxvis. viiid. a peece to buy them 
ringes.' 

lliough Jonson understood Shakespeare's Sonnets, we 
know of nothing to show that he connected the Sonnets 
with the ' Phoenix and Turtle.' But there is some ground 
for the suspicion that Shakespeare had at one time 
definitely asked Jonson not to mention him. Among 
Jonson's * Epigrams ' (first published in 1616 but 
registered in 1612) is the following: — 



' We refer to the evidenoe of Uc will (oompftre Halliwell-PhillipiMi, Outfines, i. 
263) ; and to the evidence of the face of the bust in the church (see Lee, lA/ej pp. 
286 and 296). 
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'To O^n THAT DBIBKD MB NOT TO HAU HIM.' 

'Be safe, nor fesie thy selfe so good a fame. 
That, any way, my booke should speake thy name : 
For, if thoa shame, rank'd with my friends to goe, 
I am more asham'd to have thee thought my foe.* ^ 

This could not possibly refer to some retiring individual 
among Jonson's many aristocratic acquaintance, who were 
largely the subjects of his epigrams, as there could have 
been no question of one of them being thought his foe. 
But, considering the many quarrels among the poets, it 
has every appearance of having been meant for a fellow- 
poet. And there was only one contemporary poet to be 
suspected of having whose enmity would have so concerned 
the self-appreciating and by no means overnsensitive 
Jonson ; and that same poet was one of whom Jonson was 
suspected of being jealous; and one who shrank from 
notice; and one who, after Jonson's notice in the 
* Poetaster/ had reason to fear that Jonson might refer 
to him in such a way as to interfere with his plans. And 
Jonson, in afterwards ' speaking the name ' of that same 
poet in his verses to Shakespeare in the First Folio, was 
careful to show in his opening lines that he was aware of 
that poet's sensitiveness in this matter. If this epigram 
refer to Shakespeare, perhaps he renewed his caution to 
Jonson shortly before his death when Jonson visited him. 



'Enter Autolycus and a Gentleman 

Aut. Beseech you, sir, were you present at this relation ? 

First Gent. I was by at the opening of the fardel, heard the 
oli shepherd deliver the manner how he found it : whereupon, 

' Epigram 77 
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after a little amazedness, we were all commanded oat of the 
chamber ; only this, methought I heard the shepherd say he found 
the child. 

Aut. I would most gladly know the issue of it. 

First Gent. I make a broken delivery of the business; but the 
changes I perceived in the king and Camillo were very notes of 
admiration : they seemed almost with staring on one another to 
tear the cases of their eyes; there was speech in their dumbness, 
language in their very gesture ; they looked as -they had heard of 
a world ransomed, or one destroyed : a notable passion of wonder 
appeared in them; but the wisest beholder, that knew no more 
but seeing, could not say if the importance were joy or sorrow; 
but in the extremity of the one, it must needs be. 

Enter another Gentleman. 

Here comes a gentleman that haply knows more. The news, 
Bogero. 

Sec. Gent. Nothing but bonfires : the oracle is fulfilled ; the 
king's daughter is found : such a deal of wonder is broken out 
within this hour that ballad-makers cannot be able to express it. 

Enter a third Gentleman. 

Here comes the Lady Paulina's steward : he can deliver you 
more. How goes it now, sir ? this news which is called true, is so 
like an old tale, that the verity of it is in strong suspicion : has 
the king found his heir? 

Third Gent. Most true, if ever truth were pregnant by cir- 
cumstance : that which you hear youll swear you see, there is 
such unity in the proofs.' 

(A Winter's Tde, Act. v., Sc. 1., 11. 1—36.) 

Header, with this quotation from that writer who, it has 
been seen by other than ourselves, was in the habit of 
dealing in his plays with circumstances corresponding to 
others which had concerned himself — a quotation indeed 
from one of those last three plays, which have been seen 
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by other than ourselyes to ' illuminate the Sonnets and 
justify the moral genius of their writer,'^ — our tale is 
told. And though that which you have heard you may be 
ready to swear you see — ^there being such unity in the 
proofs, — you do not so at our request. Happily, the 
truth or falsity of our theory may be settled absolutely. 
That it ou^t to be so settled, and must be so settled, is 
all that we ask you to say. Though Shakespeare's 
manuscripts recovered as left by him perfected for 
posterity would be nothing less than a * world ransomed,' 
even their value would be insignificant beside the value 
of such an addition to the forces making for fidelity to 
high principle as would be made by proving him a 
martyr for love of Beauty and Truth. 

^ Dowden, Inttodnction to Shdhapeare't 8<mneUt p. 86. 
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THE SONNETS. 

1—17. 

Taking advantage of his plan of showing himself given to the 
love of Beauty — Ideal Beauty (which is often referred to later on 
as the 'better part' of himself) being figured as a 'lovely youth' 
or a ' man right fair,' — ^the writer, in this opening sequence, argues 
by analogy. The arguments brought to bear on the ' lovely youth ' 
to prove the duty of Beauty to perpetuate itself, apply in infinitely 
greater degree to the poet, whose beauties of mind and heart are 
so infinitely more important to the world. The proof of the duty 
of Beauty to perpetuate itself, intimates to us what mainly induced 
the poet to picture himself, and defends him against the charge 
of egoism. Many of the words used in the sequence may well be 
applied directly to the poet, as, for example, the lines from 
Sonnets 9 and 10 which we quoted on page 5 ; in Sonnet 14, 
too, the figure of the 'lovely youth' veils very thinly the poet's 
self. But, as we have said, the purpose of the sequence is to 
argue by analogy ; and so Ben Jonson understood it : 

'Look how the father's face 
Lives in his issue, even so the race 
Of Shakespeare's mind and manners brightly shines 
In his well-turned, and true-filed lines.' 

In Sonnet 15, the poet, affecting that his admonitions have been 
ineffective with the 'lovely youth,' decides on action himself — 
decides to picture the youth's beauty (in reality his own mind 
given to the love of Beauty) in his verse. 

In Sonnet 16 he returns to the idea of Beauty shown not in 
description but in a 'child' — ^in this shadowing one of his plays 
as contrasted with his Sonnets. 

In Sonnet 17 he records his conviction that description alone 
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would not be believed : in order that it may be believed, some 
beaatif al ' child ' of his mind most also be alive : 

1. 

From fairest creatures we desire increase, 
That thereby beauty's rose might never die, 
But as the riper should by time decease, 
His tender heir might bear his memory : 
^ . J But thou, contracted ^ to thine own bright eyes, 
* '* *'"^ Feed'st thy light's flame with self -substantial fuel. 
Making a famine were abundance lies, 
^Thyself thy foe, to thy sweet self too cruel. 
Thou that art now the world's fresh ornament 
v» * vt/ ti tift ^n(j only herald to the gaudy spring, 
ii^/ [within thine own bud buriest thy content, 

[And, tender churl, makest waste in niggarding. 
^ Pity the world, or else this glutton be, 
To eat the world's due, by the grave and thee. 

2. 

When forty winters shall besiege thy brow. 
And dig deep trenches in thy beauty's field. 
Thy youth's proud livery, so gazed on now, 
Will be a tattered weed, of small worth held : 
Then being asked where all thy beauty lies, 
Where all the treasure of thy lusty days, 
To say, within thine own deep-sunken eyes. 
Were an all-eating shame and thriftless ^ praise. 
How much more praise deserved thy beauty's use, 
If thou couldst answer, * This fair child of mine 
Shall sum my count * and make my old excuse,' 
Proving his beauty by succession thine I 
/This were to be new made when thou art old. 
And see thy blood warm when thou feel'st it cold. 



* contracted = betrothed. 
* ihriftless — profitless. ^ sum my count — complete my account. 
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3. 

Look in thy glass, and tell the face thou viewest,^ li.v^' ^'^- '^^ 
Now is the time that face should form another; | r^.j^ ( -^r} 
Whose fresh repair if now thou not renewest, ' 
Thou dost beguile the world, unblefs some mother. 
For where is she so fair whose uneared womb , C ta^^L ..vt^Ji 
Disdains the tillage of thy husbandry ? ^ 

Or who is he so fond will be the tomb 
Of his self-love, to stop posterity? 
Thou ^rt thy mother's glass, and she in thee 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime : 
So thou through windows of thine age shalt see, 
Despite of wrinkles, this jhy golde n time. . 

But if thou live, remembered not to be, l^^ ]'' V'-r.!%^ 

I)ie single, and thine image dies with thee.^ c ^-(S Ui-4a^t -"^ 

4. 

Unthrifty loveliness, why dost thou spend 
Upon thyself thy beauty's legacy? ^^^^ ^ i, ^,^^\., 

Nature's bequest gives nothing but doth lend,' ^'j^, ^^fv^.^. 
And being frank she lends to those are free :^ 
Then, beauteous niggard, why dost thou abuse v*t. f •'' U^< '^*^ 
The bounteous largess given thee to give ? 
Profitless usurer, why dost thou use ^ 

So great a sum of sums, 3ret canst not live?^ 
For having traffic with thyself alone, /)' j ^ '^ = 
Thou of thyself thy sweet self dost deceive : ' ■ r * ' 

Then how, when nature calls thee to be gone. 
What acceptable audit canst thou leave? . 

Thy unused beauty must be tombed with thee, m^^'- "' ^•^' 
Which, us^d, lives th' executor to be. t* ^ '/ ;.-^ 



* /rce— liberaL » live— make a livelihood. 
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5. 



,,'t • '-OO^ r 



\ '" 



lliose hours, that with gentle work did frame 
j The lovely gaze where every eye doth dwell, 
i Will play the tyrants to the very same, 
'And that unfair which fairly doth excel : 
fPor never-resting time leads summer on 
To hideous winter and confounds him there; 
Sap checked with frost and lusty leaves quite gone. 
Beauty o'ersnowed and bareness everywhere: 
I 1,',.. ^. .Then, were not summer's distillation left, 
' ;■ ' ., ^< A liquid prisoner pent in walls of glass, 

' ^ ' , Beauty's effect with beauty were bereft, 

Nor it nor no remembrance what it was : 

But flowers distilled, though they with winter mieet, 
Leese^ but their show: their substance still lives 
sweet. 



6. 

Then let not winter's ragged hand deface 
In thee thv summer, ere thou be distilled : 
»' " •" r Make sweet some via l ; treasure thou some place 
i . ' ' LWith beauty's treasure, ere it be self-killed. 

That use ^ is not forbidden usury 
Which happies those that pay the willing loan ; 
^That 's for thyself to breed another thee, 
ir ten times happier, be it ten for one ; 
Ten times thyself were happier than thou art, 
If ten of thine ten times refigured thee : 
.p...'' , Then what could death do, if thou shouldst depart, 

' - Leaving thee living in posterity? 
' Be not self-willed, for thou art much too fair 

To be death's conquest and make worms thine heir. 



-fTl 
^0] 



1 U€te--lo», * t««— interest. 
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7. 



Lo, in the orient when the gracious light \)cu^^ 
Lifts up his burning head, each under eye 
Doth homage to his new-appearing sight, 
Serving with looks his sacred majesty ; 
And having climbed the steep-up heavenly hill, 
Resembling strong youth in his middle age, 
Yet mortal looks adore his beauty still. 
Attending on his golden pilgrimage; 
But when from highmost pitch, with wearv car. 
Like feeble age, he reeleth from the day, in*tji-^^*i 
The eyes, 'fore duteous, now converted are 
From his low tract and look another way : 
So thou, thyself outrgoing in thy noon, ( 
Unlocked on diest, unless thou get a son. J 



8. 

Music to hear, why hear'st thou music sadly? 

Sweets with sweets war not, joy delights in joy: 

Why lov'st thou that which thou receiv'st not gladly. 

Or else receiVst with pleasure thine annoy 1 

If the true concord of well-tun6d sounds. 

By unions married, do offend thine ear, * a../-> ix^^''» 

They do but sweetly chide thee, who confounds huco^rj Vt .£^ 

In singleness the pa^rte _that thou_shouldst beftT. (^'^ •■ ^"•'''i 

Mark how one string, sweet husband to another. 

Strikes each in each by mutual ordering ; 

Resembling sire and child and happy mother, ^ 

Who all in one, one pleasing note do sing : 

Whose speechless song, being many, seeming one. 
Sings this to thee : * thou single wilt prove none/-^ 
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9. 



Is it for fear to wet a widow's eye 
That thou consum'st thjself in single lifef 
Ah ! if thou issueless shalt hap to die. 
The world will wail thee, like a makeiess ^ wife; 
The world will be thy widow and rtiU weep 
That thou no form of thee hast left behind. 
When every private widow well may keep. 
By children's eyes, her husband's shape in mind. 
Lfook, what an unthrift in the world doth spend 
Shifts but his place, for still the world enjoys it; 
But beauty's waste hath in the world an end, 
And kept unused, the user so destroys it. 
No love toward others in that bosom site 
That on himself such murd'rous shame commits. 



10. 

For shame 1 deny that thou bear'st love to any. 
Who for thyself art so unprovident. 
Grant, if thou wilt, thou art beloved of many. 
But that thou none lov'st is most evident ; 
For thou art so possessed with murd'rous hate 
That 'gainst thyself thou stick'st not to conspire. 
Seeking that beauteous roof to ruinate 
Which to repair should be thy chief desire. 
0, change thy thought, that I may change my mind I 
Shall hate be fairer lodged than gentle level 
Be, as thy presence is, gracious and kind. 
Or to thyself at least kind-hearted prove : 
Make thee another self, for love of me. 
That beauty still may live in thine or thee. 



* makele88—n\tkteleM. 
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11. 

As fast as thou shalt wane, so fast thou grow'st 
In one of thine, from that which thou departest : ^ 
And that fresh blood which jounglj thou bestow'st 
Thou mayst call thine when thou from youth con- 

vertest.2 
Herein lives wisdom, beauty, and increase : 
Without this, folly, age, and cold decay : 
If ail were minded so, the times should cease 
And threescore years would make the world away. . . i / i ,^ 
Let those whom Nature hath not made for store,*^ ^ j^ 
Harsh featureless and rude, barrenly perish : "" 
Look, whom she best endowed she gave the more;^- » c^»i'^^ 
Which bounteous gift thou shouldst in bountyj -fiAi'^ 
cherish : --' 

She carved thee for her seal, and meant thereby! A<^k<^> Ck^ 
Thou shouldst print more, not let that copy die. 3 

12. 

When I do count the clock that tells the time, ^ , > . » 

And see the brave day sunk in hideous night; ; ci*'*'^^ »* * '"* 

When I behold the violet past prime, I 

And sable curls all silvered o'er with white; -' 

When lofty trees I see barren of leaves. 

Which erst from heat did canopy the herd, 

And summer's green all girded up in sheaves, \ 

Borne on the bier with white and bristly beard i , 

Then of thy beauty do I question make, . JafOfJ; <f^ '^'-^'^ 

That thou among the wastes of time must go, - 

Since sweets and beauties do themselves forsake 

And die as fast as they see others grow ; . 

And nothing 'gainst Time's scythe can make defence 0'^^ ty^^ 
Save |DFree3,Ho brave him when he takes thee hence. ?^^ f^(\t 



*■ departed — leavest. * converted — tumestaway. •'' «tore— multiplication. 
M 



i4i> 
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13. 

0, that you were yourself I but, love, you_are 
No longer yours than you yourself ^ere live : 
'cjfrAgainst this coming end you should prepare, 
LAnd your sweet semblance to some other give. 
i.'J t . I (^^- ^^ should that beauty which you hold in lease 
' i . , ; I . -Find no determination : then you were 

^ ; LYourself aguin after yourself's decease. 

When your sweet issue your sweet form should bear. 
Who lets so fair a house fall to decay. 
Which husbandry in honour might uphold 
Against the stormy gusts of winter's day 
And barren rage of death's eternal cold ? 

0, none but unthrifts 1 Dear my love, you know 
^You had a father : let your son say so. 



U. 



Not from the stars do I my judgment pluck ; 
And yet methinks I have astronomy, ^ 
But not to tell of good or evil luck, 
Of plagues, of dearths, or season's quality ; 
Nor can I fortune to brief minutes tell. 
Pointing 2 to each his thunder, rain and wind. 
Or say with Princes if it shall go well, 
By oft predict that I in heaven find : 
Biit_from thine eyes my knowledge I derive, 
And, constant stars, in them I read such art 
As truth and beauty shall together thrive. 
If from thyself to store thou wouldst convert; 
Or else of thee this I prognosticate: 
Thy end is Truth's and Beauty's doom and date. 



astronomy — astrology. * pointing— appointing. 
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15. 



1. » . I 



When I consider every thing that grows y.,^,.UUA, 
Holds in perfection but a little moment, - 

That this huge stage presenteth nought but shows 
Whereon the stars in secret influence comment ; 
When I perceive that men as plants increase, 
Cheered and checked even by the self-same sky. 
Vaunt in their youthful sap, at height decrease, 
And wear their brave state out of memory ; 
Then the conceit ^ of this inconstant stay 
Sets you most rich in youth before my sight, 
Where wasteful Time debateth with Decay, 
To change your day of youth to sullied night; 
And all in war with Time for love of you,-| ^ 
As he takes from you, I engraft you new. -I 



I- \t :. i i*^** 



16. 



But wherefore do not you a mightier way 
Make war upon this bloody tyrant. Time ? 
And fortify yourself in your decay 
With means more blessed than my barren rhyme? 
Now stand you on the top of happy hours. 
And many maiden gardens, yet unset, ^ ^ 

With virtuous wish would bear your living flowers, 
Much liker than your painted counterfeit: 
So should the lines of life that life repair, - 
Which this. Time's pencil, or my pupil pen, 
Neither in inward worth nor outward fair. 
Can make you live yourself in eyes of men. 
To give away yourself keeps yourself still, 
And you must live, drawn by your own sweet skill; 






Vii '.< 



t»--.' 



>'-x 






■\^- 



V k * * 



i5i% 



Ih 



• I 



^ conceit — thought, conception. 



'i 
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17 

I f /U !v *^v Who will believe my verse in time to come, 

If it were filled with your most high deserts ? 
< * p ' Though yet, heaven knows, it is but as a tomb 

Which hides your life and shows not half your parts. 
{ If I could write the beauty of your eyes 
I And in fresh numbers number all your graces, 
The age to come would say ' This poet lies ; 
Such heavenly touches ne*er touched earthly faces.' 
So should my papers, yellowed with their age. 
Be scorned, like old men of less truth than tongue. 



(M- 



I , , |t And your true rights be termed a poet's rage, 
] 'And stretched metre of an antique song; 

t'. * '^ . r But were some child of yours alive that time, 

^ V You should live twice; in it and in my rhyme. 

18. 

The poet now begins to show himself given to the love of 
Beauty. He addresses the Spirit of Beauty : 

Shall I compare thee to a summer's day? 
J Thou art more lovely and more temperate : 

. « ' ' ; Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 
> And summer's lease hath all too short a date : 

Sometime too hot the eve of heaven shines, 
And often is his gold complexion dimmed ; 
And every fair from fair sometime declines, 
By chance or nature's changing course untrimmed : 
But thy eternal summer shall not fade, 
• Nor lose possession of that fair thou ow'st;^ 

^^ Nor shall Death brag thou wand'rest in his shade, 

When in eternal lines to time thou grow'st: 
i So long as men can breathe or eyes can see, 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 



\ 



a 



^ oio'ft— possessest 
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19. 



He adjures Time not to injure the ideal of Beauty he has in his 
mind. Afterwards, he says that, in spite of Time, some idea of 
it shall live in his verse through the expression of his love of it : 

Devouring Time, blunt thou the lion's paws, 
And make the earth devour her own sweet brood; 
Pluck the keen teeth from the fierce tiger's jaws, 
And burn the long-lived Phoenix in her blood ; 
Make glad and sorry seasons as thou fleets. 
And do whatever thou wilt, swift-footed Time, 
To the wide world and all her fading sweets; 
ButJE^rbid thee one most heinous crime: ^);i; i Af^"^^ 

0, jcarve not with thy hours my love's fair brow, i>ica*v"*"» 
Nor draw no lines there with thine antique pen ; 
Him in thy course untainted do allow 

For beauty's pattern to succeeding men. ^./i-t > 

Yet do thy worst, old Time: despite thy wrong, tr..*; • ^ 
My love shall in my verse ever live young. 



i:' 



20. 



Before reading this sonnet, read No. 62, in which the same 
sentiments are expressed less disguisedly. 

He himself is the * master-mistress ' of his passion : his two 
parts are Love of Beauty and Love of Fame, and these he figures 
by a man and a woman respectively. 

*Grentle* is the word by which his contemporaries always 
described him. 

*The eye gilding the object on which it gazed,' refers to his 
habit of seeing beauty everywhere. 

'A man in hue, all hues in his controlling,' refers to his all- 
controlling power of portraiture, shown in both poems and plays, 
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which enabled him to present physical nature and human nature 
so graphically and truly as to interest men and amaze women. 

He being not one 'learned in the schools/ but his genius being 
one of intuition, he in this, as well as in gentleness, resembles 
woman. 

As for the last four lines, the pretence of addressing another, 
and that other a man, is purposely carried on so as to obscure 
the meaning in the rest of the sonnet : 

A woman's face wiUi Nature's own hand painted 
Hast thou, the Master-Mistress of my passion ; 
rN^rA woman's gentle heart, but not acquainted 
- I With shifting change, as is false women's fashion ; 
\An eye more bright than theirs, less false in rolling, 
Ajrilding the object whereupon it gazeth; 
j ^^^ rA man in hue, all hues in his controlling, 

^Which steals men's eyes and women's souls amazeth. 
And for a woman wert thou first created ; 
Jill Nature, as she wrought thee, fell a-doting. 
And by addition me of thee defeated. 
By adding one Uiing to my purpose nothing. 

But since she pricked thee out for women's 

pleasure, ' ^ ^ ••^' * 
Mine be thy love and thy love's use their treasure. 



21. 

The mention of personal appearance in the last sonnet reminds 
Shakespeare of the extravagant comparisons habitually made by 
sonneteers, and he says that if he could only do justice and no 
more to his subject, Ideal Beauty, none would surpass its picture : 

So is it not with me as with that Muse 

Stirred by a painted beauty to his verse. 

Who heaven itself for ornament doth use, 

And every fair ^^'^ his fair doth rehearse ; ci vU i4 
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Making a couplement of proud compare, " ' '^\ . 

With sun and moon, with earth and sea's rich gems, 
With April's first-born flowers, and all things rare 
That heaven's air in this huge rondure hems. . 

0, let m e, tru e in love, but truly write, = m^^^ hroc^^j m 
An3 then believe me, my rovels as lair . ^* U^ uc* ^ ^ 

As any mother's child, though not so bright ( ^r^ ^ cc' 
As those gold candles fixed in heaven's airx 

Let them say more that like of hearsay well ]. 

I will not praise that purpose not to sell. 

22. 

So long as his perception and love of Beauty be keen, he will 
consider himself young ; but when there shall be decay in it, then 
indeed he will be old, and will wish to die. The Beauty he refers 
to is an ideal in his mind, and he will treasure it. In the last 
two lines he expresses at least a hope that he may be consciously 
possessed of a love of Beauty even after his body be dead. 
Compare those two lines with the last two lines of Sonnet 66 : 

My glass shall not persuade me I am old. 

So long as youth and thou are of one date ; ' " ' ' I ' '" 

But when in thee time's furrows I behold, 

Then look I death my days should expiate.^ 

For all that beauty that doth cover thee. 

Is but the seemly raiment of my heart. 

Which in thy breast doth live, as thine in me : 

How can I then be elder than thou art ? 

0, therefore, love, be of thyself so wary 

As I, not for myself, but for thee will ; 

Bearing thy heart, which I will keep so chary 

As tender nurse her babe from faring ill. 

Presume not on thy heart when mine is slain ; 

Thou gav'st me thine, not to give back again. 

* ex^nate— close. 
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23. 

Addresses posterity. 

In trying to express his love directly, the very force of it 
overwhelms and incapacitates him; but he hopes that his books — 
his Plays — ^in which it is only shown indirectly, will be accepted 
as * presagers ' of his ' speaking breast ' — his Sonnets ; for the eyes 
of Love of Beauty may see even in his Plays that he was possessed 
of love for all that was beautiful, all that was noble : 

As an unperfect actor on the stiage, 
Who with his fear is put besides his part, 
Or some fierce thing replete with too much rage, 
Whose strength's abundance weakens his own heart; 
So I, for fear of trust, forget to say 
. The perfect ceremony of love's rite, 
' ,V|j <«r*» »^|-And in mine own love's strength seem to decay, 
j i/.^'*^, 4)'ercharged with, burthen of mine own love's might. 
{.-♦. . 0, let my bot>KS be then the eloquence 

And dumb presagers of my speaking breast, , . : 
Who plead for love and look for recompense. 
More than that tongue that more hath more 
expressed. 
0, learn to read what silent love hath writ: 
To hear with eyes belongs to love's fine wit. 



24. 

Addresses the Spirit of Beauty. 

The beauties of nature, seen by the eye, provide the figures by 
means of which he forms a conception of Beauty in his heart. 
And that picture is only to be seen by others through the eyes of 
Love of Beauty. But his perception of Beauty is shallow, and 
therefore the idea he has formed in his mind is deficient : 
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Mine eye hath played the painter and hath stelled 

Thy beauty's form in table of my heart; -") icUu^ sc^ i'^ U^f' 

'bij body is the frame wherein 'tis held, 

And perspective it is best painter's art. 

For through the painter must you see his skill, 

To find where your true image pictured lies. 

Which in my bosom's shop is hanging still, 

That hath his windows glazed with thine eyes. 

Now see what good turns eyes for eyes have done : 

Mine eyes have drawn thy shape, and thine for me 

Are windows to my breast, where-through the sun 

Delights to peep, to gaze therein on thee ; 

Yet eyes this cunning want to grace their art ; 

They draw but what they see, know not the heart. 






<A 



25. 

He congratulates himself that he is not liable to be deprived, 
through others' caprice or through misfortune, of that which is 
his greatest blessing — his love of, and inspiration from, Beauty : 

Let those who are in favour with their stars 
Of public honour and proud titles boast, 
Whilst I, whom fortune of such triumph bars, 
Unlooked for ^ joy in that I honour most. 
Great princes' favourites their fair leaves spread ' ,- 



But as the marigold at the sun's eye. 
And in themselves their pride lies buried. 
For at a frown they in their glory die.' 
The painful warrior f amous6d for fight. 
After a thousand victories once foiled, 
Is from the book of honour raz6d quite, '• 
And all the rest forgot for which he toiled : 
Then happy I, that love and am beloved 
Where I may not remove nor be removed.'- 



j'.^.. 



>n* 



aJ 



t^ iVit 



. -t' 



kL 



^ unlocked for — ^not sought out (as by a sovereign's eye). 
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26. 

He addiwses the Spirit of Beeaiy. 

He writes these Sonnets, in which he shows iiim«Aif 
Benity, as a du^; but he feels that the inqierfeci expression of 
Ms love may make the Ioto seem small; so he will wait imtil he 
is inqnied: 

.A u/uJt> fC I^ rcl of my lov e, to wh om in vassalage 
^^ , Thy merit hath^ ^ dn^ strongly knit, 

cA»^ To thee I send this written embassage, 

T q witnemjd utyy not to show my wit : 



show it. 



tfi£ 



^ ix. D uty so gr eat, which wit so po or as m ine 
y J<ub H ^ ^ May make seam bare, in _ wantin^words to 
w<iX rBut that I hope some good conceit of thine 

lln thy soul's thought, all naked, will bestow it ; 
. ri.tvK fTiU whatsooyer star that guides my moving 
•*^» '^^l ^^ I Points on me graciously with fair aspect, 
jb^ Ki T^ And puts apparel on my tattered loving, 

{ti- I ^^ show me worthy of tbj sweet respect : 

Then may I dare to boast how I do love thee ; 
Till then not show my head where thou mayst 
prove me. 

27. 

He addresses the Spirit of Beauty. 

He shows that there are times when inspiration is absent, and 
that then his whole being is engaged in longing for its return ^ : 

Weary with toil, I haste me to my bed, 

The dear repose for limbs with travel tired; 

But then begins a journey in my head, 

To work my mind, when body's work's expired : 



' the Sonnets in Matthew Arnold's Scholar 
« Hearen," Ac. 
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For then mj thoughts, from far where I abide, /^^/^ ,c/ 
Intend a zealous pilgrimage to thee, ^y-^yH .(.Ar.* ? 

And keep my drooping eyelids open wide, ^ / a* ^h 

Looking on darkness which the blind do see : ^ ^ 

Save that my soul's imaginary sight 
Presents thy shadow to my sightless view. 
Which, like a jewel hung in ghastly night. 
Makes black night beauteous and her old face new. 

Lo I thus, by day my limbs, by night my mind. 

For thee, and for myself, no quiet find. 



28. 

He addresses the Spirit of Beauty. 

He continues the picture of his uninspired state : 

How can I then return in happy plight, ^ 

That am debarred the benefit of rest ? . ? - , ^ - 

When day's'oppression is not eased by night, '^ ^*^ 

But day by night, and night by day, oppressed? 
And each, though enemies to either 's reign, 
Do in consent shake hands to torture me ; 
The one by toil, the other to complain ^Ua .c*Kt'> 
How faFl toll, still farther off from thee.' . 
I tell the day, to please him thou art bright. 
And dost him grace when clouds do blot the heaven : 
So flatter I the swart-complexioned night, 
When sparkling stars twire^ not thou gild'st the 
even. 
But day doth daily draw my sorrows longer. 
And night doth nightly make grief's length seem 
stronger. 



* twire — peep. 



.. 'J • //• " 
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29. 

He addresses the Spirit of Beaaty : 

When, in di^race with Fortune and men*s eyes, 
I all alone beweep my outcast state, ■ u,uii>yH.<<^ Ate 
And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries. 
And look upon myself and curse my fate, 
Wishing me like to one more rich in hope/«»^^|hN I 
Featured like him, like him with friends possessed. 
Desiring this man's art, and that man's scope. 
With what I most enjoy contented least ; 
*" . Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising, 
Haply I think on thee, and then my state, 
Like to the lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth, sings hymns at heaven's gate ; 
^^rFor thy sweet love remembered such wealth brings 
^ That then I scorn to change my state with kings. 

30. 
He addresses the Spirit of Beauty : 

When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 
I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 
•And with old woes new wail my dear time's waste: 
Then can I drown an eye, unused to How, 
For precious friends hid in death's dateless^ night, 
And weep afresh love's long since cancelled woe, 
And moan the expense of many a vanished sight: 
Then can I grieve at grievances foregone. 
And heavily from woe to woe tell o'er 
The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan. 
Which I new pay as if not paid before. 

But if the while I think on thee, dear friend. 
All losses are restored, and sorrows end. 



^ dateless — endless. 
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31. 

In his Love of Beauty is included his love of his dead friends 
and relatives, for it was the Beautiful he loved in them, the 
Beautiful in him they loved; so that their parts of him and his 
of them are all included in Ideal Beauty, to the love of which he 
is wholly given : 

Thy bosom is endeared with all hearts, 
Which I by lacking have supposed dead ; 
And there reigns Love and all Love's loving parts, 
And all those friends which I thought buri6d. 
How many a holy and obsequious tear 
Hath dear religious love stoFn from mine eye 
As interest of the dead, which now appear 
But things removed that hidden in thee lie 1 
Thou art the grave where buried love doth live, 
Hung with the trophies of my lovers gone. 
Who all their parts of me to thee did give ; 
That due of many now is thine alone : 
Their images I loved I view in thee. 
And thou, all they, hast all the all of me. 

32. 

Addresses the Spirit of Beauty. 

If the Spirit of Beauty should survive in posterity after one 
lover of Beauty, himself, be dead, and the love of it be better 
expressed by poets who live in better times, he hopes, though 
they may be read because of their more accomplished expression, 
he may be read for the great love which he expressed but 
imperfectly : 

If thou survive my well-contented day, 
When that churl Death my bones with dust shall 
cover. 
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And ahalt by fortune onee more re^nrrey 
Theee poor rude lines of tiij deoeesM lo^er. 
Compare tiiem witii the befctering of the time. 
And though thej be outstripped by ew&ry pen, 
Resenre them for wj lore, not for their rhyme. 
Exceeded by the height of happier men. 
O, then Toachsafe me but this loraig thought : 
' Had my friend's Muse grown with this growing age, 
A dearer birth than this his lore had brought. 
To march in ranks of better equipage: 
But since he died and poets better prove. 
Theirs for timr i/tyie 111 read, his for his love.' 



33. 

All thmgs in natoxe flnctoate, sad his ]iitpizsti(ni---h]8 power to 
see Beauty— Is no exception : it was not to be expected that it 
should be: 

Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy ; 
Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face, 
And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 
Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace : 
Even so my sun one early morn did shine 
With all-triumphant splendour on my brow ; 
But out, alack 1 he was but one hour mine ; 
The region cloud hath masked him from me now. 

Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth ; 

Suns of the world may stain when heaven's sun 
staineth. 



,11^ ' ... 
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34. 

Addresses the Spirit of Beauty. 

When his inspiration does return, the rich shower of blessings 
it bestows makes up for all sadness of absence : 

Why didst thou promise such a beauteous day, 
And make me travel forth without my cloak, 
To let base clouds overtake me in my way, 
Hiding thy bravery in their rotten smoke? 
'Tis not enough that through the cloud thou break, 
To dry the rain on my storm-beaten face. 
For no man well of such a salve can speak 
That heals the wound and cures not the disgrace : 
Nor can thy shame give physic to my grief ; 
Though thou repent, yet I have still the loss ; 
The offender's sorrow lends but weak relief 
To him that bears the strong offence's cross. 

Ah 1 but those tears are pearl which thy love sheds, 
And they are rich, and ransom all ill deeds. 

35. 

Addresses the Spirit of Beauty. 

He offers excuses for Beauty's absence by pointing out that 
every good thing has its near evil, everything its faults. So, the 
loss of the ravishment he experiences during communion with the 
Spirit of Beauty is a correspondingly great distress. Even in the 
apparently good deed of defending Beauty he makes a fault, for 
no such defence was necessary — ^there had been no transgression. 
But he is so distracted when he is left without inspiration, that 
he cannot help alternately complaining and excusing : 

No more be grieved at that which thou hast done : 
Roses have thorns, and silver fountains mud ; 
Clouds and eclipses stain both moon and sun, 
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And loathsome oanker lives in sweetest bud. 
All men make faults, and even I in this, 
Authorizing thy trespass with compare, 
Myself corrupting, salving thy amiss. 
Excusing thy sins more than thy sins are; 
For to thy sensual fault I bring in sense— 
Thy adverse party is thy advocate — 
And 'gainst myself a lawful plea commence : 
Such civil war is in my love and hate 

That I an accessory needs mint be 

To ih&t sweet thief which sourly robs from me. 



36. 
Addresses the Spirit of Beauty. 

Although the Spirit of Beauty is his very self-— being enshrined 
in his mind and heart— it most be kept distinct, lest his faults be 
pointed at, and Beauty be shamed : 

Let me confess that we two must be twain, 
Although our undivided loves are one: 
So shall those blots that do with me remain, 
Without thy help, by me be borne aJone. 
In our two loves there is but one respect, 
Though in our lives a separable spite. 
Which though it alter not love's sole effect, 
Yet doth it steal sweet hours from love's delight. 
I may not evermore acknowledge thee, 
Lest my bewailed guilt should do thee shame, 
Nor thou with public kindness honour me, 
Unless thou take that honour from thy name : 
But do not so ; I love thee in such sort 
As, thou being mine, mine is thy good report. 
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37. 

Addresses the Spirit of Beauty. 

His spirit loves the Spirit of Beauty, but he is not all spirit — 
he is part body, and full of faults; therefore he is lame; but 
Beauty being his Love he glories in honour bestowed on it : 

As a decrepit father takes delight 

To see his active child do deeds of youth. 

So I, made lame by Fortune's dearest spite. 

Take all my comfort of thy worth and truth. 

For whether beauty, birth, or wealth, or wit, 

Or any of these all, or all, or more. 

Entitled in thy parts do crowned sit, 

I make my love engrafted to this store: 

So then I am not lame, poor, nor despised. 

Whilst that this shadow doth such substance give 

That I in thy abundance am sufficed 

And by a part of all thy glory live. 

Look, what is best, that best I wish in thee : 
This wish I have ; then ten times happy me 1 



38. 

Addresses the Spirit of Beauty. 

The Spirit of Beauty is his inspirer. He reiterates that all 
honour from his work shall be honour to Beauty ; none to himself : 

How can my Muse want subject to invent. 

While thou dost breathe, that pour'st into my verse 

Thine own sweet argument, too excellent 

For every vulgar paper to rehearse? 

0, give thyself the thanks, if aught in me 

Worthy perusal stand against thy sight; 

For who 's so dumb that cannot write to thee. 

When thou thyself dost give invention light ? 

N 
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Be thou the tenth Muse, ten times more in worth 

Than tiJioae old nine which rhymers invocate ; 

And he tiiat oalls on thee» let him bring forth 

Eternal numbers to outliTe long date. 

If mj dight Muse do please tibese curious days, 
The pain be mine, but thine shall be the praise. 

39. 

Addresses the Spirit of Besaty. 

He still harps on the 8epumti<m of his better and worse parts 
in order that doe honour may be given to the better : 

Of how ihj worth with manners may I sing, 
When thou art aU the better part of me? 
What can mine own praise to mine own self bring! 
And what is 't but mine own when I praise thee! 
Even for this let us divided live. 
And our dear love lose name of single one. 
That by this separation I may give 
That due to thee which thou deserVst alone. 
O absence, what a torment wouldst thou prove, 
Were it not thy sour leisure gave sweet leave 
To entertain the time with thoughts of love, 
Which time and thoughts so sweetly doth deceive I 
And that thou teachest how to make one twain, 
By praising him here who doth hence remain I 

40. 

Addresses the Spirit of Beauty. 

He says to his better Love — of Beauty — 'take all my other 
loves' {e.g.. Love of Fame) ; 'all loves other than my love of thee 
are false loves.' He then (since all credit is to go to Beauty) 
plays on the conceit of this being Lust of Fame on the part of 
Beauty. Beauty then, having itself the Lust of Fame of which 
it had deprived him, would be both lascivious and spiteful; yet 
even this would not cause him to quarrel : 
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Take all my loves, my love, yea, take them all ; 
What hast thou then more than thou hadst before 1 
No love, my love, that thou mayst true love call ; 
All mine was thine before thou hadst this more. 
Then if, for my love, thou my love receivest, 
I cannot blame thee for my love thou usest ; 
But yet be blamed, if thou thyself deceivest 
By wilful taste of what thyself refusest. 
I do forgive thy robbery, gentle thief. 
Although thou steal thee all my poverty; 
And yet, love knows, it is a greater grief 
To bear love's wrong than hate's known injury. 
Lascivious grace, in whom all ill well shows. 
Kill me with spites ; yet we must not be foes. 

41. 

Addresses the Spirit of Beauty. 

Beauty is supposed to be tempted by Fame to serve her, and 
being gentle is won, and acts for Fame's sake; and so two truths 
are broken — Fame's because she was contracted to Shakespeare 
and he loses her ; Beauty's for the same reason : 

Those pretty wrongs that liberty commits. 
When I am< sometime absent from thy heart, 
Thy beauty and thy years full well befits. 
For still temptation follows where thou art. 
Gentle thou art, and therefore to be won. 
Beauteous thou art, therefore to be assailed ; 
And when a woman woos, what woman's son 
Will sourly leave her till she have prevailed ? 
Ay me I but yet thou mightst my seat forbear. 
And chide thy beauty and thy straying youth. 
Who lead thee in their riot even there 
Where thou art forced to break a twofold truth, — 
Hers, by thy beauty tempting her to thee. 
Thine, by thy beauty being false to me. 
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42. 

Wb chief grief is not thai he hu been depriyed of Fame, but 
that Lnst of Fame possessea Beaaty. He consoles himself by the 
reflection that Beaaty loyes Fame becftose he loves her; and 
Fame accepts Beaaty for his sake. If he lose Beaaty, his fame 
gains; if he lose Feme, his love Beaaty gains; Fame woold take 
from him Beaaty, and Beaaty woald take from him Fame; bat 
Beaaty is the better part of him, so that if Fame love Beaaty 
she loves him : 

That thou hast her, it is not all my grief j 

And yet it may be said I loved her dearly ; 

That she hath thee, is of my wailing chief, 

A loss in love that touches me more nearly. 

Loving offenders, thus I will excuse ye : 

Thou dost love her, because thou know'st I love her ; 

And for my sake even so doth she abuse me, 

SuiSering my friend for my sake to approve her. 

If I lose thee, my loss is my love's gain. 

And losing her, my friend hath found that loss ; 

Both find each other, and I lose both twain, 

And both for my sake lay on me this cross: 

But here 's the joy ; my friend and I are one ; 

Sweet flattery I then she loves but me alone. 

43. 

Addresses the Spirit of Beauty : 

When most I wink,i then do mine eyes best see. 
For all the day they view things un respected ;2 
But when I sleep, in dreams they look on thee, 
And darkly bright, are bright in dark directed. 

* wink — close the eyea. * unre»pected — unregarded, unheeded. 
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Then thou, whose shadow shadows doth make bright, 
How would thy shadow's form form happy show 
To the clear day with thy much clearer light. 
When to unseeing eyes thy shade shines so I 
How would, I say, mine eyes be blessed made 
By looking on thee in the living day. 
When in dead night thy fair imperfect shade 
Through heavy sleep on sightless eyes doth stay I 
All days are nights to see till I see thee, 
And nights bright days when dreams do show thee 
me. 



44. 

Addresses the Spirit of Beauty. 

Were it not for his bodily part he should never be out of 
touch with the Spirit of Beauty : 

If the dull substance of my flesh were thought, 
Injurious distance should not stop my way; 
For then, despite of space, I would be brought. 
From limits far remote, where thou dost stay. 
No matter then although my foot did stand 
Upon the farthest earth removed from thee ; 
For nimble thought can jump both sea and land 
As soon as think the place where he would be. 
But, ah I thought kills me that I am not thought, 
To leap large lengths of miles when thou art gone. 
But that, so much of earth and water wrought, 
I must attend time's leisure with my moan; 
Receiving nought by elements so slow 
But heavy tears, badges of either's woe. 
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45. 

Addresaei the Spirit of BeMity. 

He is ever thinking of the l^irjt of Besnty and trying to gee 
into commnnicatioB with it : 

The other two, slight air and purging fire, 
Are both with thee, wherever I abide ; 
The first mj thought, the other my desire. 
These present-absent with swift motion slide. 
For when these quicker elements are gone 
In tender embassy of love to thee. 
My life, being made of four, with two alone 
Sinks down to death, oppressed with melancholy; 
Until life's composition be recured 
By those swift messengers returned from thee. 
Who even but now come back again, assured 
Of thy fair health, recounting it to me : 
This told, I joy; but then no longer glad, 
I send them back again and straight grow sad. 



46. 

Addresses the Spirit of Beauty. 

He wonders in what Beauty consists; and refers to physical 
beauty, which appeals first to the eye, and spiritual beauty, which 
appeals to the heart : 

Mine eye and heart are at a mortal war 
How to divide the conquest of thy sight; 
Mine eye my heart thy picture's sight would bar, 
My heart mine eye the freedom of that right. 
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My heart doth plead that thou in him dost lie, — 
A closet never pierced with crystal eyes — 
But the defendant doth that plea deny, 
And says in him thy fair appearance lies. 
To 'cide this title is impannel^d 
A quest of thoughts, all tenants to the heart, 
And by their verdict is determined 
The clear eye's moiety and the dear heart's part: 
As thus ; mine eye's due is thy outward part, 
And my heart's right thy inward love of heart. 



47. 



Addresses the Spirit of Beauty. 

The two perceivers of Beauty, the eye and the heart, collabor- 
ate now : his eye, seeing the beauties of nature, calls his heart to 
thoughts of Beauty ; at other times thoughts of Beauty cause him 
to see beauties in nature : 

Betwixt mine eye and heart a league is took. 
And each doth good turns now unto the other : 
When that mine eye is famished for a look, 
Or heart in love with sighs himself doth smother. 
With my love's picture then my eye doth feast. 
And to the painted banquet bids my heart; 
Another time mine eye is my heart's guest. 
And in his thoughts of love doth share a part: 
So, either by thy picture or my love. 
Thyself away art present still with me; 
For thou not farther than my thoughts canst move, 
And I am still with them and they with thee; 
Or, if they sleep, thy picture in my sight 
Awakes my heart to heart's and eye's delight. 
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48. 

Addresaei the Spirit of Besaty. 

He here first diows the fear of permanently loaing his pero^- 
tion of Beaaty : 

"Raw careful was I, when I took my way, 
Each trifle under truest bars to thrust. 
That to my use it might unus6d stay 
From hands ol falsdiood, in sure wards of trust I 
But thou, to whom my jewels trifles are, 
Most worthy comfort, now my greatest grief. 
Thou, best of dearest and mine only care. 
Art left the prey oi every vulgar thief. 
Thee have I not locked up in any chest. 
Save where thou art not, though I feel thou art, 
Within the gentle closure of my breast. 
From whence at pleasure thou mayst come and part ; 
And even thence thou wilt be stoFn, I fear. 
For truth proves thievish for a prize so dear. 



49. 

Addresses the Spirit of Beauty. 

He admits that if he do lose the inspiration of Beauty he will 
have no reason to complain. He has never deserved Beauty's 
blessings — ^they have been pure favours : 

Against that time, if ever that time come, 
When I shall see thee frown on my defects, 
When as thy love hath cast his utmost sum,i 
Called to that audit by advised respects ;2 
Against that time when thou shalt strangely pass 
Anl scarcely greet me with that sun, thine eye, 



^ coat hia utmost sumr— totaled and thus closed his account. 
2 advised respects— well considered, well grounded reasons. 
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When love, converted from the thing it was, 
Shall reasons find of settled gravity, — 
Against that time do I ensconce me here 
Within the knowledge of mine own desert, 
And this my hand against myself uprear, 
To guard the lawful reasons on thy part: 

To leave poor me thou hast the strength of laws. 
Since why to love I can allege no cause. 



50. 

To be with Beauty is his greatest delight, and this delightful 
intercourse he has while writing. Tasks that take him from this 
loved occupation he bears very impatiently. He affects that as he 
travels from home on acting tours his reluctance is known to his 
tired horse, whose groans when spurred remind him that he is 
travelling from what he loves best; and remind him also (prob- 
ably) of the time to come when he himself will be * jaded * — when 
his inspiration will have grown weak : 

How heavy do I journey on the way. 

When what I seek, my weary travel's end. 

Doth teach that ease and that repose to say 

' Thus far the miles are measured from thy friend !' 

The beast that bears me, tir^d with my woe, 

Plods dully on, to bear that weight in me. 

As if by some instinct the wretch did know 

His rider loved not speed, being made from thee : 

The bloody spur cannot provoke him on 

That sometimes anger thrusts into his hide; 

Which heavily he answers with a groan. 

More sharp to me than spurring to his side ; 

For that same groan doth put this in my mind ; 

My grief lies onward and my joy behind. 
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61. 



Only on lektRiiiig to his lored occiqMtkni is thefo need of 
hmrte, and tlMB in 'winged qieed ' would be no motion : he retoms 
with the qpeed of thoni^ : lulling inspiratum, all that is necessary 
b that he should be at liberty to think and write : 

Hum can m j love e»»u8e the dow offence 
Of mj dull bearer wh^i from thee I speed : 
From where thou art, why should I haste me thenoef 
Till I return, of posting is no need. 
0, what excuse will mj poor beast then find, 
'When swift extremity can seem but slow? 
l^en should I spur, though mounted on' the wind; 
In winged speed no motion shall I luiow : 
Th^n can no horse with my desire keep pace ; 
Iherefore ctesire, of perfect'st love being made, 
Shall neigh, no duH fledh, in his fiery race; 
But loTe, for love, thus shall excuse my jade ; 
Since from thee going he went wilful-slow. 
Towards thee I'll run, and give him leave to go. 



52. 



Addresses the Spirit of Beauty. 

Though at times compelled by his various duties to forego inter- 
course with the Spirit of Beauty, he yet has the joy of knowing 
that such intercourse will one day be renewed : 

So am I as the rich, whose blessed key 

Can bring him to his sweet up-lock6d treasure. 

The which he will not every hour survey, 

For blunting the fine point of seldom pleasure. 
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Therefore are feasts so solemn and so rare, 
Since, seldom coming, in the long year set. 
Like stones of worth they thinly placed are. 
Or captain jewels in the carcanet.i 
So is the time that. keeps you as my chest, 
Or as the wardrobe which the robe doth hide. 
To make some special instant special blest. 
By new unfolding his imprisoned pride. 

Blessed are you, whose worthiness gives scope, 
Being had, to triumph, being lacked, to hope. 



53. 

Addresses the Spirit of Beauty. 

He wonders in what it consists. He sees its charm in beauties 
of person and beauties of nature, and its blessing in bounties of 
nature : in mere physical beauty there is something of the Spirit 
of Beauty, but its essence is spiritual : 

What is your substance, whereof are you made. 
That millions of strange shadows on you tend? 
Since every one hath, every one, one shade, 
And you, but one, can every shadow lend. 
Describe Adonis, and the counterfeit 
Is poorly imitated after you; 
On Helen's cheek all art of beauty set. 
And you in Grecian tires are painted new : 
Speak of the spring and foison of the year. 
The one doth shadow of your beauty show. 
The other as your bounty doth appear ; 
And you in every blessed shape we know. 
In all external grace you have some part. 
But you like none, none you, for constant heart. 



' corcaiMt—collar of jewels. 
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m tiM iMi MOMi ikU tte maeaot of 

to Bote tlni evil nay be dedDed beentilid]^ : 
tlni tiMve is oni^ perfeei Pwulj iriMn to hmsakj of appeennoe is 
joiDsd tte beanfef of Truth. As tiM oMnoe of tbe x€oe m pn- 
svred in its distiUale, a^ wbgm Hkm Spint of Pwulj in hSm. bas 
decsgped its essHwe wiH be psss eived im bis 



G, bow uracil more doth beaulj beauteous seem 
Bj tbftt sweet ornament wbidi truth doth giTe I 
The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 
For that sweet odour iHiich dodi in it live. 
The canker-blooms have full as deep a dye 
As the plumed tincture c^ the roses. 
Hang on such th<»iiB, and play as wantonty 
When iummer's brealii tiieir masked buds disdoaes: 
But, for their Tirtue onlj is their show. 
They live unwooed and unrespected^ fade; 
Die to themselTes. Sweet roses do not so ; 
Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made: 
And so of you, beauteous and lovely youth. 
When that shall vade,^ by verse distills your truth. 

55. 

Addresses the Spirit of Beauty. 

The Love of Beauty expressed in his verse will cause posterity 
to preserve it until the end toward which the world is moving is 
attained — ^until perfect Beauty is in everything : 

Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of Princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme; 
But you shall shine more bright in these contents 
Thar unswept stone besmeared with sluttish time. 

> unrttr- 
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When wasteful war shall statues overturn. 

And broils root out the work of masonry, 

Nor Mars his sword nor war^s quick fire shall burn 

The living record of your memory. 

'Gainst death and all-oblivious enmity 

Shall you pace forth; your praise shall still find 
room, 

Even in the eyes of all posterity 

That wear this world out to the ending doom. 
So, till the judgment that yourself arise. 
You live in this, and dwell in lovers' eyes. 



56. 

Addresses the Spirit of Beauty. 

Ee pleads for the return of inspiration : 

Sweet love, renew thy force ; be it not said 
Thy edge should blunter be than appetite. 
Which but to-day by feeding is allayed. 
To-morrow sharpened in his former might: 
So, love, be thou ; although to-day thou fill 
Thy hungry eyes even till they wink ^ with fullness. 
To-morrow see again, and do not kill 
The spirit of love with a perpetual dullness. 
Let this sad interim like the ocean be 
Which parts the shore, where two contracted new 
Come daily to the banks, that, when they see 
Return of love, more blest may be the view ; 
Else call it winter, which, being full of care. 
Makes summer's welcome thrice more wished, 
more rare. 



* wink—cloee In sleep. 
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57. 

Addresaei the l^irit of Bemty. 

He acknowledges thet it is his duty to bear patiently the absence 
of inspintiaii-Hrimply holding himself ready : 

Being your slaTe, what n^ould I da but tend 
Upon the hours and times of your desire? 
I have no precious time at all to spend. 
Nor senrioes to do, till you require. 
Nor dare I chide the world-without-end hour 
Whilst I, my sovereign, watch the clock for you. 
Nor think the bitterness of absence sour 
When you have bid your servant once adieu ; 
Nor dare I question wil^ my jealous thought 
Where you may be, or your affairs suppose, 
But, like a sad slave, stay and think of nought 
Save, where you are, how happy you make those. 
So true a fool is love that in your will, 
Ihoug^ you do anything, he thinks no iU. 



58. 

Addresses the Spirit of Beauty. 

He continues the acknowledgment of his duty to await patiently 
the return of inspiration : 

That god forbid that made me first your slave, 

I should in thought control your times of pleasure, 

Or at your hand the account of hours to crave, 

Being your vassal, bound to stay your leisure I 

0, let me suffer, being at your beck, 

The imprisoned absence of your liberty; 

And patience, tame to sufferance, bide each check. 

Without accusing you of injury. 
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Be where you list, your charter is so strong 
That you yourself may privilege your time 
To what you will ; to you it doth belong 
Yourself to pardon of self-doing crime. 

I am to wait, though waiting so be hell ; 

Not blame your pleasure, be it ill or well. 

59. 

Addresses the Spirit of Beauty. 

He wonders whether his celebration of Beauty has been anti- 
cipated, and, if so, how others' expression compares with his : 

If there be nothing new, but that which is 
Hath been before, how are our brains beguiled. 
Which, labouring for invention, bear amiss 
The second burthen of a former child I 
0, that record could with a backward look. 
Even of five hundred courses of the sun. 
Show me your image in some antique book. 
Since mind at first in character was done I 
That I might see what the old world could say 
To this composed wonder of your frame ; 
Whether we are mended, or whether better they. 
Or whether revolution be the same. 

0, sure I am, the wits of former days 

To subjects worse have given admiring praise. 

60. 

Addresses the Spirit of Beauty. 

Though Time destroys most things, he has confidence that his 
verse in praise of Beauty will be preserved and cherished : 

Like as the waves make towards the pebbled shore, 
So do our minutes hasten to their end ; 
Each changing place with that which goes before. 
In sequent toil all forwards do contend. 
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NatiTitj, onoe in tiie main of light, 
Crawk to maturity, wlierewith being crowned, 
CnK^d eolipses 'gainst his glorf fig^t. 
And Time that gare doth now his gift oonfottnd. 
Time doth trani^ the flouridi set on youth. 
And delves the paralleb in beauty's brow, 
Feeds on the rarities of nature's truth. 
And nothing stands but for his scythe to mow : 
And jet to times in hope my yerse shall stand. 
Praising thy worth, despite his cruel hand. 

61. 

Addresses the Spirit of Beaaty. 

He resiuqiies the notioe of his nnin^ized stste : 

Is it thy will thy image should keep open 
My heavy eyelids to the weary night 9 
Dost thou desire my slumbers should be broken. 
While diadows like to thee do mock my sight? 
Is it thy spirit that thou send'st from thee 
So far from home into my deeds to pry. 
To find out shames and idle hours in me. 
The scope and tenour of thy jealousy? 
O, no 1 thy love, though much, is not so great : 
It is my love that keeps mine eye awake ; 
Mine own true love that doth my rest defeat. 
To play the watchman ever for thy sake ; 

For thee watch I whilst thou dost wake elsewhere. 
From me far off, with others all too near. 



62. 

He expresses the opinion that no work is so beautiful, so true, 
and so important, as his; that in every quality it exceeds all 
others.* He cannot help loving his faculty and its outcome, for 
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he knows of their beauty, truth, and importance, yet it is not 
sinful self-love — ^it is but love of Beauty : 

Sin of self-love possesseth all mine eye, 
And all my soul, and all my every part ; 
And for this sin there is no remedy, 
It is so grounded inward in my heart. 
Methinks no face so gracious is as mine, 
No shape so true, no truth of such account ; 
And for myself mine own worth do define. 
As I all other in all worths surmount. 
But when my glass shows me m3rself indeed, 
Beated and chopped with, tanned antiquity. 
Mine own self-love quite contrary I read; 
Self so self-loving were iniquity. 

'Tis thee, myself, that for myself I praise. 
Painting my age with beauty of thy days. 

63. 

Before his poetic power decays, and he becomes unable to see 
Beauty, he will use it in picturing and celebrating the beautiful, 
so that Beauty may still live in his verse : 

Against my love shall be, as I am now. 

With Time's injurious hand crushed and o'erworn ; 

When hours have drained his blood and filled his 

brow 
With lines and wrinkles; when his youthful morn 
Hath travelled on to age's steepy night. 
And all those beauties whereof now he's king 
Are vanishing or vanished out of sight. 
Stealing away the treasure of his spring; 
For such a time do I now fortify 
Against confounding age's cruel knife. 
That he shall never cut from memory 
My sweet love's beauty, though my lover's life: 
His beauty shall in these black lines be seen, 
And they shall live, and he in them still green. 
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64 

As TkoB dfltiroyt all tliiiigs, he f ofesMs, and is distressed to 
forasee, tlisi the timemiui come when his poetic power-^us power 
to see and to picture Beeoty — ^will have vamshed : 

When I haye seen hy Time's fell hand defaced 
The rich proud cost of outworn buried age; 
When sometinoe lofty towers I see down-razed. 
And brass eternal slaye to mortal rage ; 
When I haye seen the hungry ocean gain 
Adyantage on the kingdom of the shore, 
And the firm soil win of the watery main. 
Increasing store with loss, and loss with store; 
When I haye seen such interchange of state, 
Or state itsdf confounded to decay ; 
Ruin halh taught me thus to ruminate. 
That Time will come and take my loye away. 
This thought is as a death, which cannot choose 
But weep to haye that which it fears to lose. 



65. 

Though the hardest matters are destroyed by Time, he hopes 
that Beauty may live ever in his writings : 

Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea. 

But sad mortality o'ersways their power, 

How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea. 

Whose action is no stronger than a flower? 

0, how shall summer's honey breath hold out 

Against the wrackful siege of battering days, 

When rocks impregnable are not so stout, 

Nor gates of steel so strong, but Time decays? 

fearful meditation I where, alack, 

Shall Time's best jewel from Time's chest lie hid ? 
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Or what strong hand can hold his swift foot back? 

Or who his spoil of beauty can forbid ? 
0, none, unless this miracle have might, 
That in black ink my love may still shine bright. 



66. 

As a lover of Ideal Beauty, the many occasions in the world 
on which Beauty, or Good, is subordinated to Evil so distress him, 
that he would wish to die, were it not that he would have to 
leave without a lover the Spirit of Beauty he sees and loves : 

Tired with all these, for restful death I cry, 
As, to behold desert a beggar born. 
And needy nothing trimmed in jollity, 
And purest faith unhappily forsworn. 
And gilded honour shamefully misplaced. 
And maiden virtue rudely strumpeted. 
And right perfection wrongfully disgraced. 
And strength by limping sway disabled, 
And art made tongue-tied by authority. 
And folly, doctor-like, controlling skill. 
And simple truth miscalled simplicity. 
And captive good attending captain ill : 

Tired with all these, from these would I be gone. 
Save that, to die, I leave my love alone. 



67. 

This sonnet continues the subject of the last : he there spoke of 
himself as 'I*; he here, in his modesty, speaks of himself in- 
directly as *he.* 

Why should he live in this world so full of Evil? He fears 
that he may do harm as actor, or dramatist, or narrative poet, or 
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aU, 1^ appearing to oondooe what is Evfl. He is iiid^;iiaiit at the 
wietdied works attributed to him; laments the decay of Love of 
Beauty; and states that he is the great present sooroe of beaotifol 
and true work : Nature stores him as a pattern of a past time 
idien Beauty was prized and flourished — of the golden age of art 
in Greece: 

All I wherefore with infection diould he liye 
And with his presence grace impietj. 
That sin by him adyantage should achieve 
And lace^ itself with his society? 
Why should fidse painting imitate his dbeek 
And rte.1 dead »^g oft his living hue! 
Why should poor Beauty indirectly seek 
Roses of shadow, since his rose is true? 
Why should he liye, now Nature bankrupt is, 
B^gared of blood to blush through liyely yeinsf 
For she hath no exchequer now but his. 
And, proud of many, liyes upon his gains. 

0, him she stores, to show what wealth she had 
In days long since, before these last so bad. 



68. 

He still speaks of himself. 

Many 'bastard signs of fair' are fathered on him — ^many 
wretched works are published under his name; and there is much 
wearing of the 'golden tresses of the dead' — ^much putting forth 
as though it were original, of work that is really (as far as its 
beauty is concerned) the work of writers long since dead. He 
did not rob others; he went to the source — to the Spirit of 
Beauty — as the ancients did; and Nature stores him as a pattern 
of that past good time : 



^ Icice — embellish. * dead wetng qf— dead appearance from. 
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Thus in his cheek the map of days outworn, 
When beauty lived and died as flowers do now. 
Before these bastard signs of fair were born. 
Or durst inhabit on a living brow; 
Before the golden tresses of the dead, 
The right of sepulchres, were shorn away, 
To live a second life on second head; 
Ere beauty's dead fleece made another gay: 
In him those holy antique hours are seen. 
Without all ornament, itself and true. 
Making no summer of another's green. 
Robbing no old to dress his beauty new ; 
And him as for a map doth Nature store. 
To show false Art what beauty was of yore. 

69. 

He still speaks of himself, but now changes from the third to 
the second person. 

Nothing in his known conduct can be censured : all who speak 
what they really think admit this of him. But because of his 
connection with the theatre and of matter in his writings, the 
purity of his mind is suspected : 

Those parts of thee that the world's eye doth view. 
Want nothing that the thought of hearts can mend ; 
All tongues, the voice of souls, give thee that due. 
Uttering bare truth, even so as foes commend. 
Thy outward thus with outward praise is crowned ; 
But those same tongues that give thee so thine own. 
In other accents do this praise confound 
By seeing farther than the eye hath shown. 
They look into the beauty of thy mind, 
And that, in guess, they measure by thy deeds ; 
Then, churls, their thoughts, although their eyes 

were kind. 
To thy fair flower add the rank smell of weeds: 
But why thy odour matcheth not thy show. 
The solve is this, that thou dost common grow. 
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70. 

He still qpeiJn of bimaelf . 

TlMre IS notbing umisiial ib sadi snqiicknH-siich sttrilmlioii of 
•▼il : the grestest «re e^er the most si]i> ject to H. B«t lime clean 
off sadi doiids of slander, and he f oresees that the time will come 
when jnstioe wOl be done him : 

That thoQ art blamed shall not be i^y defect. 
For slander's mark was ever jet tiie fair; 
The ornament of beautj is suspect, 
A crow that flies in hearen's sweetest air. 
So thou be good, slander doth but approye 
Thy worth the greater, being wooed of time; 
For canker yice the sweetest buds dol^ loye^ 
And thou present'st a pure unstained prime. 
Thou hast passed hj the ambush of young days, 
Eil^er not assailed, or yictor being charg^ ; 
Tet this thy praise cannot be so thy praise. 
To tie up envy evermore enlarged : 

If some suspect of ill masked not thy show, 
Then thou alone kingdoms of hearts shouldst owe.^ 



71. 

He addresses posterity, and now speaks of himself again as 
' I ' : the praise in the last four sonnets was given indirectly ; the 
depreciation, in this and the following sonnet, is given directly : 

No longer mourn for me when I am dead 
Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled 
From this vile world, with vilest worms to dwell : 



moe — possess. 
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Nay, if you read this line, remember not 
The hand that writ it ; for I love you so, 
That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot. 
If thinking on me then should make you woe. 
0, if, I say, you look upon this verse 
When I perhaps compounded am with clay. 
Do not so much as my poor name rehearse. 
But let your love even with my life decay ; 

Lest the wise world should look into your moan. 
And mock you with me after I am gone. 



72. 

He addresses posterity. 

He foresees how likely it is that he may be praised without 
discretion, and he shrinks especially from that : 

0, lest the world should task you to recite 
What merit lived in me, that you should love 
After my death, dear love, forget me quite. 
For you in me can nothing worthy prove ; 
Unless you would devise some virtuous lie. 
To do more for me than mine own desert. 
And hang more praise upon deceased I 
Than niggard truth would willingly impart : 
O, lest your true love may seem false in this. 
That you for love speak well of me untrue. 
My name be buried where my body is. 
And live no more to shame nor me nor you. 
For I am shamed by that which I bring forth. 
And so should you, to love things nothing worth. 



73. 

Until the last two lines of this sonnet he may be supposed to 
be addressing either himself or posterity; but he cannot be 
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addvMsiiig ai^ otiMr thMi Idmaelf in the kst two Uxmb, for no 
one elaa could leave anylliing si his (Shaketpeaie's) death. He 
refers to lemng at Ids death his perception of, and joy m. 
Beaut J : 

That time of jear thou mayst in me behold 
When yellow leayes, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon ^oae boughs which shake against the cold, 
Bare ruined choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 
In me i^ou see'at the twilight of such day 
As after sunset f adei^ in the west. 
Which by and by black night doth take away, 
Death's second self, that seals up all in rest. 
In me l^ou see'st the glowing of such fire 
That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 
As ihe deal^-bed whereon it must expire. 
Consumed with that which it was nouriidied by. 

This l^ou perceiy'st, which makes thy loye more 
strong. 

To loTO that well which thou must leaye ere long. 

74. 

He addresses posterity : 

But be contented: when that fell arrest 
Without all bail shall carry me away, 
My life hath in this line some interest. 
Which for memorial still with thee shall stay. 
When thou reviewest this, thou dost review 
The very part was consecrate to thee : 
The earth can have but earth, which is his due; 
My spirit is thine, the better part of me : 
So then thou hast but lost the dregs of life, 
The prey of worms, my body being dead. 
The coward conquest of a wretch's knife, 
Too base of thee to be remembered. 

The worth of that is that which it contains. 
And that is this, and this with thee remains. 
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75. 

He addresses the Spirit of Beauty. 

He shows how the ebb and flow of his inspiration affect him. 
There is also noticeable his Desire of Fame : — * Then bettered that 
the world may see my ple€^ure ' : 

So are you to my thoughts as food to life, 

Or as sweet-seasoned showers are to the ground; 

And for the peace of you I hold such strife 

As 'twixt a miser and his wealth is found; 

Now proud as an en j oyer, and anon 

Doubting the filching age will steal his treasure; 

Now counting best to be with you alone, 

Then bettered that the world may see my pleasure ; 

Sometime all full with feasting on your sight. 

And by and by clean starved for a look; 

Possessing or pursuing no delight, 

Save what is had or must from you be took. 

Thus do I pine and surfeit day by day. 

Or gluttoning on all, or all away. 



76. 

He addresses the Spirit of Beauty. 

The Spirit of Beauty and his love of it are all his argument 

Why is my verse so barren of new pride. 

So far from variation or quick change? 

Why with the time do I not glance aside 

To new-found methods and to compounds strange? 

Why write I still all one, ever the same, 

And keep invention in a noted weed. 

That every word doth almost tell my name, 

Showing their birth and where they did proceed ? 
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0, know, sweet loire, I always write of you. 
And yon and lore are still my argument; 
So all my best is dressing old words new, 
Spending again what is already spent: 
For as the sun is daily new and old. 
So is my loye still telling what is told. 



77. 

He addiesMs himMlf. 

When he looks in tha glsss he is vemincted of the fli|^ of time 
1^ the ravages in bis face, and when he looks at the dial he is 
also reminded of it. Those occasions give rise to thongfats whidi 
he admonishes himself to write down, so that he may read them 
afterwards, and have them revived, and have them give new 
suggestion. Each look at the glass and at the dial wonld then be 
both to his own prt^t and to the enrichment of his book — his 
Sonnets : 

Thy glass will show thee how thy beauties wear, 
Thy dial how thy precious minutes waste ; 
The vacant leaves thy mind's imprint will bear, 
And of this book this learning mayst thou taste. 
The wrinkles which thy glass will truly show 
Of mouthed graves will give thee memory; 
Thou by thy dial's shady stealth mayst know 
Time's thievish progress to eternity. 
Look, what thy memory can not contain 
Commit to these waste blanks, and thou shalt find 
Those children nursed, delivered from thy brain. 
To take a new acquaintance of thy mind. 
These offices, so oft as thou wilt look. 
Shall profit thee and much enrich thy book. 
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78. 

He addresses the Spirit of Beauty. 

Here his fear of a rival, which is prominent in several of the 
immediately following sonnets, first shows itself. Note his 
admission of that fact referred to frequently by his contempor- 
aries — ^that he was not * learned in the schools * : 

So oft have I invoked thee for my Muse, 
And found such fair assistance in my verse. 
As every alien pen hath got my use. 
And under thee their poesy disperse. 
Thine eyes, that taught the dumb on high to sing, 
And heavy ignorance aloft to fly. 
Have added feathers to the learn6d's wing. 
And given grace a double majesty. 
Yet be most proud of that which I compile. 
Whose influence is thine, and born of thee: 
In others' works thou dost but mend the style. 
And arts with thy sweet graces graced be; 
But thou art all my art, and dost advance 
As high as learning my rude ignorance. 



79. 

He addresses the Spirit of Beauty. 

Continued reference to a rival poet who addresses Beauty 

Whilst I alone did call upon thy aid. 
My verse alone had all thy gentle grace; 
But now my gracious numbers are decayed. 
And my sick Muse doth give another place. 
I grant, sweet love, thy lovely argument 
Deserves the travail of a worthier pen; 
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Yet whttt ot thee thj poet doth inyent 
He robs thee of and pays it thee again. 
He lends thee yirtue, and he stole that word 
From thy behayiour ; beauty doth he giye 
And found it in thy chedt; he can afford 
No praise to thee but what in thee doth liye* 
Then thank him not for that which he doth say. 
Since what he owes thee thou thyself dost pay. 



80, 

He addxeises ihe Spirit of Beaatj. 

We take the 'better spirit' to be Spenser. Spenser wrote 
Hymns in honour of Beauty, and in Sonnet 86 Shakespeare says 
that his rival's prsise is given in HymulB. There is probably 
reference here also to Spenser's ' Faerie Queene/ which is ccHooemed 
with moral beauty. Books 4, 5, and 6 of the 'Faerie Qneene' 
appeared in 1596, and the 'Hynms' wore published later in the 
same year. (See Introduction, p. 65). 

0, how I faint when I of you do write, 
Knowing a better spirit doth use your name, 
And in the praise thereof spends all his might. 
To make me tongue-tied, speaking of your fame I 
But since your worth, wide as the ocean is. 
The humble as the proudest sail doth bear, 
My saucy bark, inferior far to his. 
On your broad main doth wilfully appear. 
Your shallowest help will hold me up afloat. 
Whilst he upon your soundless deep doth ride ; 
Or, being wrecked, I am a worthless boat. 
He of tall building and of goodly pride : 
Then if he thrive and I be cast away. 
The worst was this; my love was my decay. 
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81. 

Addresses the Spirit of Beauty. 

His mood is now one of great determination and confidence — 
reaction from fear of the rival poet : 

Or I shall live your epitaph to make, 
Or you survive when I in earth am rotten; 
From hence your memory death cannot take, 
Although in me each part will be forgotten. 
Your name from hence immortal life shall have, 
Though I, once gone, to all the world must die : 
The earth can yield me but a common grave, 
When you entombed in men's eyes shall lie. 
Your monument shall be my gentle verse. 
Which eyes not yet created shall o'er-read. 
And tongues to be your being shall rehearse 
When all the breathers of this world are dead ; 
You still shall live — such virtue hath my pen — 
Where breath most breathes, even in the mouths of 
men. 



82 
Addresses the Spirit of Beauty : 

I grant thou wert not married to my Muse, 
And therefore mayst without attaint overlook 
The dedicated words which writers use 
Of their fair subject, blessing every book. 
Thou art as fair in knowledge as in hue. 
Finding thy worth a limit past my praise. 
And therefore art enforced to seek anew 
Some fresher stamp of the time-bettering days. 
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And do (M>, love; yet when tliej haye 
What etraii^ touehes rbetoric can lend, 
nou trolj fair wert truly sympathiased ^ 
In true plain words by ti^ true^dling friend; 
And their grom painting might be better used 
Where chedu need blood ; in thee it is abused. 

83, 
He addresses the l^^t of Besuty : 

I never saw that you did painting need, 
And therefore to your fair no painting set; 
I found, or thought I found, you did exceed 
The barrel tender of a poefs debt: 
And therefore have I slept in your report. 
That you yourself being extant well mig^t show 
How far a modern quill doth come too short. 
Speaking of worth, what worth in you doth grow. 
This silence for my sin you did impute. 
Which shall be most my glory, being dumb; 
For I impair not beauty being mute, 
When others would give life and bring a tomb. 
There lives more life in one of your fair eyes 
Than both your poets can in praise devise. 

84. 
He addresses the Spirit of Beauty : 

Who is it that says most? which can say more 
Than this rich praise, that you alone are you ? 
In whose confine immured is the store 
Which should example where your equal grew ? 

* sympathized — m&tched, harmonized. 
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Lean penury within that pen doth dwell 

That to his subject lends not some small glory; 

But he that writes of you, if he can tell 

That you are you, so dignifies his story. 

Let him but copy what in you is writ, 

Not making worse what nature made so clear. 

And such a counterpart shall fame his wit. 

Making his style admir6d everywhere. 

You to your beauteous blessings add a curse. 
Being fond on praise, which makes your praises 
worse. 



85. 

He addresses the Spirit of Beauty. 

He refers again to the rival poet, and now says that that poet's 
praise is given in Hymns — showing that the poet was Spenser, 
whose * Hymns in Honour of Beauty ' were published towards the 
end of 1596 : 

My tongue-tied Muse in manners holds her still, 
While comments of your praise, richly compiled, 
Reserve their character with golden quill. 
And precious phrase by all the Muses filed. 
I think good thoughts whilst other write good words, 
And like unlettered clerk still cry ' Amen ' 
To every Hymn that able spirit affords 
In polished form of well-refin6d pen. 
Hearing you praised, I say * 'Tis so, 'tis true,' 
And to the most of praise add something more ; 
But that is in my thought, whose love to you. 
Though words come hindmost, holds his rank before. 
Then others for the breath of words respect. 
Me for my dumb thoughts, speaking in effect. 
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86. 

He addvesses Hm Spirit of Bewity. 

Stmkmp9B3» ptohMy leUan to tlia ' Faarie Qoeene ' am Bpegmex^B 
' great yeree* produced with the Maigtaiioe of the 'spkita' soi^KMed 
to ordinarily nupire poet^ and to the ' Hyoms ' as the ^wrse in 
which he sees that his rival was inspired l^ the Spirit of Beauty, 
which G^enser was there directly addressmg : 

Was it the proud full sail of his great verse. 
Bound for the prisse of all-too-precious you. 
That did my ripe thoughts in my brain inhearse, 
Making their tomb the womb wherein they grew! 
Was it his spirit, by spirits taught to write 
Above a mortal pitch, that struck me dead! 
No, neither he, nor his compeers by night 
Giving him aid, my verse astonish^. 
He, nor that affdi>le familiar ghost 
Which nightly gulls him with intelligeiKse, 
As victors of my silence cannot boast ; 
I was not sick of any fear from thence : 

But when your countenance filled up his line, 
Then lacked I matter; that enfeebled mine. 



87. 
He addresses the Spirit of Beauty : 

Farewell I thou are too dear for my possessing, 
And like enough thou know'st thy estimate: 
The charter of thy worth gives thee releasing; 
My bonds in thee are all determinate. 
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For how do I hold thee but by thy granting ] 
And for that riches where is my deserving] 
The cause of this fair gift in me is wanting, 
And so my patent back again is swerving. 
Thyself thou gav'st, thy own worth then not knowing. 
Or me, to whom thou gav'st it, else mistaking ; 
So thy great gift, upon misprison i growing, 
Comes home again, on better judgment making. 
Thus have I had thee, as a dream doth flatter, 
In sleep a king, but waking no such matter. 



88. 
He addresses the Spirit of Beauty : 

• When thou shalt be disposed to set me light. 
And place my merit in the eye of scorn. 
Upon thy side against myself 111 fight 
And prove thee virtuous, though thou art forsworn, 
With mine own weakness being best acquainted. 
Upon thy part I can set down a story 
Of faults concealed, wherein I am attainted ; 
That thou in losing me shalt win much glory: 
And I by this will be a gainer too ; 
For bending all my loving thoughts on thee. 
The injuries that to myself I do. 
Doing thee vantage, double-vantage me. 
Such is my love, to thee I so belong. 
That for thy right myself will bear all wrong. 



' misprison — mistake. 
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89. 
He adifiwH th* Spirit of B e wii/ : 

Saj tliai dKW didtl fonake me lor loine f ault. 
And I will oommeot upon tiiAt offenoe; 
Speak of n^ lameneM and I straigfat will halt, 
iigainit Hbj reawms making no Mence. 
T^n canft nofc, lave, diagraoe me haU ao ill. 
To tet a fonn upon detiriid cliange» 
Af ni mjself diagrace; knowing thy will, 
I will acquaintance t^angle and lo^ strange ; 
Be absent from thj walks ; and in my tongue 
Thy sweet faelorM name no more shaU dweU, 
Lest I, too much profane, should do it wrong 
And haply of our old acquaintance tell. 
For tiiee against myself 111 tow debate. 
For I must ne'er love him whom thou dost hate. 



90. 

He addresses the Spirit of Beauty. 

'Now, while the world is bent my deeds to cross/ we believe 
refers to the growing puritanism, which called for the prohibition 
of stage plays. On July 28, 1597, the Privy Council issued an 
order that the theatres were to be ' plucked down.' The ' spite of 
fortune,* ' loss,' and ' sorrow,* we believe refer to the death of his 
only son, Hamnet, a boy of eleven and a half years, who was 
buried at Stratford on August 11, 1596. The reference to that 
death as a sorrow the first sharpness of which had worn off, agrees 
with the idea that the sonnet was written shortly after July 28, 
1697, the date of the Privy Council order. (See Introduction, 
n.69). 
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Then hate me when thou wilt; if ever, now; 

Now, while the world is bent my deeds to cross ; 

Join with the spite of fortune, make me bow. 

And do not drop in for an after-loss: 

Ah, do not, when my heart hath 'scaped this sorrow. 

Come in the rearward of a conquered woe; 

Give not a windy night a rainy morrow, 

To linger out a purposed overthrow. 

If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me last. 

When other petty griefs have done their spite. 

But in the onset come ; so shall I taste 

At first the very worst of fortune's might ; 

And other strains of woe, which now seem woe. 
Compared with loss of thee will not seem so. 



91. 
Addresses the Spirit of Beauty : 

Some glory in their birth, some in their skill. 
Some in their wealth, some in their bodies' force; 
Some in their garments, though new-fangled ill; 
Some in their hawks and hounds, some in their 

horse ; 
And every humour hath his adjunct pleasure. 
Wherein it finds a joy above the rest: 
But these particulars are not my measure; 
All these I better in one general best. 
Thy love is better than high birth to me. 
Richer than wealth, prouder than garments' cost. 
Of more delight than hawks or horses be; 
And having thee, of all men's pride I boast : 
Wretched in this alone, that thou mayst take 
All this away, and me most wretched make. 
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92. 

Addresses the Spirit of Beaaty. 

The antagonum of the puritans, noticed in the bat 
one, causes him. in the [oat two lines of thia KaBMi, tl 
the possibility of Evil being clothed in BMaty : 

But do thy worst to steal thyself Awaj, 
For term of life thou art assured mine, 
And life no longer than thy love will stay, 
For it depends upon that love o( thine, 
Tlien need I not to fear tlie worst of wrong) 
When in the least of them my life hftth end 
I see a better state to me belongs 
TJian that which on thy humour doth depa 
Thou canst not yei me with inconttant mil 
Since that my life on thy revolt doth lie. 
O, what a happy title do I find, 
Happy to have thy love, happy to die I , 
But what 'h so bleasSd-fair that fears no 1 
Thou raayst be false, and yet I know it n 



Addresses the Spirit of Beauty. 

Continues to discius the possibility of Evil being 
Beauty : 

So shall 1 live, supposing thou art true, 
Like a deceived husband ; so love's face 
May still seem love to me, though altered ni 
Thy looks with me, thy heart in other place 
For there can live no hatred in thine eye. 
Therefore in that I cannot know thy changi 
In many's looks the false heart's history 
Is writ in moods and frowns and wrinkles m 
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But heaven in thy creation did decree 
That in thy face sweet love should ever dwell ; 
Whatever thy thoughts or thy heart's workings be, 
Thy looks should nothing thence but sweetness tell. 
How like Eve's apple doth thy beauty grow, 
If thy sweet virtue answer not thy show ! 



94. 

If Evil inhabit in Beauty its effects are especially evil : 

They that have power to hurt and will do none, 
That do not do the thing they most do show. 
Who, moving others, are themselves as stone, 
Unmoved, cold, and to temptation slow. 
They rightly do inherit heaven's graces 
And husband nature's riches from expense ; 
They are the lords and owners of their faces, 
Others, but stewards of their excellence. 
The summer's flower is to the summer sweet, 
lliough to itself it only live and die, 
But if that flower with base infection meet. 
The basest weed outbraves his dignity: 

For sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds ; 

Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds. 



95. 

Addresses the Spirit of Beauty. 

Contmues to refer to the harm that results when Beauty is used 
to deck Evil : 

How sweet and lovely dost thou make the shame 
Which, like a canker in the fragrant rose. 
Doth spot the beauty of thy budding name ; 
0, in what sweets dost thou thy sins enclose 1 




flf llijdaf% 

dMOMii i^ajprmim Imt in m idmA «€ prue; 
NaadBg lii^ name^ UeHoi an ill mpmrt, 
O, wkK^ a nnnflii lisie Aom vieM goi 
Whidi lor tiMir ftMbitiftioii ciMMi oat tiie^ 
When Lmuij^ a ir«il dodi eotvr evorj biot» 
And an thiii^ torn to fair tiiat efem ean aeol 

Take heed, dear heart, of tills laige priTikge; 

The hardert knife SD-naed dodi lom hk ec^. 



do. 

Addnmm tlw Spiiit.of BmbIj. 

ContiDiied ratonoe to tlw bed eBBcta of doOra^ StH hi 
Bmatj : Sril itMlf k that oft«i mirtynm for BmbIj : 

Some say thy fanU is jonih, some wanloimeas;. 
Some say thy graee is yovtii and gentle sport; 
Both graee and fanlls are lored €i more and less: 
Then malfst fanlls graces that to Ihee resort. 

As on the finger of a throng qneen 
The basest jewel will be well esteemed. 
So are those errors that in thee are seen 
To truths translated and for true things deemed. 
How many lambs might the stern wolf betray. 
If like a lamb he could his lo<^ translate 1 
How many gazers mightst thou lead away. 
If thou wouldst use the strength of all thy state I 
But do not so ; I love thee in such sort. 
As, thou being mine, mine is thy good report. 



97. 

Addresses the Spirit of Beauty. 

He gives a picture of his nninspired state during a time of 
lununer »*»^ ftntmfm : 
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How like a winter hath my absence been 
From thee, the pleasure of the fleeting year I 
What freezings have I felt, what dark days seen I 
What old December's bareness everywhere 1 
And yet this time removed was summer's time, 
The teeming autumn, big with rich increase, 
Bearing the wanton burthen of the prime. 
Like widowed wombs after their lord's decease: 
Yet this abundant issue seemed to me 
But hope of orphans and unfathered fruit; 
For summer and his pleasures wait on thee. 
And, thou away, the very birds are mute ; 
Or, if they sing, 'tis with so dull a cheer 
That leaves look pale, dreading the winter 's near. 



98. 

Addresses the Spirit of Beauty. 

Continues the picture of his uninspired state — ^now in a time of 
spring, after a winter of absence : 

From you have I been absent in the spring, 

When proud-pied April, dressed in all his trim. 

Hath put a spirit of youth in everything. 

That heavy saturn laughed and leaped with him. 

Yet nor the lays of birds, nor the sweet smell 

Of different flowers in odour and in hue. 

Could make me any summer's story tell, 

Or from their proud lap pluck them where they 

grew; 
Nor did I wonder at the lily^s white. 
Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose; 
They were but sweet, but figures of delight. 
Drawn after you, you pattern of all those. 
Yet seemed it winter still, and, you away. 
As with your shadow I with these did play. 



SSS SEAXESPMSM SEUMEEVEALED 



Ad^nmn Um Bpirii of Bgwrty, 

ContiBBM tlw piotaM of kis oiMpiiecl iftilo : 

The f<Nrward Tiolet thot did I chide: 

Sweet thirf, whence didrt thmi steal Aj sweet that 

smelky 
If not from mj love's breathf The purple pride 
Whidi on thy soft cheek U)ir oomplezion dwells 
In my lore's Teins thou hast too grossly dyed. 
The lify I condemn^ for thy hand»^ 
And buds of marjoram had stoFn tl^ hair ; 
The roses fearfully on thorns did stand. 
One Uudiing shame, another white despair ; 
A third, nor red nor white, had stol'n of bodi. 
And to his robbery had annexed thy breath ; 
But, for his theft, in pride of all his growth 
A Tengef ul canker eat him up to death. 
More flowers I noted, yet I none could see 
But sweet or colour it had storn from thee. 



100. 

Demands of his Muse why it neglects to praise Beauty — that 
which is its inspirer — that which gives it all its might : 

Where art thou, Muse, that thou forget'st so long 
To speak of that which gives thee all thy might? 
Spend'st thou thy fury on some worthless song, 
Darkening thy power to lend base subjects light? 



' for thy Jiand— for the theft of [the whiteness of] thy hand. 
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Return, forgetful Muse, and straight redeem 
In gentle numbers time so idly spent; 
Sing to the ear that doth thy lays esteem 
And gives thy pen both skill and argument. 
Rise, restyi Muse, my love's sweet face survey, 
If Time have any wrinkle graven there ; 
If any , be a satire to decay. 
And make Time's spoils despised everywhere. 

Give my love fame faster than Time wastes life; 

So thou prevent'st his scythe and crooked knife. 



101. 
Suggests to his Muse an excuse for its neglect : 

truant Muse, what shall be thy amends 
For thy neglect of truth in beauty dyed 1 
Both truth and beauty on my love depends ; 
So dost thou too, and therein dignified. 
Make answer, Muse : wilt thou not haply say 
* Truth needs no colour, with his colour fixed ; 
Beauty no pencil, beauty's truth to lay; 
But best is best, if never intermixed ]' 
Because he needs no praise, wilt thou be dumb? 
Excuse not silence so ; for 't lies in thee 
To make him much outlive a gilded tomb. 
And to be praised of ages yet to be. 

Then do thy office. Muse ; I teach thee how 
To make him seem long hence as he shows now. 



1 rerty— torpid. 
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102. 

Betel to bk lov« of tlw Spirife of BmbIj. 
His dMwtawo IfCiii pniM of Btmukj m not became of lack of 
love: 

My lore is strengthened, thoa^ more wea^k in 

seeming; 
I lore nab less, though less tbe show appear : 
That lore is merchandised whose ridi esteeming 
The owner's tongue doth publish everywhere. 
Our lore was new, and then but in the spring. 
When I was wont to greet it with my lays; 
As Philomel in summer's frcmt doth sing. 
And stops her pipe in growth of riper days: 
Not that the summer is less pleasant now 
Than when her mournful hymns did hush the nig^t. 
But that wild music burthens every bough. 
And sweets grown common lose their dear ddig^t. 
Therefore, like her, I sometime hold my tongue. 
Because I would not dull you with my song. 



103. 

Any attempt to picture the Spirit of Beauty must fall short, 
and so be an injury to Beauty : 

Alack, what poverty my Muse brings forth, 
That having such a scope to show her pride, 
The argument all bare is of more worth 
Than when it hath my added praise beside I 
0, blame me not, if I no more can write I 
Look in your glass, and there appears a face 
That over-goes my blunt invention quite. 
Dulling my lines and doing me disgrace. 



.f 
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Were it not sinful then, striving to mend, 
To mar the subject that before was well 1 
For to no other pass my verses tend 
Than of your graces and your gifts to tell ; 

And more, much more, than in my verse can sit 
Your own glass shows you when you look in it. 



104. 

Addresses the Spirit of Beauty. 

Sonnet 90 was written shortly after July 28, 1597, and the third 
sonnet after this (No. 107) shortly after Queen Elizabeth's death, 
March 24, 1603; so that Shakespeare had written few sonnets in 
that interval of about six years. Sonnet 97 and several following 
it referred to a considerable interval, and this sonnet refers to a 
further one; but the precise interval mentioned here — three 
years — ^is probably conventional. (See TZom^e^, v., i., 150-1, and 
Lee, IJife, p. 143). 

To me, fair friend, you never can be old. 
For as you were when first your eye I eyed. 
Such seems your beauty still. Three winters cold 
Have from the forests shook three summers' pride ; 
Three beauteous springs to yellow autunm turned. 
In process of the seasons have I seen ; 
Three April perfumes in three hot Junes burned. 
Since first I saw you fresh, which yet are green. 
Ah ! yet doth beauty, like a dial-hand. 
Steal from his figure and no pace perceived ; 
So your sweet hue, which methinks still doth stand. 
Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceived : 
For fear of which, hear this, thou age unbred: 
Ere you were born was beauty's summer dead. 
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106. 

Fair, kind, and tnia-Hir tlw BaMliful, Hm Good, and tha Trne 
all tndndad in tlia poei'a idaa of Beaniy : 

Let not mj Ioto be called iddatry. 
Nor my belovM na an idol show, 
Since all alike my songs and praises be 
To one, of one, still such, and ever so. 
Kind is my lore to-daj, tonnorrow kind, 
StiU constant in a wondrous excellence; 
Therefore my Terse, to constancy confined, 
One thing expressing, leaves out difference. 
* Fair, kind, and true,' is all my argument, 
'Fair, kind, and true,' varying to other words; 
And in this change is my inventiim sp^it, , 

Three themes in one, which wondrous scope afiorda. 
' Fair, kind, and true,' have oft^i lived alone. 
Which three till now never kept seat in one. 



106. 

In the descriptions of Beauty by the ancient poets, he sees they 
sought to express an Ideal of Beauty; a better than which Ideal, 
in these (Shakespeare's) days of discoveries of new lands, new 
peoples, new and wide-embracing laws of nature, is existent. 
The ancients in their actual outlook, were 'cabined, cribbed, 
confined,' but they could better what they saw; while in these 
(Shakespeare's) days there is actually seen even greater Beauty 
than the ancients imagined, but is not power to adequately praise 
it: 

When in the chronicle of wasted time 
I see descriptions of the fairest wights, 
And beauty making beautiful old rhjrme 
In praise of ladies dead and lovely knights, 
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Then, in the blazon of sweet beauty's best, 
Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 
I see their antique pen would have expressed 
Even such a beauty as you master now. 
So all their praises are but prophecies 
Of this our time, all you prefiguring ; 
And, for they looked but with divining eyes. 
They had not still enough your worth to sing : 
For we, which now behold these present days. 
Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to praise. 



107. 

Neither his own fears nor the whole prophetic power of the 
world can foretell when his Love of Beauty, supposed to end 
with his life, will cease to live and have effect, or that it will 
ever cease to live. The 'mortal moon' (Queen Elizabeth) has 
died, and the prophets who foretold civil war as to the succession 
at her death, have been proved false; that which was uncertain 
(the accession of James) has been accomplished and firmly estab- 
lished; instead of civil war there is amnesty, and everyone anti- 
cipates long years of peace and prosperity. The general joy and 
hope is shared by the poet : the Spirit of Beauty looks fresh to 
his sight, and his confidence that his verse will immortalize him- 
self and be a lasting monument of honour to Beauty, is renewed 
and increased : 

Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 
Of the wide world dreaming on things to come. 
Can yet the lease of my true love control. 
Supposed as forfeit to a confined doom. 
The mortal moon hath her eclipse endured, ^ 
And the sad augurs mock their own presage; 
Incertainties now crown themselves assured. 
And peace proclaims olives of endless age. 



^ endured— gabmitted to. 
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Nov wttb tt» draps «f tibis miMt bdbnj tune 
My lofB loohi ffrwhj aad Daaili to aie iobaerlbefl^ 
Sinoa^ ipite of Urn, FIl life in tii» pooar ilgniie^ 
Wliile he intake ete didl end wpeoMem trflwe: 
And tiion in fliie Aett find Aj mennnimt» 
When tjrente' fueie end tombe of bren ere qpent. 



lOS. 
AddiMMM the Spirit of Beuty : 



Whet '• in the brein that ink mey dierecter, 
Whidi heth not figured to thee my tme qpiritf 
Whet *• new to speek, wliet neir to register. 
That may express my lore or thy dear merit! 
Nothing, sweet boy; but yet, like prayers diyine, 
I UKOst eedi day say o'er the very same, 
Ckmnting no old thing old, thou mine, I thine, 
Eren es when first I bellowed thy fair name. 
So that eternal lore in lore's fredi case 
Weighs not the dmrt and injury of age. 
Nor gives to necessary wrinkles place. 
But makes antiquity for aye his page, 

Finding the first conceit of love there bred 
Where time and outward form would show it dead. 



109. 

Addresses the Spirit of Beanty. 

Although he is sometimes occupied with less worthy matters, 
the Spirit of Beauty is his all : 

0, never say that I was false of heart, 
Though absence seemed my flame to qualify. 
As easy might I from mjrself depart 
As from my soul, which in thy breast doth lie : 
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That is my home of love : if I have ranged, 
Like him that travels I return again, 
Just to the time, not with the time exchanged, 
So that myself bring water for my stain. 
Never believe, though in my nature reigned 
All frailties that besiege all kinds of blood. 
That it could so preposterously be stained, 
To leave for nothing all thy sum of good ; 
For nothing this wide universe I call. 
Save thou, my rose ; in it thou art my all. 



110. 

Addresses the Spirit of Beauty. 

He recognises that his occupation as actor has involved playing 
with truth — ^saying what he did not believe; making appear of 
little account what was important. But all this has caused him 
to love the more, perfect Beauty and Truth. He will do no more 
of such work. (See Introduction, p. 75) : 

Alas, 'tis true, I have gone here and there. 

And made myself a motley to the view. 

Gored mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most 

dear. 
Made old offences of affections new ; 
Most true it is that I have looked on truth 
Askance and strangely: but, by all above. 
These blenches gave my heart another youth. 
And worse essays proved thee my best of love. 
Now all is done, have what shall have no end : 
Mine appetite I never more will grind 
On newer proof, to try an older friend, 
A god in love, to whom I am confined. 

Then give me welcome, next my heaven the best, 
Even to thy pure and most most loving breast. 



\'" 
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111. 



' » -w 



AddiiMW tki apiiii of BtMigr. 

Bh chiwcilT k wmncttd htatmm of hb fjjiwiHP»HM m- 
dfMBiiliil or botti; «wi li* aAnilt Ibil Im liiii tki twihpiy of 
tadi woric to flMiil thi MffioBliQii of kis iiteMMMnw wiyi Smitiir: 

O, for nqr oako do jom wifli F#iiimo diido» 
Tim gulhy gpddm of my hiMmifad d a6d a» 
That did not better for my life provide 
Than puUie means which, public manners bi>Bedi. 
Thenoe oomes it that my name reoeiTOs a brand* 
And afanost thenoe my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the Ajtx^u hand : 
Pity me then and wish I were rsttsfwsdi 
Whikt, like a wiUiiig patient, I will driidt 
Potions of ^ssl^ 'gainst my sprang infeeticni I s 
No bittmiess that I wiU Mttnr tidnk^ ^ 

Nor doidbk penanee» to oorreot eerreotieii. 
Pily me Ihrni, dear friend, and I assure ye 
Even that your pity is enough to cure me. 



112. 

Addresses the Spirit of Beanty. 

If he can satisfy himself that what be does is in the interest of 
Beauty and Truth, he cares nothing for others' opinions : 

Your love and pity doth the impression fill 
Which vulgar scandal stamped upon my brow ; 
For what care I who calls me well or ill, 
So you o'er-green my bad, my good allow ? 



» eiael— vinegar. 
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You are my all the world, and I must strive 

To know my shames and praises from your tongue ; 

None else to me, nor I to none alive, 

That my steeled sense or changes right or wrong. 

In so profound abysm I throw all care 

Of others' voices, that my adder's sense 

To critic and to flatterer stopped are. 

Mark how with my neglect I do dispense : 
You are so strongly in my purpose bred 
That all the world besides methinks are dead. 



113. 

Addresses the Spirit of Beauty. 

His mind is so engrossed by the Spirit of Beanty that objects 
;hat meet his eye do not appear mere material objects to him, but 
suggest or figure to him Ideal Beauties : 

Since I left you, mine eye is in my mind ; 
And that which governs me to go about 
Doth part his function, and is partly blind. 
Seems seeing, but effectually is out; 
For it no form delivers to the heart 
Of bird, of flower, or shape, which it doth latch ;^ 
Of his quick objects hath the mind no part, 
Nor his own vision holds what it doth catch ; 
For if it see the rud'st or gentlest sight. 
The most sweet favour or deformed'st creature. 
The mountain or the sea, the day or night. 
The crow or dove, it shapes them to your feature : 
Incapable of more, replete with you, 
My most true mind thus maketh mine untrue. 



^ laUsh^-ctUih. 
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114. 

the Spirifc of Beuty. 
H« wooden wiMlbflr the Idnl BflMtMi ]i» •«« «K^ 
tlM ■wftir, and daddet tliai thqr an JMMy Hm <9» faWwrny 
lift fl^id, loMririiv tli«i sadi iudM an ooafnia 



Or whetlier doth my mind, bdng crowBed wi& joiiy 

Drink up tiie numarohV {d^gne^ tbia ftatleryt 

Or whetfaer ahall I aay, mine eye aaith true. 

And that your love tai^ht it tlda alchemy. 

To mahe of monatera and thinga indigeat 

Such chemhina aa your aweet aelf remnble. 

Creating every bad a perfect beat, 

Aa faat aa objecta to hit beama aaaemUef 

O, 'iia the firat; ^tia flattery in n^ teeing. 

And my great mind 'moat kiiig]y drinka it up: 

Mine eye wdl knowa what wi& hia gnuit ia 'gt«eins^ 

And to hia palate doth prepare the cup : • i 

If- it be poiaoned, 'tia-the leaaer ain . 

That mine eye loves it and doth first begin. 



115. 

Addresses the Spirit of Beauty. ^" 

He had previously thought' and said that his Love of Beauty" 
could not be greater; but now he finds that it is; and he will not 
swear that it may not become greater still : love is never at its 
utmost : 

i 
Those lines that I before have writ do lie. 
Even those that said i could not love you iiearer : •* 
Yet then my judgment knew no reason why 
^' most fiill flame should afterwards burn clearer. 
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But reckoning time, whose millioned accidents 
Creep in 'twixt vows, and change decrees of kings, 
Tan sacred beauty, blunt the sharpest intents. 
Divert strong minds to the course of altering things ; 
Alas, why, fearing of Time's tyranny. 
Might I not then say * Now I love you best,' 
When I was certain o'er ipcertainty. 
Crowning the present, doubting of the rest? 
Love is a babe ; then might I not say so, 
To give full growth to that which still doth grow. 



116. 

Having said in the last sonnet that it can never be truly said of 
)ve ' thus and thus only/ he fears he may be misunderstood, and 
plains that though Love is never unimprovable, it is not 
angeable : - 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 

Admit impediments. Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds. 

Or bends with the remover to remove : 

0, no ! it is an ever-fix6d mark. 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken ; 

It is the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth 's unknown, although his height be 
taken. / 

Love 's not Time's fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 

Within his bending sickle's compass come ; 

Love alters 'not with his brief hours and weeks, 

But l^ars it out even to the edge of doom. 
If this be error and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 



SHAKESPEARE SELF-REVEALED 
IW. 




the ^irit of Beauty. 
[• Ntoms to the subject of Sonnets 1D9 — 12 — to hia haTiDg 
Di tint in other ways than in intercouri>e with Beaaty; luid 
I tint be did so to try the constancy of Beaaty's love a£ 

AooUBe me thus : tbat I have scanted tiU ■ 

Whwein I should your great deserts repay, 
Vorgat upon your dearest love to call. 
Whereto all bonds do tie me day by day ; 
^at I have frequent been witli unkuowa minda. 
And given to Time your own dear-purchased rigbt; 
^lat I have hoisted sail to all the winds 
Whioli should transport me farthest from your aight. 
Book both my wilfulness and errors down. 
And CD just proof surmise accumulate; 
Bring uie within the level of your frowu, 
BM thoot not at me in your wakened hate ; 
Since my appeal saya I did strive to prove 
The coQBtancy and virtue of your love. 



118. 

Addresses the Spirit of Beauty. 

Another reason why he spent his time -in other ways was that 
ho feared that the pleasure he experienced in interconrse with 
Beauty wonld become more than h« could sustain. He has found, 
however, that time spent away from Beauty has not benefited, 
but haa injured him : 

Like aa, to make our appetites more keen. 
With eager compouuds we our palate urge; 
As, to prevent our maladies unseen. 
We sicken to shun sickness when we purge ; 
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Even so, being full of your ne'er-cloying sweetness, 
To bitter sauces did I frame my feeding ; 
And, sick of welfare, found a kind of meetness 
To be diseased ere that there was true needing. 
Thus policy in love, to anticipate 
The ills that were not, grew to faults assured. 
And brought to medicine a healthful state 
Which, rank of goodness, would by ill be cured : 
But thence I learn, and find the lesson true. 
Drugs poison him that so fell sick of you. 



119. 

His mistakes and sufferings during the time that he neglected 
^uty, have caused him to love it more : 

What potions have I drunk of Siren tears. 
Distilled from limbecks foul as hell within. 
Applying fears to hopes and hopes to fears. 
Still losing when I saw myself to win I 
What wretched errors hath my heart committed. 
Whilst it hath thought itself so blessed never ! 
How have mine eyes out of their spheres been fitted 
In the distraction of this madding fever ! 
benefit of ill 1 now I find true 
That better is by evil still made better ; 
And ruined love, when it is built anew. 
Grows fairer than at first, more strong, far greater. 
So I return rebuked to my content, 
And gain by ill thrice more than I have spent. 



120. 

Addresses the Spirit of Beauty. 

He affects to set Beauty's fault in having left him at times 
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That jOQ were onoe unkind brfriendft me now. 
And for tiuit torrow uliich I then did fed 
Needs mmrt I under n^ transgression bow. 
Unless wj nerres were brass or bammned sled. 
For if you were by n^ unkindness shaken 
As I bj yours, you're passed a hell of time. 
And I, a tyrant, ba^e no leisure taken 
To weigh bow once I suffered in your crime. 
O, that our nig^ of woe might have rwnemhered 
My deepest sense, how bard true sorrow bits. 
And soon to you, as you to me, then tendered 
The humble salve which wounded bosoms fits I 

But that, your trespass, now becomes a fee; 

Mine ranscmis yours, and yours must ransom me. 

121. 

His ehsrsder is snqpectod— evidently on sooomt of bis oocopa- . 
tkm as actor and of his writings. Bat hs bslisfvss m bis wotk, 
and — with the qnalifieation that be is not immacolate— he states 

that the suspicions of him are baseless : 

'Tis better to be vile than vile esteemed, 
When not to be, receives reproach of being ; 
And the just pleasure lost, which is so deemed 
Not by our feeling, but by others' seeing : 
For why should others' false adulterate eyes 
Give salutation to my sportive blood? 
Or on my frailties why are frailer spies. 
Which in their wills count bad what I think good? 
No, I am that I am, and they that level 
At my abuses, reckon up their own : 
I may be straight, though they themselves be bevel ; 
By their rank thoughts my deeds must not be shown ; 
Unless this general evil they maintain. 
All men are bad, and in their badness reign. 
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122. 

Addresses the Spirit of Beauty. 

His brain is considered as a set of tablets, on which he has 
written Beauty's record — ^the thoughts with which Beauty inspired 
him. But his brain could not hold all his thoughts of Beauty : 
it teemed with them : so to relieve it he had recourse to writing : 

Thy gift, thy tables, are within my brain 
Full charactered with lasting memory. 
Which shall above that idle rank remain 
Beyond all date, even to eternity ; 
Or at the least, so long as brain and heart 
Have faculty by nature to subsist ; 
Till each to razed oblivion yield his part 
Of thee, thy record never can be missed. 
That poor retention could not so much hold. 
Nor need I tallies thy dear love to score ; 
Therefore to give them from me was I bold, 
To trust those tables that receive thee more : 
To keep an adjunct to remember thee 
Were to import forgetfulness in me. 



123. 

He knows nothing more worthy of love than the Spirit of 
Beauty. This can maintain its worthiness against all old creeds, 
and against any that may be considered new, for the latter will 
be only old ideas new-dressed : 

No, Time, thou shalt not boast that I do change : 
Thy pyramids built up with newer might 
To me are nothing novel, nothing strange; 
They are but dressings of a former sight. 
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Our dtttoi are brief, and therefore we admire 
Wbat tiiou do«t f oirt upon us that is old ; 
And rather make them born to our desire 
Than think that we bef cnre have heard them told^ 
Thy registers and thee I both ctefy. 
Not wondering at ^be present nor the past. 
For thy reoords and what we see doth lie. 
Made move or less by thy oontinual haste. 

This I do TOW and this shall ever be; 

I will be true, despite thj soythe and thee. 






124. 

If hii love wne bat one tha6 hsppeasd to be fsshioniMe, it 
would be liable to dmige. Bat it is not a mere ladiion : it is 
wise for all time. Note thai he speaks of tha tone of wxiliiig as 
one of 'thralled diMoatant' of 'our fashion '^-"^owhig that he 
identified himself ivith the people in their resistanoe te ^ames L's 
oatrages on liberty. (See Introdaction, p. 79) : 

If my dear love were but the child of state, 
It might for Fortune's bastard be unfathered, 
As subject to Time's love or to Time's hate, 
Weeds among weeds, or flowers with flowers gathered. 
No, it was builded far from accident; 
It suffers not in smiling pomp, nor falls 
Under the blow of thralled discontent. 
Whereto the inviting time our fashion calls : 
It fears not policy, that heretic. 
Which works on leases of short-numbered hours. 
But all alone stands hugely politic, 
That it nor grows with heat nor drowns with showers. 
To this I witness call the fools of Time, 
Which die for goodness, who have lived for crime. 
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125. 

He gives himself absolutely to Love of Beauty. If he were to 
allow Lust of Fame to influence him, he would, by dwelling on 
favour (the praise of posterity), 'lose all by paying too much 
rent'; for the * sweet compound' of Fame he would lose the 
* simple savour' of his perception of Beauty. He defies whoever 
may point out frailties in him incompatible with this perfect love : 

Were 't aught to me I bore the canopy, 
With my extern the outward honouring, 
Or laid great bases for eternity. 
Which prove more short than waste or ruining? 
Have I not seen dwellers on form and favour 
Lose all, and more, by paying too much rent, 
For compound sweet foregoing simple savour. 
Pitiful thrivers, in their gazing spent? 
No, let me be obsequious in thy heart, 
And take thou my oblation, poor but free, 
Which is not mixed with seconds, knows no art. 
But mutual render, only me for thee. 

Hence, thou suborned informer ! a true soul 
When most impeached stands least in thy control. 



126. 

Note that this sonnet is of twelve lines instead of the usual 
fourteen, and that it is in a different scheme of rhyme : the poet 
thus marks the close of the first group, which is devoted to 
picturing his love of Beauty. He here summarizes the relations 
of Love, Beauty, and the World. 

Love is said to hold Time in his power because, though Time 
destroys everything else, it not only cannot destroy Love but 
Love grows through Time. As a generation becomes older, 
through its mistakes it becomes wiser, and better able to appre- 
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P 



date the Beaatifal. the Good. Bat Nstoja, at «w i 
replaces one generation with another which bepna ah 
its predecessor began, and commits over agvn ihm M 
Thus Nature ti said to pluck Love back. Aad LoreBii 
her. m she is allowed to thas detain Love, thog^ not 
permanently ; for thongb one generation doea not bagm 
other left off, some little of the preceding gHMntiMl^ 1 
tmdom and love remains. Thas. though Natom OMMta 
Love back, Love slowly grows. Perfectim <rf Iio 
Beautiful, i.e., of the Good and the True, H that to 
world in moving. Time, through Change, gradaaUjp aoo 
it. though constantly tbwar(«d b? Nature, who f«Mn i 
office ended : 

thou, my lovely boy, who in thy power ' 
Doet hold Time's fickle glaBs, his liokle, bm 
Who haet by waning grown, and therein i 
Thy lowers withering as thy sweet »f>U gnm 
If Nature, sovereign mistreBs over wnwk. 
As thou goest onwards, still will pluok tbea 
She keeps thee to this purpose, thftt her iU 
May Time disgrace and wretched minetea i 
Yet tear her, O thou minion of her pleasui 
She may detain, but not still keep, her tree 
Her audit, though delayed, answered must 
And her quietus is to render thee. 



This sonnet is the first of the second group, which 
ta picturing the poet's worse part — his Love of Fame, 
be wrote from the first sonnets for each group. He int 
' mistress,' Fame, whom he represents of dark com] 
mourning to see the poets ' fairing the foul ' — dresni 
Beaoty : 
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In the old age black was not counted fair, 
Or if it were, it bore not beauty's name ; 
But now is black beauty's successive heir. 
And Beauty slandered with a bastard shame : 
For since each hand hath put on Nature's power, 
Fairing the foul with Art's false borrowed face. 
Sweet Beauty hath no name, no holy bower. 
But is profaned, if not lives in disgrace. 
Therefore my Mistress' eyes are raven black. 
Her eyes so suited, and they mourners seem 
At such who, not born fair, no beauty lack. 
Slandering creation with a false esteem: 
Yet so they mourn, becoming of their woe. 
That every tongue says beauty should look so. 



128. 

As Fame makes the sweetest of music, the poet represents her, 
his ' mistress,' as a woman playing on the virginals. The wooden 
jacks, the keys of the instrmnent, which leap back after being 
struck to kiss the player's fingers, represent the 'saucy jacks' of 
inferior poets, whom desire of Fame stimulates. Those poets have 
the reward of kissing Fame's fingers. Shakespeare thinks himself, 
in comparison, worthy to kiss her Ups. 

(The tone of this sonnet seems to us to agree exactly with the 
standing of the poet immediately after the publication of 
'Lucreoe,' about which time we think he began to write the 
Sonnets. He had then done enough to make him confident of his 
great superiority over most others, but not so much as to make 
it needless to assure himself of it, as would have been the case 
later.) 

How oft, when thou, my music, music play'st. 
Upon that blessed wood whose motion sounds 
With thy sweet fingers, when thou gently sway'st 
The wiry concord that mine ear confounds, 
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Do I eiiTj thoie ja^ tluit nlniUe iMp 
To kilt tibft tender inwmrd ol t&j hand. 
Whilst wj poor lips, which dioiild that harrett reap» 
At the wood's holdneM foy thee Uushii^ atMid ! 
To be 80 tidcledy thqr wcmld change their state 
And situatiim with those dancing chips. 
O'er idiom Ihy fingers walk with gende gait. 
Making dead wood more blest than liTing lips. 
Since saucj jacks so happy are in this. 
Give them tfaj fingers, me thj lips to 



139. 

As this group is devoted to showing his worse part, Lust of 
Fame— Fame being figured as a 'mistress'— 4he poet takes occasion 
to give, in this intensely powerfol poem, a picture of Lust : 

The expense of spirit in a waste of shame 
Is lust in action ; and till action, lust 
Is perjured, murderous, bloody, full of blame. 
Savage, extreme, rude, cruel, not to trust; 
Enjoyed no sooner but despised straight; 
Past reason hunted, and no sooner had, 
Past reason hated, as a swallowed bait, 
On purpose laid to make the taker mad : 
Mad in pursuit, and in possession so; 
Had, having, and in quest to have, extreme ; 
A bliss in proof, and proved, a very woe; 
Before, a joy proposed ; behind, a dream. 

All this the world well knows ; yet none knows well 
To shun the heaven that leads men to this hell. 



130. 

He takes this early occasion to warn his readers against taking 
his ' mistress * to be of flesh and blood : 
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My Mistress' eyes are nothing like the sun ; 

Coral is far more red than her lips' red ; 

If snow be white, why then her breasts are dun ; 

If hairs be wires, black wires grow on her head. 

I have seen roses damasked, red and white. 

But no such roses see I in her cheeks ; 

And in some perfumes is there more delight 

Than in the breath that from my Mistress reeks. 

I love to hear her speak, yet well I know 

That music hath a far more pleasing sound ; 

I grant I never saw a goddess go ; 

My mistress, when she walks, treads on the ground ; 
And yet, by heaven, I think my love as rare 
As any she belied with false compare. 



131. 

He addresses Fame. 

She is tyrannous because she commands worship yet none of her 
worshipers can avoid fearing that they may not be approved; 
and the poet, before showing the torments he suffers, notes that 
though most people realize that Desire of Fame may be strong, 
many would refuse to believe that it was capable of causing such 
torments, through alternating hopes and fears, as he suffers. Her 
deeds may be considered black because of the many unscrupulous 
acts that ambition causes people to perpetrate, and because Lust 
of Fame impairs Love of Beauty : 

Thou art as tyrannous, so as thou art, 
As those whose beauties proudly make them cruel ; 
For well thou know'st to my dear doting heart 
Thou art the fairest and most precious jewel. 
Yet, in good faith, some say that thee behold. 
Thy face hath not the power to make love groan : 
To say they err I dare not be so bold. 
Although I swear it to myself alone. 
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And, to te mm Aa* it not fake I 
A ibamtnd gtmam, Iwl tfiiiiking on iSkj f neo^ 
One on •nottor's nedE, do irilnen beor 
TIrf Uoflk is f aivMt in mj jvdgmenifs pinoe. 
In nottiiq^ ait tiion bladk aare in ti^ deeds. 
And tlienee tiiis slander, as I iMnk, proeeeda. 



133. 

He addmMS Us 'noaiiTOM,* IWne, and b^p to be pitied : 

Thine egres I lore, and tbef, as pitying me. 

Knowing ^txj heart torments me with disdain, 

HaTO put on black and kmng monm^rs be^ 

Looking with prettj nlQi upon my pain. 

And trufy not the morning sun of lieayen 

Better becomes the grej chedcs of the east. 

Nor that full star that ushers in the even 

Doth half that glory to the sober west. 

As those two mourning efes become thy face: 

O, let it then as well beseem thy heart 

To mourn for me, since mourning doth thee grace, 

And suit thy pity like in every part. 

Then will I swear beauty herself is black, 
And all they foul that thy complexion lack. 

133. 
He addresses Fame. 

His desire of Fame injures his ' friend/ i.e., dolls his perception 

of Beauty ; consequently he, to this extent, loses his ' friend/ and 

also Fame, whom he could only get through his 'friend,' and 

himself, for the others are the two parts of him : 

Beshrew that heart that makes my heart to groan 
For that deep wound it gives my friend and me I 
Is 't not enough to torture me alone. 
But slave to slavery my sweet'st friend must be ? 
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Me from myself thy cruel eye hath taken, 
And my next self thou harder hast engrossed : 
Of him, myself, and thee, I am forsaken ; 
A torment thrice threefold thus to be crossed. 
Prison my heart in thy steel bosom's ward, 
But then my friend's heart let my poor heart bail ; 
Whoe'er keeps me, let my heart be his guard ; 
Thou canst not then use rigour in my gaol : 
And yet thou wilt ; for I, being pent in thee. 
Perforce am thine, and all that is in me. 



134. 

He addresses Fame. 

He cannot surrender himself to Lust of Fame without that lust 
impairing somewhat his love and perception of Beauty : that 
impairing is the price that must be paid for Fame. The figure of 
a bond and surety is very apt : Fame is the usurer, and the poet's 
love and perception of Beauty is the pledge he gives as reason 
why he should receive her favour; and his love and perception of 
Beauty it is that pays the forfeit; it pays the whole, and yet he 
is not free ; for it (Love of Beauty) is the better part of him : 

So, now I have confessed that he is thine, 
And I myself am mortgaged to thy will. 
Myself I'll forfeit, so that other mine 
Thou wilt restore, to be my comfort still ; 
But thou wilt not, nor he will not be free. 
For thou art covetous and he is kind ; 
He learned but surety-like to write for me. 
Under that bond that him as fast doth bind. 
The statute of thy beauty thou wilt take. 
Thou usurer, that put'st forth all to use, 
And sue a friend came debtor for my sake ; 
So him I lose through my unkind abuse. 

Him have I lost ; thou hast both him and me : 
He pays the whole, and yet am I not free. 
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WL 



Bm pi— dg wHk Wmm lor kv kf««u n» ward *««&' 
-4hm,* Md FaM k miiiiwliil m Immv Ml of 'nffl,' m., f^ 
of dMm of vvnUp; «mI tlM mnUp oi kv k aiao *diiiM,' ni 
HkpknftiM. flhokaiwMlof *win'lnMotersHM»-4iMfcof 
^1 fov dM ]■ dow to oonlitv §Knniti * ' 



Whoeror hath her wish, tiioo hastlhy Will, 
And WUl to hoot, and WiU in overpliu ; 
Moio than enoo^ am I that tox thee still. 
To ^txj sweet will making addition thus. 
Wilt thou, whose will is large and spaeions. 
Not onoe Tondisafe to hide my will in thinef 
Shall will in otibers seem rigU gracious. 
And in mj will no fair acoeptanee shinef 
The sea, iSL water, jet receives rain still. 
And in dbundanoe addedi to his store; 
So thou, being rich in WtU, add to thj Win 
One will of mine, to make thy large Wttl more. 

Let no unkind, no fair beseechers kill ; 

Think all but one, and me in that one Will, 



136. 

He addresses Fame. 

The poet here takes advantage of his name to suggest to his 
mistress, Fame, that she should add a little to her large stock of 
' will ' by accepting him — ^Will : 

If thy soul check thee that I come so near. 
Swear to thy blind soul that I was thy WUl, 
And will, thy soul knows, is admitted there ; 
Thus far for love, my love-suit, sweet, fulfil. 
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Will will fulfil the treasure of thy love, 
Ay, fill it full with wills, and my will one. 
In things of great receipt with ease we prove 
Among a number one is reckoned none: 
Then in the number let me pass untold, 
Though in thy stores' account I one must be; 
For nothing hold me, so it please thee hold 
That nothing me, a something sweet to thee : 
Make but my name thy love, and love that still. 
And then thou lovest me, for my name is Will. 



137. 

He loves Fame in spite of himself. All men ' desire ' Fame, and 
therefore his 'mistress' is the 'mistress' of many others — ^she is 
* the bay where all men ride ' : 

Thou blind fool. Love, what dost thou to mine eyes. 
That they behold, and see not what they see? 
They know what beauty is, see where it lies, 
Yet what the best is take the worst to be. 
If eyes, corrupt by over-partial looks. 
Be anchored in the bay where all men ride. 
Why of eyes' falsehood hast thou forged hooks. 
Whereto the judgment of my heart is tied? 
Why should my heart think that a several plot 
Which my heart knows the wide world's common 

place? 
Or mine eyes seeing this, say this is not. 
To put fair truth upon so foul a face ? 

In things right true my heart and eyes have erred. 
And to this false plague are they now transferred. 
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138. 

Betel to FvBOb* 

Whn Ins 'mistaieM/ Fame, to MswigB Ins fear tlia* Iw mmj 
be neglected and otlMn i^pproved, sweaia aha ia made of tnitli, 
he knowa aha Uaa; te he ia not ao yonng in ei^eiMoe of the 
wofld'a falaanaaa aa not to know that mach that ia noiUo 
nueoogttiaad and mnch that ia miworthy aacnvea Fane s 

When my love aweara that ahe ia made <rf truth, 
I do beUere her, though I know ahe liea. 
That die might think me aome untutored joutii, 
UnleamM in the world'a false aubtbiies. 
Thus Tainly thinking that die thinb me young. 
Although she knowa my days are past the best. 
Simply I credit her f alae^peaking t<mgue : 
On both sides thus is simple truth suppressed. 
But wherefore says she not she ia unjust f 
And wher^ore say not I that I am ddf 
O, lovers best habit is in seining trust, 
And age in love loves not to have years 'told : 
Therefore I lie with her, and she with me, 
And in our faults by lies we flattered be. 



139. 

Addresses Fame. 

He imagines he sees Fame courting another. (Perhaps this 
sonnet and the next, which are Nos. 13 and 14 of this group, were 
written at the same time as the sonnets in the first group referring 
to a rival poet, i.e., Nos. 78 to 86. That would agree with the 
obvious identity of date of Nos. 133 and 134— Nos. 7 and 8 of 

40 to 42) : 
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0, call not me to justify tbe wrong 
That thy unkindness lays upon my heart ; 
Wound me not with thine eye, but with thy tongue ; 
Use power with power, and slay me not by art. 
Tell me thou lov'st elsewhere ; but in my sight. 
Dear heart, forbear to glance thine eye aside: 
What need'st thou wound with cunning, when thy 

might 
Is more than my o'er-pressed defence can bide? 
Let me excuse thee : ah 1 my love well knows 
Her pretty looks have been mine enemies, 
And therefore from my face she turns my foes. 
That they elsewhere might dart their injuries: 
Yet do not so ; but since I am near slain. 
Kill me outright with looks, and rid my pain. 



UO. 
Addresses Fame. 

If Fame disdain him, and will not look his way, he may hate 

her and speak ill of her : 

Be wise as thou art cruel ; do not press 
My tongue-tied patience with too much disdain ; 
Lest sorrow lend me words, and words express 
The manner of my pity-wanting pain. 
If I might teach thee wit, better it were. 
Though not to love, yet, love, to tell me so ; 
As testy sick men, when their deaths be near, 
No news but health from their physicians know ; 
For if I should despair, I should grow mad, 
And in my madness might speak ill of thee : 
Now this ill-wresting world is grown so bad, 
Mad slanderers by mad ears believed be. 
That I may not be so, nor thou belied. 
Bear thine eyes straight, though thy proud heart 
go wide. 
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141. 

H« Icnw Us 'wuttnm' m agUm of W* jwdgiwt, aad ha ahom 
tiiat alw fa not of fltdi and bloods 

In faith, I do not love tbeo witk mine qres. 
For HkBf in tbee m thousand errors note; 
But 'tis mj heart that knres wka^ they doqpisey 
Who in deqpito at rieiw is pleased to dote; 
Nor are mine ears with iky ttmgue's time ddighted; 
Nor tender feeling, te base toudias prone. 
Nor taste, nor smdl, desire te be inrited 
To anj sensual feast with thee alone: 
But my five wits nor my fhre senses can 
Dissuade one foolish heart from serving thee, 
W1m> leaves unswayed the likeness of a man. 
Thy proud heart's slave and vassal wretch to be: 
Only my plague thus far I count my gain. 
That she that makes me sin awards me pain. 



142. 

Addresses Fame. 

In loving Fame he is unfaithfol to his better love— of Beauty — 
which should have all of him. And Fame's disdain of him may 
be considered a virtue, since it punishes such sinful loving. But 
she sins too, for she makes promises she does not fulfil, and she 
takes from him and others what belongs to their better loves. 
She is considered as constantly wooing people to worship her, and 
he suggests that, as she wishes to have those worshipers, she 
should pity him, and allow him to have her : 

Love is my sin, and thy dear virtue hate, 
Hate of my sin, grounded on sinful loving: 
0, but with mine compare thou thine own state, 
And thou shalt find it merits not reproving; 
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Or, if it do, not from those lips of thine, 
That have profaned their scarlet ornaments 
And sealed false bonds of love as oft as mine. 
Robbed others* beds' revenues of their rents. 
Be it lawful I love thee, as thou lov'st those 
Whom thine eyes woo as mine importune thee : 
Root pity in thy heart, that when it grows 
Thy pity may deserve to pitied be. 

If thou dost seek to have what thou dostliide. 
By self-example mayst thou be denied ! 



U3. 

Addresses Fame. 

Here again Fame is pictured as trying to get votaries, while, 
being sure of him, she neglects him. He would pray that she 
might have those worshipers, if she would allow him to have her : 

Lo ! as a careful housewife runs to catch 
One of her feathered creatures broke away. 
Sets down her babe and makes all swift dispatch 
In pursuit of the thing she would have stay ; 
Whilst her neglected child holds her in chase. 
Cries to catch her whose busy care is bent 
To follow that which flies before her face. 
Not prizing her poor infant's discontent : 
So runn'st thou after that which flies from thee. 
Whilst I thy babe chase thee afar behind ; 
But if thou catch thy hope, turn back to me. 
And play the mother's part, kiss me, be kind : 
So wiU I pray that thou mayst have thy Will^ 
If thou turn back, and my loud crying still. 
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144. 

Hira the coiptole plot of tli» dntsm is ifaowii : hb kme of *a 
man rii^t fair' is Ins Ioit9 of Beauty; Ins Urro of *a woDuyi 
coUmred ill' is his Ioto of Fame. Fame tempts 1dm to oiler up 
his love of Beauty at her shziBa--to Ioit9 and set lorlh Beauty for 
the sake of Fame. Whetiwr or not she has sncoeecM he can 
only sfupect, but as these loves are the tiro parts of hhns^, and 
in one sense friends (Fsme depending on IiOf« of Beauty), he 
saqpects that Fame has some influence, but wiU never knovr; it 
wiU only be known at his death, which will be brooght about by 
the worry caused in him by the struggle against his worse part : 

Two loyes I have of comfort and despair. 
Which like two spirits do suggest me still : 
The better angel is a man right fair. 
The worser spirit a woman coloured ill. 
To win me soon to bell, my female evil 
Tempteth my better angel from my side. 
And would corrupt my saint to be a devil. 
Wooing his purity with her foul pride. 
And whether that my angel be turned fiend 
• Suspect I may, yet not directly tell ; 

But being both from me, both to each friend, 
I guess one angel in another's hell : 

Yet this shall I ne'er know, but live in doubt. 
Till my bad angel fire my good one out. 

U5. 

He refers to his ' mistress/ Fame, in a buoyant mood, expecting 
to be approved : 

Those lips that Love's own hand did make 
Breathed forth the sound that said 'I hate ' 
To me that languished for her sake ; 
Til v« «i^<^ saw my woeful state, 
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Straight in her heart did mercy come, 
Chiding that tongue that ever sweet 
Was used in giving gentle doom, 
And taught it thus anew to greet ; 
' I hate ' she altered with an end. 
That followed it as gentle day 
Doth follow night, who like a fiend 
From heaven to hell is flown away ; 
' I hate ' from hate away she threw, 
And saved my life, saying 'not you.' 



146. 

He feels his work, and the strife it causes in him, to be wearing 
out his body ; but, the body being comparatively of little account, 
he deliberately chooses to continue that work. (Compare Spenser, 
Sonnet 88, quoted in Introduction, p. 20) : 

Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth, 
[Spoiled 1 by] these rebel powers that thee array. 
Why dost thou pine within and suffer dearth. 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay? 
Why so large cost, having so short a lease. 
Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend ? 
Shall worms, inheritors of this excess. 
Eat up thy charge ? is this thy body's end ? 
Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant's loss, 
And let that pine to aggravate 2 thy store ; 
Buy terms divine in selling hours of droes ; 
Within be fed, without be rich no more : 

So shalt thou feed on Death, that feeds on men. 
And death once dead, there 's no more dying then. 



^ spoiled — despoiled. 'ayjjrravote— increase. 




Ha onmot te loog for Vmm Iko^ tt ta ipoMi Us MM»i 
mkI tha itrif* tiMt goM oa id lian u m ■ r^nig fewr. Hit 
iMMtt, not bitng ■ble to ooel thii dMiM, hu Wt hfan to take tlw 



V.J lore ii M ■ fOTflr, longing atill 
For that which long^ nunctii Ae diwue. 
Feeding od that which doth preeerve the ill. 
The uDOertain aickljr appetite t» please. 
Hj reMon, the jdkjsiciaii to tnj lore, 
Angry that his preaoriptioni are not kept, 
Hatii left me, and I desperate now approve 
Desire is death, which phjriio did except. 
Past cure I am, now reason is past care ; 
And trantio^nad with erermore unrest, 
Hy thou^ts and mj discourse as madmea'a are. 
At random from tiie truUi vainly expressed ; 
For I have swwn thee fair and thought thee bright. 
Who art aa black as hell, as dark as night. 



He a^ain considers whether what her votaries see in Fame is 
genuine, and again decides that it is not. Yet he cannot bot love 
her: 

me ! what oyes hath Love put in my bead, 
Which have no correspondence with true sight 1 
Or, if they have, where ia my judgment fled. 
That censures falsely what they see aright? 
If that be fair whereon my false eyes dote, 
What means the world to say it is not so ? 
If it be not, then love doth well denote 
Love's eye is not so true as all men's: no. 
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How can it? 0, how can Love's eye be true, 

That is so vexed with watching and with tears? 

No marvel then, though I mistake my view ; 

The sun itself sees not till heaven clears. 

cunning Love 1 with tears thou keep'st me blind, 
Lest eyes well-seeing thy foul faults should find. 



149. 

To prove his devotion to Fame he points out that he loves her 
in spite of such love being to his injury. He also points out that 
he exercises his genius according to her directions. Tet he gets 
no satisfaction ; and in the last two lines he tells why : he said, 
in the last two lines of the preceding sonnet, that he was blind, 
and could not see her faults; and he now understands that it is 
because of his blindness that she does not love him : only those 
are deserving of Fame who, being otherwise worthy, also know 
her for what she is : 

Canst thou, cruel 1 say I love thee not, 
When I against myself with thee partake? 
Do I not think on thee, when I forgot 
Am of myself, all tyrant for thy sake? 
Who hateth thee that I do call my friend ? 
On whom f rown'st thou that I do fawn upon ? 
Nay, if thou lour'st on me^ do I not spend 
Revenge upon myself with present moan ? 
What merit do I in myself respect. 
That is so proud thy service to despise. 
When all my best doth worship thy defect, 
Commanded by the motion of thine eyes? 

But, love, hate on, for now I know thy mind ; 

Those that can see thou lov'st, and I am blind. 
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150. 

Bm now migam tliat Ins Urro of Fans in ijpito of kv uKvwIki- 
oqglii to craw kv to pi^ lini: 



O, from wluit power hast tlioti this pow^ul mlg^ 

Whii intiifficieiicj mj heart to awajf 

To make me gi^e the lie to my true sig^t^ 

And swear tlu^ brig^tneas do4h not graoe the dajf 

Whenoe hast thou tibds beooming of things iU, 

That in the totj refuse of thy deeds 

There is such strength and warrantise oi skill 

That» in my mind, thy worst all best exoeedsf 

Who taught thee how to make me love thee more 

The more I hear and see just cause of hate! 

Of though I love what others do abhor» 

Witik others thou shouldst not abhor my state : 

If thy unworthiness raised love in me» 

More worthy I to be beloved of thee. 



151. 

He follows up the conceit of the last sonnet but one — ^that his 
very Love of Fame will cause him not to receive Fame — ^by urging 
that, since conscience can only be bom through love, if he be 
forbidden to love he can have no conscience; and therefore who- 
ever forbids his love will be responsible for his conscienceless 
betrayal of his better part, his Love of Beauty, to his worse part, 
his Lust of Fame. Having no conscience, his Love of Beauty 
permits his Lust of Fame to triumph; he avails himself of the 
permission, and is content to live and die for Fame. But then, 
in the last two lines, he draws attention to the want of conscience 
in beginning by calling that ' Lust ' of Fame — ^Love. That love or 
lust causes him to achieve something, but it is the cause of his 
falling short of perfection : 
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Love is too young to know what conscience is ; 
Yet who knows not conscience is born of love ? 
Then, gentle cheater, urge not my amiss, 
Lest guilty of my faults thy sweet self prove. 
For, thou betraying me, I do betray 
My nobler part to my gross bod/s treason ; 
My soul doth tell my body that he may 
Triumph in love ; flesh stays no farther reason ; 
But, rising at thy name, doth point out thee 
As his triumphant prize : proud of this pride, 
He is contented thy poor drudge to be. 
To stand in thy affairs, fall by thy side. 
No want of conscience hold it that I call 
Her * love ' for whose dear love I rise and fall. 



152. 

In loving Fame he is forsworn, for he had sworn to love Beauty 
solely, wholly. In swearing to love him, Fame is forsworn more 
than once, for she had before now * broken her bed vow' — ^been 
untrue, i.e., given herself where there had been no right to her; 
and in swearing to love him she is again untrue, his very ' desire ' 
of Fame proving him to have no right to her. His vows are vows 
to misuse her because their purpose is to cause her to be untrue 
by giving herself to him; and he now sees that in swearing she 
was fair he had sworn falsely ; for she is evil ; she is the cause of 
lust — ^prevents pure Love of Beauty : 

In loving thee thou know'st I am forsworn, 
But thou art twice forsworn, to me love swearing ; 
In act thy bed-vow broke, and new faith torn 
In vowing new hate after new love bearing. 
But why of two oaths' breach do I accuse thee. 
When I break twenty? I am perjured most; 
For all my vows are oaths but to misuse thee. 
And all my honest faith in thee is lost : 
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For I hftt« svmrn daqp oaliw <rf tlqr daep kindniiiSy 
Oaliit ot tibgr tove, tlrf tratii, tkf ooiuHftntiy; 
And, to ^ig^iten ^b&e, g«TO egres to bllndnaas,^ 
Or niAde iliem swesr sgainat 1^ thing tiiej see; 
For I I1AT6 Bwom thee fair ; more perjured I, 
To swesr against tiie tmtii so foul a lie I 



153. 

The thcwightg of tint aomiet and the nesit (ths last) are idsotical. 
The poefe ei^dattly heriteted which aoiiiiel to praler, and in the 
end decided to print both. 

Ln this group he has shown himsdf in reklaon to Desire of 
Fame. This desire, as he has diown, sways him against his 
reason; it is part of his human natue, and though he striTes to 
quench it with rsason he finds it imposaJble to do so; and the 
coochision that cold Ttomon cannot qoendi Desire imimriaTiiiiifl the 
gtovp : 

[Notice how perfectly the words of Montaigne (Introduction 
p. 9) and the words of Rnskin (Introduction, p. 10) with 
regard to Desire of Fame, agree with the state of things shown 
in this group.] 

Cupid laid by his brand, and fell asleep : 
A maid of Dian's this advantage found. 
And his love-kindling fire did quickly steep 
In a cold valley-fountain of that ground; 
Which borrowed from this holy fire of Love 
A dateless lively heat, still to endure. 
And grew a seething bath, which yet men prove 
Against strange maladies a sovereign cure. 



^ gcLve eyes to bliridness — shut my eyes to your faults. 
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But at my mistress' eye Love's brand new-fired, 
The boy for trial needs would touch my breast; 
I, sick withal, the help of bath desired, 
And thither hied, a sad distempered guest. 
But found no cure : the bath for my help lies 
Where Cupid got new fire — my mistress' eyes. 



154. 

The little Love-god lying once asleep, 
Laid by his side his heart-inflaming brand, 
Whilst many nymphs that vowed chaste life to keep. 
Came tripping by ; but in her maiden hand 
The fairest votary took up that fire 
Which many legions of true hearts had warmed ; 
And so the general of hot desire 
Was sleeping by a virgin hand disarmed. 
This brand she quenched in a cool well by. 
Which from Love's fire took heat perpetual. 
Growing a bath and healthful remedy 
For men diseased ; but I, my mistress' thrall. 
Came there for cure, and this by that I prove, 
Love's fire heats water, water cools not love. 



It is most convenient to make here a note respecting Sonnet 146. The first two 
lines of this sonnet are given in the quarto : 

' Poor soul the centre of my sinful earth, 
My sinful earth these rebel powers that thee array. 

Manifestly the second line is corrupt ; and we have ventured to add another to the 
emendations that have been proix)sed. 

'Spoiled' (meaning 'despoiled' as in Richard III., v. ii. viii.— 'the . . . 
uirarping boar, that spoiled your summer fields ') combines the ideas suggested by 
' rebel powers' and ' suffer dearth.' Its ordinary meaning of ' plundered ' as by a 
hostile army, and its etymol(^cal meaning of ' str pped ' as of clothing, are also in 
harmony with the double meaning of ' array,' and of ' painting thy outward walls 
so costly gay.' It also combines the two prevailing consonantal sounds. 
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THE *PH(ENIX AND TURTLE.' 

Let the bird of loudest lay, 

On the sole Arabian tree, 

Herald sad and trumpet be. 

To whose sound chaste wings obey. 

But thou shrieking harbinger. 
Foul precurrer of the fiend. 
Augur of the fever's end. 
To this troop come thou not near ! 

From this session interdict 
Every fowl of tyrant wing. 
Save the eagle, feathered king: 
Keep the obsequy so strict. 

Let the priest in surplice white. 
That defunctive music can. 
Be the death-divining swan. 
Lest the requiem lack his right. 

And thou treble-dated crow, 
That thy sable gender mak'st 
With the breath thou giv'st and tak'st, 
'Mongst our mourners shalt thou go. 

Here the anthem doth commence: 
Love and constancy is dead; 
Phoenix and the Turtle fled 
In a mutual flame from hence. 
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So they loved, as love in twain 
Had the eesence but in one ; ^^ 

Two diBtincta, division none : -^fif^^-^ 

Number there in love was slain. ^ ^ 



Hearts remote, yet not asunder; 
Distance, and no space was seen 
'Twiit this Turtle and his Queen : 
Sut in them it were a wonder. 

So between them, love did shine, 
That the Turtle saw hie right 
Flaming in tbe Phcenis' sight ; 
Either was the other's mine. 

Property was thus appalled. 
That tJie self was not the same; 
Single nature's double name 
Neither two nor one was called. 

Reason, id itself confounded, 
Saw division grow together j 
To themselves yet either neither, 
Simple wore so well compounded; 

That it cried. How true a twain 
Seeraeth this concordant one I 
Love hath reason, reason none. 
If what parts can so remain. 

Whereupon it made this threne 
To the Phcenix and the Dove, 
Co-supremes and stars of love, 
As chorus to their tragic scene. 
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THBENOS. 

Beauty, Truth, and Rarity, 
Grace in all simplicity, 
Here enclosed, in cinders lie. 

Death is now the Phoenix' nest; 
And the Turtle's loyal breast 
To eternity doth rest. 

Leaving no posterity : 
'Twas not their infirmity. 
It was married chastity. 

Truth may seem, but cannot be ; 
Beauty brag, but 'tis not she ; 
Truth and Beauty buried be. 

To this urn let those repair 

That are either true or fair ; 

For these dead birds sigh a prayer. 

stanza 1, line 1 : bird of loudest {ay.— Probably no particular bii-d is meant. 

line 2 : sole Arabian tree. — ^The palm Is meant. 
Stamsa 2, line 1 : dvriekiivg harbinger, — The screech-owL Steevens. (Variorum 
ed. 1821. xz. 422) quotes Midsummer Night's Dream, (v. i. 882-6) :— 
' Now the wasted brands do glow, 
Whilst the screech-owl, screeching loud, 
Puts the wretch that lies in woe 
In remembrance of a shroud.' 
Stamsa 6, line 1 : f/rdtU-daJUd eroio,— Steevens (Variorum ed. 1821, zz. 422) quotes 
Lucretius : — 

' comicum ut seda vetusta. 

Ter tres satates humanas garrula vincit Comix.' 
line 2 : That thy table gender maJe'st — ' It is a " vulgar error" still that 
ihe ' ' crow " can change its gender at will.' (Grosart.) 
' Matthew Boydon in his elegy on Sir Philip Sidney, appended to Spenser's 
Colin Clouts Come Home Againe^ 1695, describes the part figuratively played in 
Sidney's obsequies by the turtle-dove, swan, phoenix, and eagle, in verses that very 
closely resemble Shakespeare's account of the funereal functions fulfilled by the 
same four birds in his contribution to Chester's volume.' (Lee, L%fe, p. 184.) 
Boydon's poem is reprinted in editions of Spenser's works. 
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